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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The idea is to conceive of politics as a gamble rather than as something 
known in advance, external, objectified. A politics that requires ofus the 
uninterrupted construction of temporary syntheses and of new social 
relations that anticipate the coming socialist society. The elaboration 
of a strategy that does not renounce the possibility of re-signifying the 
state, so that at least the state does not overly contribute to the ‘hostile 
ecosystem’ of capitalism, but instead develops policies that strengthen 
social movements without subsuming them into the state machinery. A 
politics that synthesizes the dynamics of sovereignty and autonomy, in 
perpetual tension-contradiction with the state because its ultimate goal 
must be the classless society.! 


We have a political project to construct a power that does not exist today, 
a power that is in the hands of the pueblo. The people have to make their 
own articulated, organised government — not as a repository of resources, 
but as something that can and must govern itself, something that must 
make plans and put them into execution. That generates a proposal for 
what socialism today must be.? 


Ever since Hugo Chavez began his first term as president of Venezuela in 1999, 
the Venezuelan process he championed has stimulated interest and contro- 


versy everywhere. Traditional left currents, and some anti-systemic approaches 


as well, see in the Venezuelan process a liberal-capitalist project in disguise, 


based on populism and reformism, without any emancipatory potential for 


transformation. Others praise its great advances in social justice, but without 


1 Nicanoff 2007, p. 11. 


2 Atenea Jiménez, National Network of Communards 2012. 
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carrying out a deeper analysis of social and economic relations or, especially, 
examining the internal contradictions of the transformation process in action. 

Most such commentary betrays a lack of understanding of what is happen- 
ing in Venezuela, a country whose reality has little or nothing to do with how 
itis portrayed in the international propaganda campaign against it. In spite of 
Venezuela's enormous social advances — plainly evident, and demonstrable by 
research and statistics of organisations both national and international — its 
media image is one of a country in which poverty and misery have expanded 
because of changes in policy made ‘overnight’ by Chavez, which supposedly 
have brought the country to the brink of an economic, political, and social 
collapse, even as Venezuela’s democracy is purportedly being dismantled and 
replaced by an authoritarian, repressive regime. 

The emphasis placed on the figure of Chavez by many scholars and by media, 
and even by those in favour of the process, has diverted attention away from the 
extensive social transformation processes going on in Venezuela, within which 
the massive protagonism of the previously excluded majority is emerging. As 
a consequence, after the death of Chavez, many journalists and commentators 
asked whether the transformation process in Venezuela would continue, and 
not a few announced the rapid decay of Bolivarianism. 

Outside Venezuela, almost nothing is known about the process through 
which local self-government structures with direct, non-representative demo- 
cracy have been created by means of communal councils and communes.’ Nor 
is there awareness of Venezuelan workers’ struggles over different initiatives 
from above and below to democratise the possession and administration of the 
means of production.* 

With the assumption of the Presidency by the ex-lieutenant colonel of the 
Armed Forces in early 1999, a profound social transformation process was 
implemented in Venezuela that has obliged the left to rethink traditional con- 
cepts, along with some non-traditional ones. How that process started — very 
differently from other historical social transformation processes — appears to 
contradict the previous theories and ideas of the left. It was not led or influ- 
enced by a workers’ organisation, a party, or a partisan alliance; before it, there 
was not even an important newspaper or other communication medium on the 
left. It did not follow a firm ideology, but rather grew out of a broad spectrum 
of groups and organisations, with different trajectories and reference points, 
different social and structural policies, and different historical backgrounds. 


3 See Azzellini 2010; Azzellini 2013; Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
4 See Azzellini 2011; 2012; 2014; Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 
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In their totality these groups are identified as the movimiento bolivariano, or 
Bolivarianism'? which represents more a complex of values and concrete prac- 
tices than a fully elaborated ideology. 

The left has been divided since the 1980s over the issue of the taking of the 
state, and over the collateral issue of whether the state should be the central 
agent for change. But in Venezuela, state-centric and anti-systemic perspect- 
ives converged following two general visions (with all imaginable shades of 
difference) that we could roughly characterise as ‘from above’ or from below. 

The Venezuelan process includes participation by sectors generally con- 
sidered incompatible: traditional-style organisations and parties on the one 
hand, and new, autonomous groups and organisations on the other. This ‘two- 
track’ process has become characteristic in several contexts of Latin American 
social transformation, but its greatest development has occurred in Venezuela, 
where it has manifested in concrete policies.” Despite all the conflicts within 
the process, there have been no sharp points of rupture between the Venezue- 
lan government and popular movements, as there have been, for example, in 
Ecuador and Bolivia. 

Since 2006, the Venezuelan transformation process has explicitly followed 
the line of the ‘council-socialist’ tradition, and as of 2007, possibilities for wide 
participation and for ‘council structures’ increased. These council structures, 
existing in different sectors of society, are understood as the basis of the desired 
Venezuelan socialism: they must cooperate and coordinate at a higher level, 
so that they can ultimately replace the bourgeois state with a communal one. 
The basis of this transformation process, and the most advanced initiatives, are 
communal councils (Cc) and communes. As part of the process, there has been 
a series of different initiatives and measures to stimulate the democratisation 
of the relations of property, work, and production.® Some of these measures are 
directed at reducing, and hopefully overcoming, the boundaries that separate 
the economic, the political, and the social, rejecting the vision of society and 
politics as distinct spheres, separated one from the other, that is foundational 
to capitalism and the bourgeois state. Capital reproduces this vision constantly, 
while the state regulates its divisions: not coincidentally, this concept appears 
for the first time in Niccolo Machiavelli’s (1467-1527) The Prince, a guide for the 
power elite of the new republican cities in the early days of capitalism. 


In honour of Simón Bolívar, hero of South American independence. 
See Ellner 2006. 
Zibechi 2006, p. 226. 
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The question of overcoming these divisions is of fundamental importance 
from an emancipatory perspective, although it has not been dealt with in the 
majority of the transformation processes of the twentieth century. Because of 
that, this book is not intended narrowly for specialists in Latin America or 
Venezuela. A critical analysis ofthe transformation process in Venezuela and of 
the relations between the state and the movements is important for everyone 
on the left in search of democratic and socialist alternatives to the capitalist 
system. 

In Venezuelan political practice — which does not deny theory or its import- 
ance — the big challenge is to reinvent, constantly, relations and social mechan- 
isms, institutions, and strategies for the transition to ‘socialism’, observing and 
learning from past experience, but without a predetermined line of inquiry or 
goal. In Venezuela, that kind of inquiry is basic to the transformation process, 
as reflected in the oft-quoted words of the philosopher and educator Simon 
Rodríguez, teacher of Simón Bolivar and central reference for Bolivarianism, 
who said at the beginning of the nineteenth century: ‘Where will we look for 
models? Spanish America is original. Its institutions and its government have 
to be original, along with the means for founding them. Either we invent or we 
fail’? 


1 Venezuela’s Specific Path 


The Venezuelan economic crisis of the early 1980s triggered a crisis of the entire 
political system, in which the caracazo (the popular uprising against neoliberal 
structural adjustment measures) of 1989 and the two leftist, military-led, civic- 
military uprisings of 1992 were foundational events for the Bolivarian move- 
ment. With traditional power in crisis, the popular movements took ever more 
autonomist positions: their specific demands for solutions to concrete prob- 
lems gradually became demands for self determination, self-management, and 
constituent power.!° 

A growing social polarisation and the decay of the existing representat- 
ive body favoured the December 1998 election of Chavez, who had previously 
headed the first civic-military uprising, as President of the Republic, in a cam- 
paign supported by political parties, organisations, and private entities on the 


9 In Spanish: ‘O inventamos o erramos. Cited by Contreras 1999, p. 112. 

10 Constituent power refers to the legitimate collective force that humans possess to think of 
something new, to model it, and to produce it without having to derive it from, or submit 
to, what already exists. 
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left. After the election, Chávez launched a constituent process; the National 
Constituent Assembly was elected, and, with great popular participation, a 
new Constitution was written, which was ratified in a December 1999 refer- 
endum. This Constitution postulates a ‘participatory and protagonistic demo- 
cracy’ based on a broad conception of participation that, besides redefining 
political participation, encompasses social, economic, and cultural rights, with 
collective rights for specific groups. Chavez was re-elected President in Decem- 
ber 2000, in accordance with the new Constitution. In 2003, the creation of 
structures parallel to the government began, with a strong participation ‘from 
below’, above all in the social programmes called missions. After that, the 
government ran up against obstacles at all levels in trying to reorient public 
policies, especially in the area of social policy." 

From the beginning, participation was framed in a democratic discourse, 
which postulated a ‘third way’ beyond capitalism and socialism. This path 
led toward the left, and in January 2005 at the Social Forum in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, Chavez designated ‘socialism’ as the only alternative in the context of 
a necessary overcoming of capitalism. This radicalisation happened after the 
extremely successful popular mobilisations against the coup d’état of April 
2002, and against the ‘business lockout’ of 2002-3. 

From 2007 onward, participation in the official politics of the Government 
was increasingly located in the context of ‘popular power’ (poder popular), 
revolutionary democracy, and a socialism in development (called ‘21st-century 
socialism’, to differentiate it from earlier state socialisms). 

Venezuela’s search in recent years has been shared at the global level by vari- 
ous socio-political actors: the participatory budget of Porto Alegre (Brazil); the 
autonomy posed by the Zapatista movement in Chiapas (Mexico); the pop- 
ular movements of Argentina; the landless movement (msT) in Brazil; or the 
popular and indigenous movements of Ecuador and Bolivia. These and other 
movements share a rejection of the mechanisms of representative democracy, 
meaning that the zealous use of liberal-democratic criteria to measure how 
well Venezuela implements those mechanisms makes no sense. It has been 
precisely the failure of the liberal-democratic model to satisfy the material 
necessities of the population or to permit popular political participation that 
has produced in Venezuela a rejection of the logic of representation and the 
demand for a direct democracy, expressed in the Constitution as ‘participatory 
and protagonistic democracy’. This is especially significant in the context of 


11 Lander 2007, p. 71. 
12 See Lander 2009. 
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the popular movements that surged from 2011 on in the Us, as well as in various 
European countries and on the African continent. Besides rejecting the logic 
of representation and proposing models of direct democracy, these movements 
have many practices in common with movements that surged in Latin America 
during the 1990s.!3 

The transformation process in Venezuela is the expression of a new, hetero- 
geneous left that draws power from its diversity, and does not seek homogenisa- 
tion. Officially, it seeks to redefine the state from below and proposes a renewed 
concept of popular power. This process is complex and contradictory, entailing 
both cooperation and conflict, and is characterised by a two-track construc- 
tion: from below (constituent power) and from above (constituted power). 


2 The Dilemma of the State 


Until the mid-80s, the dominant political concepts in Latin America were those 
of ‘national liberation’. These generally contemplated a highly institutional- 
ised party that would conduct state affairs with the support of a large central 
workers’ union and other mass organisations (of peasants, for example, or of 
women) structurally tied to the government and/or party, acting as its ‘long 
arm’. (According to the traditional division between the social and the political, 
the latter remains the exclusive domain of the state and the party). Along with 
a ‘national bourgeoisie’, to which was attributed an interest in internal devel- 
opment, the state would undertake interventions directed at the economy and 
society in order to stimulate development and national transformation, orient- 
ing it toward sovereignty, and against the countries to the North, especially the 
us. The state would adopt anti-imperialist positions and seek alliances with 
other states of the ‘third world’. 

There is no complex analysis of the bourgeois state in the writings of Marx. 
His occasional statements over the years clearly develop a position that dis- 
cards the simple taking of the state. In a new preface to the 1872 German edition 
of the Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels stated that the 1848 manifesto 
had become antiquated with regard to some of its points; a careful analysis of 
the Paris Commune, they declared, had demonstrated that ‘the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery and wield it for its 
own purposes.'!+ 


13  SeeSitrin and Azzellini 2014. 
14  Marx1986, p. 533. 
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Lenin's The State and Revolution introduced into the Communist movement, 
and into many revolutionary movements influenced by Marxism-Leninism, the 
idea that revolutionaries' central task was the taking of the state in order to 
subsequently direct the masses in building a socialist economy: 


The proletariat needs state power, the centralised organisation of force, 
the organisation of violence, both for the purpose of crushing the resist- 
ance of the exploiters and for the purpose of guiding the great mass of the 
population — the peasantry, the petty-bourgeoisie, the semi-proletarians— 
in the work of organising Socialist economy.!'* 


Antonio Gramsci observed that modern societies, which function in a more 
complex way than feudal Russia did, are based not only on repression, but also 
on creating an active consensus among the governed. This is done in civil soci- 
ety, which also forms part of the ‘integral state. In this way, Gramsci analyses 
incisively the working of modern states; still, in his counter-strategy, the end is 
the party, which through gaining hegemony would direct the different sectors 
of civil society in a long war of positions for the taking of the state, in order to 
transform it afterward into the “ethical state’ of a ‘regulated society’.16 

The general idea among communists was that by advancing through social- 
ism toward communism, the state would simply die. In countries of ‘actually 
existing socialism’, however, the state did nothing that would cause itself to die 
or disappear, but, on the contrary, assumed the form of a repressive state in 
order to survive, a contradiction that provoked a more intense analysis in the 
1960s and 70s. Neo-Marxist approaches analyse the state as a ‘bourgeois state’ — 
as a structural part of capitalism, not something external. This implies that the 
state is not a neutral instrument in the transformation process, and that its pos- 
session does not necessarily signify a social transformation toward overcoming 
capitalist relations, since it is a product of those same relations. 

Louis Althusser differentiates between the state’s ‘ideological apparatus’ 
and its ‘repressive apparatus, drawing a distinction between the ‘apparatus’ 
and ‘power’ of the state while questioning the division between ‘state’ and 
‘private’. In his analysis, even though state power can be occupied by different 
political forces, the state apparatus persists as such; for that reason it must be 
destroyed.!” Similarly, Nicos Poulantzas differentiates between state apparatus 


15 Lenin 1932, p. 28. 
16 Gramsci 1999, p. 526. 
17 See Althusser 1971. 
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and state power: 'A change in state power is never enough to transform the 
materiality of the state apparatus.!$ 

A process of emancipatory transformation cannot be carried out through 
state apparatus. The state is not the simple instrument of those who appropri- 
ate its power; it is much more than the power of the state or its institutions. 
Advocates of ‘seizing state power’ consider that the state, in spite of all its com- 
plexity, is the central, regulating, and directing influence capable of guiding a 
transformation. Adversaries of the idea, on the other hand, reject participation 
in or cooperation with the state, since they consider the state to be structur- 
ally opposed to revolutionary transformation, corrupting and co-opting all the 
forces related to it. In this latter line of thought, only popular movements are 
entrusted with the capacity for transformation. Between these two polarised 
positions there are many shades of difference. 

With the strengthening of globalisation processes and the failure of national 
liberation concepts, the idea has gained force among intellectuals and polit- 
ical organisations that it is impossible for ‘third world’ countries to act inde- 
pendently in a globalised world. Along with this has come the denial of the 
possibilities of radical change and the ‘social-democratisation’ of many ex- 
revolutionaries who have maintained their state-centrism. 

In the 1980s, when various Latin American intellectuals and social research- 
ers turned their attention to independent movements and the segments of the 
population mobilised ‘from below, this perspective was accompanied by the 
interpretation that these movements could be active only within the sphere of 
the social. The possibility of a profound social transformation, characteristic of 
the worker movement, was thus denied to the ‘new’ movements. In turn, these 
movements — still anti-systemic — mostly reject traditional models of organisa- 
tion and the idea ofa path to emancipation via the state. The problem is that the 
state permits the building of parallel structures only when they do not aspire 
to self-management or autonomy, and not when they dispute the state’s com- 
petence. If self-organisation is considered actually or potentially challenging 
to state power, historical experience demonstrates that it will be submitted to 
massive state repression and destroyed. 


18 In his analysis, the state is neither a neutral instrument nor an actor, but rather a social 
relationship and therefore a battlefield: ‘The (capitalist) state should not be regarded as an 
intrinsic entity: like “capital”, it is rather a relationship of forces; or more precisely, it is the 
material condensation of such a relationship among classes and class fractions, such as 
this is expressed within the state in a necessarily specific form’. Poulantzas 2000, pp. 128- 


29. 
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3 Two-Track Construction 


The election of leftist and progressive governments (with all their differences, 
and though some were leftist and progressive only in popular expectation) in 
Latin America from 1998 onward has obliged the Latin American left — state- 
centric or not, and especially the movements — to redefine their relationship 
to the state and its institutions:!9 ‘[B]road sectors of our societies seem to be 
understanding that the best possible scenario consists in the continuity of pro- 
gressive administrations, who must always be pressured not to limit themselves 
to administering the inherited situation”? In parallel, it can be observed in 
Latin America, principally in Venezuela, that a left is taking shape that, as Ernst 
Bloch put it, understands politics as a challenge to praxis. The process of con- 
stituting a new emancipatory left in many parts of Latin America is attended 
by the demands and experiences of praxis, creating ‘a combination of histor- 
ical experiences, practices of struggle, theorisation about these practices, and 
knowledge, illuminating a “new-new left”*21 

Venezuela’s two-track transformation process contradicts much existing 
theory in terms of the role it creates for state interaction with the movements.” 
On the other hand, it also contradicts the positions of the state-centric left 
because its normative orientation assigns a central role to popular movements 
and self-organisation. 

We are speaking ofa new way, unheard of in previous struggles and strategies 
for social transformation, that combines concepts ‘from above’ and ‘from be- 
low’ to pursue an anti-imperialist politics of national sovereignty. In this pro- 
cess, the state and its institutions are strengthened, and follow a strategy of 
active regulation of economic process in a mixed (capitalist) economy. On the 
other hand, according to the declared normative orientation, movements must 
assume the central role in the process of change and must have autonomy. 
The dominant role of the popular movements was evidenced by the mobil- 
isations convened from below, which were decisive in overthrowing the 2002 
coup and in resisting the 2002/3 lockout and oil strike and the 2004 revoc- 
atory referendum against Chavez. Different popular organisations within the 
transformation process have repeatedly assumed positions contrary to the gov- 
ernment's positions and policies, although they support the government gener- 
ally. Among these are the National Workers Union (UNT), founded in 2004, the 


19 See Denis 2001; 2005; Mazzeo 2007; Rauber 2003; 2006; Wainwright 2003. 
20 Zibechi 2006, p. 227. 

21 Nicanoff 2007, p. 12. 

22 See Hardt and Negri 2000; 2004; Holloway 2005. 
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National Peasant Front Ezequiel Zamora (FNCEZ), and the Urban Land Com- 
mittees (CTU). 

This process from below is reinforced by self-management structures and, 
with the decentralisation of state decision-making, by taking an active part in 
building a new state and society in which the division between political and 
civil society can be reduced or even erased. In the Bolivarian process, thereis an 
understanding that the state and its structures are situated in an antagonistic 
relation to emancipation, to liberation, and to the aspiration to construct a 
socialist social system. 

Two-track construction moves social antagonism into the state. It creates 
new institutions directed at supporting the popular base and the movements 
in their construction of structures intended to supplant the state and its institu- 
tions, despite resistance to such construction both institutionally and structur- 
ally within the state. This tension is reinforced by the centrality of petroleum 
to the Venezuelan economy, which foments state-centrism, centralisation of 
power, and vertical structures.23 This distortion of the economy also engenders 
another Venezuelan peculiarity: the rentier economy?* displaced class struggle 
in such a way that it takes place within the state. In other words, the class 
struggle in Venezuela centres on access to the resources to be administered, 
on the assumption that the state is the dispenser of social wealth. 

In contrast to common notions of social transformation, the Venezuelan 
process is attempting to invent a new way by means of which a re-signification 
of state and society can be effected, opening up the possibility of overcoming 
capitalist relations as the result of the interrelation between above and below. 
The great challenge is to keep this process open-ended and develop a modus 
operandi from above that will support, accompany, and reinforce from-below 
strategies without co-opting or limiting them, making it possible to actively 
build the new without being absorbed from above or losing the initiative 
when confronted with the state or its institutions. It becomes an issue, then, 
of a relationship between constituent power and constituted power, in which 
constituent power continues to be the driving creative force. Even so, questions 
remain as to how it might be possible that the state with its institutions could 
overcome itself acting in interrelation with the movements. 

According to the normative orientation of the process, constituent power 
must be the force that creates the new, while constituted power guarantees the 


23 See Coronil 1997; Lander 2009. 
24  Rentier economy: an economy that, instead of being productive, lives principally from the 
rent of resources or of capital. 
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space and the material conditions with which to do so. In practice, however, 
the asymmetry of power favours the logic of constituted power, with the con- 
sequence that constituted power tends to dominate, regulate, and restrain the 
creative capacity of constituent power. The deeper the transformation process 
becomes, the more the points of conflict multiply between constituent power 
and constituted power: on the one hand, the grassroots and agents of the pro- 
cess of change; on the other, the institutions and part of the Bolivarian process 
itself, which has brought into existence a new bureaucratic and economic bour- 
geoisie. 

As changes become more profound, the old state's resistance increases. At 
the same time, struggles for further change increase, and become directed 
more and more against institutional obstacles. With the passage of time, then, 
class struggle has penetrated the institutions and the state, which are also a 
battlefield, although conditioned by their systemic limits. 


4 Local Self-Government, Communal Councils (ccs), and Communes 


Since 1999, many different mechanisms for citizen participation have been 
tried, mostly local or regional in scope; but these were interconnected with the 
representative institutional structure, and failed for that reason. A similar fate 
befell the first initiative of local participation at the national level, the Local 
Councils of Public Planning (cLPP). The search for a framework for participat- 
ory and protagonistic democracy has led to popular power and socialism, both 
of which are connected to the tradition of the commune and not to that of 
the state. The idea of local self-administration also connects with the historical 
experiences of indigenous people and Afro-Venezuelans, as well as with Latin 
American Marxist thinkers such as the Peruvian José Carlos Mariategui. 

With the beginning of the presidential term in 2006, the possibilities for 
participation and for council structures were broadened, reinforced, and ren- 
ovated. These different ‘councilist structures’ have become fundamental to 
Venezuelan socialism in development. At their base are the communal coun- 
cils, commonly referred to as ‘cc’ — a non-representative democratic form with 
higher levels of development that include communes and communal cities. 
Communes are formed by various CC and grow from below. Although, as in the 
case of the communal councils, the role of the state has been of great import- 
ance, with more than 40,000 communal councils and 1,169 communes formed 
by June 2015, they represent the most important field of participation and the 
principal instrument for building popular power, and they are assigned a cent- 
ral role in the supposed overcoming of the bourgeois state. 
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The communal councils emerged from below, as a revolutionary form, in 
a sui generis expression of class struggle (similar to that of the Soviets in the 
Russian Revolution). Then Chávez renewed the ccs, propagated them, and 
gave them an important push beginning in January 2006. This meant that, on 
the one hand, there was an enormous diffusion and strengthening of the Ccs, 
but, on the other hand, it interfered in their organic growth. Today, some are 
autonomous forms, plural and locally organised for self-management, while 
others form part of the long arm of the institutions. 

In this context, it is necessary to analyse how far the self-organisation mech- 
anisms of the base, accompanied and promoted by the state, might go in devel- 
oping the autonomy with which they can transform the state — a potential that 
would be lost if they were reproducing state structures and mechanisms. 


5 Cooperatives, Co-Management, Self-Management, and Workers’ 
Control 


Although Chavez assumed the presidency in 1999, it was not until he overcame 
the 2002 coup and the 2002/3 ‘oil lockout’ that he initiated a new economic 
policy with a more alternative orientation, increasing the promotion of cooper- 
atives and introducing models of co-management. The systematic implement- 
ation of means of support for building a new productive sector of collective or 
social property began only in 2004 with the creation of the Ministry of Popular 
Economy. 

The Venezuelan government officially declared a socialist orientation in 
2005. It had previously begun nationalisations in the petroleum sector and the 
first expropriations of large agricultural estates, or latifundios; now it began 
to expropriate and nationalise industries, firms of strategic importance, and 
unproductive enterprises, strengthening the expansion of the productive 
sector of state or collective property. Although the first worker take- 
overs of firms were during the oil lockout, in the government's first years it 
treated the takeovers as a legal conflict and left its resolution to the courts. Only 
in 2005 did it begin — though still not in a systematic manner — to treat the occu- 
pation and reactivation of firms by their workers as a political question. 

In 2007/8, Chavez assumed what had previously been a minoritarian pos- 
ition in the Bolivarian process, proposing the transformation of the mode of 
production. This means transforming the means of production, the product- 
ive forces, and the social relations of production. The latter faces transform- 
ations in three fields: power relations, commercial relations, and overcoming 
the social division of labour. The transformation of the possession and admin- 
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istration ofthe means of production is more conflictive than merely increasing 
participation in any other field, since it strikes directly at the foundations of 
the rentier model of capitalism and the economic interests of powerful sectors 
within and without the transformation process, who are against change in the 
relations of production. 

However, workers' experiences over the last decade have promoted a radic- 
alisation in the best sense of the word (which comes from the Latin and refers 
to going to the root, radix, of things). As the great expectations tied to the state 
fade, it becomes ever clearer that the materiality of the state apparatus is not 
transformed by a change in state power.25 

The workers’ movement has assumed a growing protagonistic role in the 
Venezuelan transformation process. Previously, the sector ofindustrial workers 
had been one of the weakest social structures in the Bolivarian process in 
terms of its capacity for building socialism. But in recent years, the struggles 
for worker participation on the job have become stronger, and the demand for 
workers' control is gaining force. What Marx postulated in his analysis of the 
Paris Commune is also valid in the case of Venezuela: the council structure is 
‘the political form at last discovered under which to work out the economical 
emancipation of labour.?8 

After Chávez's first call to form the Socialist Workers’ Councils (CsT) in 2007, 
pressure from below led some institutions as of 2010 to permit or even promote 
the formation of cst, although there was still no law to that effect. While there 
is still an effort within the majority of institutions to impede the formation of 
CST, in some others and in some state companies, institutions have tried to 
take the lead in forming cst, distorting their meaning and reducing them to 
a representative body of workers dealing with labour-related demands within 
the governmental bureaucracy. This has made the CsT a new zone of conflict, 
and in several cases has transformed the CST and the struggle for their creation 
into new struggles for workers’ control. 

There is not even a pretence at present of centring the transformation pro- 
cess on industrial workers in a country where 44 percent of the economic- 
ally active population works in the informal sector. (When Chavez assumed 
the presidency it was 54 percent). Besides the low level of industrialisation in 
Venezuela, the classic factory councils have been made impractical in many 
situations by a combination of post-Fordist changes in production and labour; 
the disappearance of large factories that brought together great numbers of 


25 Poulantzas 2000, p. 131. 
26 Marx 1986, p. 334. 
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workers, homogenising their conditions of work and life; the fragmentation of 
the processes of production; and the widespread practice of externalising and 
subcontracting parts of the production process. 

The struggle for workers’ control must be seen as an element in the building 
of what in Venezuela is discussed as the communal state. It is, however, an 
especially important field to analyse for various reasons. It is there that the most 
direct (or least mediated) conflict takes place between capital and labour — 
a struggle between two antagonistic models that cannot coexist. More than 
any other, this conflict penetrates the rank and file of the Bolivarian process, 
challenging those who do not truly seek to transform the social relations of 
production. 

The agents of transformation can only be the workers and the communit- 
ies. As has been demonstrated in all the twentieth-century variants of ‘actually 
existing socialism’, state ownership of the means of production did not accom- 
plish the hoped-for abolition of exploitation, nor did state ownership of the 
means of production change either the mode of production or the mode of 
exploitation. Private control was simply replaced by a frequently more ineffi- 
cient state control, with a new privileged bureaucratic elite who appropriated 
a good part of any surpluses produced. Only workers and communities, collect- 
ively assuming control of the means of production, can construct a new social 
economy leading to overcoming capitalist relations. 

There is no automatic mechanism to achieve this. As Marx said, existence 
determines consciousness; capitalism does not generate a consciousness of 
solidarity and collectivity, which is necessary for the transformation. Elio Say- 
ago, ex-worker-president of the aluminium plant Alcasa, correctly says: 


If you don't make an exercise of involving yourself, it’s wrong to think you 
can generate a different consciousness. The essence and the strength of 
capitalism is that the structure under which we all function obliges the 
worker to compete with his co-worker to bring food home to the family, 
because there’s a job a little higher up the ladder that can permit him to 
take home a little more salary.27 


In order to progress in the creation of a new social economy in the service of 
humanity, overcoming capitalist logic, it is necessary to involve the workers act- 
ively and participatively in building other relations of work and of production. 
There is a growing pressure from below in the workplace, that seeks to aug- 


27 See Sayago 2011. 
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ment workers’ protagonistic participation on the job, and — increasingly — to 
assume workers' control, seeing in itthe only guarantee of a transformation of 
the social relations of production and of Venezuela's economic model, and of 
putting production at the service of the pueblo.?8 


6 The Revolution without Chávez 


Hugo Chávez's death from cancer on 5 March 2013 sparked fears over the future 
course of the transformation process, since Chávez was the movements' most 
important interlocutor and ally in government. Since his death, the oppos- 
ition and strong economic powers have engaged in political and economic 
destabilisation, seeing his death as an opportunity to topple the government 
and reverse the transformation process. Many observers have drawn parallels 
to the economic sabotage against the socialist government of president Sal- 
vador Allende in Chile before the military coup of September 1973. 

Former Foreign Minister Nicolás Maduro won the presidential election of 
April 2013 with a margin of two percent over his right-wing opponent Henrique 
Capriles — half a million fewer votes than Chavez received a few months earlier. 
Although the elections were once again confirmed as free, fair, and democratic 
by hundreds of international observers, the opposition refused to recognise 
Maduro's victory, promoting violent demonstrations that left nine government 
supporters dead. Nevertheless, Maduro’s victory has proven that the Bolivarian 
Revolution is a solid transformation project and not a one-man show based on 
populism. 

Maduro committed publicly to Chavez’s programme and declared several 
times that creating communes is central to Venezuela’s own path towards 
socialism. During his electoral campaign he promised not to negotiate with the 
bourgeoisie and to put popular power at the centre of his policies. Among other 
changes Maduro made, he appointed a new Minister of Communes, Reinaldo 
Iturriza, removing his widely criticised predecessor. The new minister changed 
the approach of the Ministry of Communes, recognising the limitations of the 
Ministry and the primacy of the constituent power organised in communes. 
His work has been welcomed by the communards. Movements, rank-and-file 
chavistas, and other leftist leaders advocate for further radicalisation of the 
process and a decisive turn in revolutionary politics — a golpe de timón (taking 


28 [Translators note: In the Venezuelan context, I have chosen to leave the Spanish pueblo 
untranslated, with its sense of community and place intact, rather than translate it as 


‘people’]. 
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of the rudder), as Chávez titled one of his last written political interventions. 
Initiatives for a better coordination of movement forces are proliferating, as 
are concrete struggles in communities and workplaces. 

Some critics from the left, and also polemicists from the right, argue that 
there is no socialism in Venezuela, attempting thus to disqualify the entire 
process. However, in Venezuela there is no pretence that socialism has arrived, 
which is the implication behind these criticisms (even if it is not framed so 
explicitly). Beyond all the governmental rhetoric of putting the seal of socialism 
on everything, Venezuela is only trying to construct the fundamentals for the 
development ofa future socialist society. If the criticism is that Venezuela is not 
a socialist country, and that it cannot construct a socialist system if it does not 
develop internal production, and continues living by collecting internationally 
produced surplus value, the response can only be affirmative. But neither will 
a different development model lead to socialism. 

The programme for the Chávez government in the period 2013-19, assumed 
by the president-elect of 14 April 2013, Nicolás Maduro, declares: Do not be 
deceived: the socioeconomic formation that still prevails in Venezuela is of 
a capitalist, rentier character. Socialism has barely begun to implant its own 
dynamic among us”?* The main problem in the dialectical framework of capi- 
talist-dependent-petrostate accumulation is that the rentier model is rein- 
forced when the GNP grows, since the “fruit of dependence can only be more 
dependence, and its liquidation necessarily supposes the suppression of the 
relations of production that it entails’3° 

To advance in the building of socialism in Venezuela according to the declar- 
ations in the government programme for 2013-19, it will be necessary to con- 
tinue strengthening the communal councils, communes, and communal cities, 
and ‘the development of social ownership of the basic strategic means of pro- 
duction is crucial’?! and ‘to develop bodies of coordination between the com- 
munal councils and workers’ councils, on the one hand, and the direct social 
property companies on the other’? 

‘The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle’, 
wrote Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in the Communist Manifesto.33 Raniero 
Panzieri, one of the founders of Italian workerism (operaismo), arguing for the 
necessity of co-research as a way to intervene in factories and as means of 


29 Chavez 2012, p. 2. 

30 See Marini 1991. 

31 Chavez 2012, p. 7. 

32 Chávez 2012, p. 22. 

33 Marx and Engels 2007, p. 9. 
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analysis, emphasised the necessity of refusing to extract, from the analysis of 
capital, the analysis of the working class'34 In contrast to historian Marc Bloch, 
who saw history as the science ‘of men in time'* and wrote that ‘the object of 
history is, by nature, man. Let us say rather, men’,*° traditional Marxism locates 
capital at the centre of its analysis. 

The present work, which shares the perspective of critical Marxist and work- 
erist currents, locates human beings and their struggles at the centre both of 
history and of social transformation processes, and concentrates on the ques- 
tion of class struggle. In the analysis of the Bolivarian process, class struggle is 
central, since class struggle tends toward a struggle for a different social system 
rather than a struggle within the capitalist framework. Only in this way can the 
emancipatory potential of the Bolivarian process be analysed. 

As Antonio Gramsci indicated, under the economic and political domina- 
tion of the bourgeois class, the real development of the revolutionary process 
takes place invisibly within the organisations and institutions of the bourgeois 
representative system, hidden away within the ‘darkness of the factory and in 
the obscurity of the consciousness of the uncountable multitudes that capital- 
ism subjects to its laws’.3” 

In this way the central question in analysing the Venezuelan social trans- 
formation process cannot be whether Venezuela has already built a socialist 
society, which is obviously not the case, nor can it be whether the state is put- 
ting the correct socialist policies into practice. The central question has to be 
how social relations and popular experiences have developed since 1998. 

That is what this book seeks to do. It studies and discusses various popu- 
lar movements; the communal councils and their forerunners in community 
organisation; different types of alternative forms of entrepreneurial organisa- 
tion, like cooperatives or co-management; companies recuperated by their 
workers and the initiatives and struggles for workers’ control; and the form- 
ing of the communes as self-government at a higher level. Out of the differ- 
ent experiences and initiatives, a profile emerges from below of what Chavez 
called ‘the communal state’, which has become the political and social project 
of the popular movements in Venezuela. This analysis and discussion neces- 
sarily include the politics of constituted power and of government institutions, 
and of the relationship between the movements, the organised pueblo, and the 
state and its institutions. 


34 Panzieri 1965, p. 109. 

35 Panzieri 1965, p. 23. 

36 Panzieri 1965, p. 21. 

37 Giachetti 1972, pp. 157-8. 
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Class, Constituent Power, and Popular Power 


In order to analyse and understand the Bolivarian process, it is necessary to 
clarify some conditions and specific concepts that have marked its develop- 
ment. It is not possible to decode Venezuelan reality with a traditional class 
analysis; a concept of class adequate for analysing the composition and range 
of classes in Venezuela must be developed, necessarily factoring in the roles of 
socio-territorial segregation and of community in the creation of class and the 
development of class struggle. 

What follows is an analysis of the process of two-track construction and of 
the centrality of constituent power. Within the Bolivarian process, the main 
agent of change is understood to be constituent power — the legitimate, sov- 
ereign, collective, creative capacity of human beings that is expressed through 
movements in the organised social base. Therefore we look at the theoretical 
concept of constituent and constituted power and the genesis and develop- 
ment of the concept in Venezuela. This chapter closes with an analysis of the 
concept of popular power as it is being handled in Venezuela (and other Latin 
American countries) at present, which represents an important base for the 
building of a new society, and which is fundamentally different from previous 
historic concepts about popular power or dual power. 


1 Updating the Concept of Class 
In a capitalist society all issues bear on class, even if they are not all 


about class and even if a great many problems we face are across class 
boundaries.! 


If there is no struggle there is no progress. Those who profess to favor 
freedom and yet deprecate agitation are men who want crops without 
plowing up the ground; they want rain without thunder and lightning. 


1 See Panitch 2003. 
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They want the ocean without the awful roar of its many waters ... Power 
concedes nothing without a demand.? 


Why continue using the category of ‘class’? Does it not belong to an analysis 
of industrial societies centred on the industrial worker? Obviously now that 
the relations of production have changed, the traditional reading that equated 
industrial workers with the working class, assigning them the protagonistic 
role in central change because of their location within the productive process, 
is behind the times (if it was ever applicable). However, that does not mean 
that the contradiction between capital and labour, which gives rise to the 
formation of classes, has disappeared. Instead, redefining the concept and the 
composition of class requires that we deal in specifics. 

The category of class continues to be important. Unlike categories based on 
identities, class is based on doing. Since doing is more questionable and more 
subject to decision than identity, it interrogates its subjects more, and better 
indicates their capacity for changing the world. Moreover, “class' expresses the 
struggle of what John Holloway calls “doing against labour’? The category of 
class also indicates the unity of the rich diversity of struggles without hierarch- 
ising them. The existence of class struggle, then, indicates to us that the charac- 
ter of the struggle tends in the direction ofa struggle for different systems, since 
itis based in the antagonism between capital and labour. This antagonism finds 
expression in the fact that the classes do not struggle within the framework of 
a system, but instead tend toward a struggle for new systems.* This aspect of 
class is basic for analysing the character and perspective of the transformation 
process in Venezuela. 

In the Venezuelan context, the necessity of a new definition of the concept 
of class is in view, given that the traditional paradigms have never been able to 
include or identify the agents of change: 


The popular insurgence of February 27, 1989, was not organised, nor dir- 
ected, nor protagonised, by the revolutionary subject par excellence: the 


2 Frederick Douglass, quoted in Martin 1986, p. 175. 

3 Holloway 2004a, p. 15; Holloway defines ‘doing against labour’ as ‘the revolt of one form of 
activity, which we choose, against another form of activity, which we reject. See Holloway 
2010, p. 85. 

4 Bonefeld 2008, p. 128; Dos Santos 2006, p. 30. 
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proletariat ... [But] if the working class was not the protagonist of those 
actions, why conclude that there was no political actor? Does not this 
impossibility of perceiving the imprint of a distinct political subjectivity 
in the working class constitute a severe reduction in the political sphere?® 


1.1 Theoretical Notes on Class and Multitude 

In the Communist Manifesto, the classes are the two “great hostile camps' into 
which society is divided: bourgeoisie and proletariat. Marx, however, left no 
highly developed concept of the various aspects of class, meaning that Marxist 
interpretations of class are based on commentary found in various parts of 
Marx's work. Even so, the analysis of class on which Capital is built is that of 
a single class relation: capital and labour.” 

Following Marx, political economy analyses social relations created by hu- 
mans, which appear to be relations with and between things; classes, like cap- 
ital, are not predetermined positions, but are, like capital, a social relation.® 
Marx rejects the idea that classes are constituted by their form of income or 
by ‘market situation’, as Max Weber argues from a sociological perspective in 
the course of differentiating a large number of social classes. Marx did not 
understand classes as places or groups, the way empiricists, structuralists, or 
sociologists do, but rather as social relations? According to Marx, only at 
first glance are classes constituted by conditions of wages, earnings, or ground 
rent — i.e. the exploitation of the workforce, of capital or of land ownership. 
A dialectical Marxist approach, which understands class and class struggle 
as social relations, can also reveal how different individuals are differently 
affected by the capital-labour contradiction. If class is a social relation, then 


5 Iturriza 2007, p. 1. 

6 The fact that in the third volume of Capital Marx speaks of three classes (‘The owners 
merely of labour-power, owners of capital, and land-owners, Marx 1967, p. 885) has promp- 
ted some critics to accuse him of contradiction. Dos Santos attributes this criticism to a 
lack of dialectical comprehension (2006, p. 1, p. 30). But this is not a superimposition of 
different interpretations of the concept of class; rather, it is a dialectical interpretation in 
which the concept of class is adapted to the level of abstraction (2006, p. 30). The quote 
describes a concrete historical revolutionary situation in which the formation of groups 
is the result of class struggle as a tendency, rather than as absolute reality. 

Gunn 1987, p. 20. 

Gunn 1987, p. 16. 
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10 Gunn 1987, pp. 17, 19, 20. This difference is important because a sociological interpretation 
does not help us understand class or class struggle. Nevertheless, a classification of groups 
or strata may be very useful in analysing society. 
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the relation between classes does not derive from the countervailing interests 
of exploited and exploiter (which would presuppose groups that are almost 
naturalised); instead, the relation between exploited and exploiter creates ant- 
agonistic interests. Classes are the expression of such relations; because of this, 
the concept of class is constituted theoretically within the concept of class 
struggle.!! Class therefore is a relation of struggle: ‘class struggle is the funda- 
mental premise of class. Better still: class struggle is class itself’? the goal of 
which is to overcome, destroy, and dismantle a system (or to defend it). That 
the revolutionary conflict should take the form of conflict between groups is 
the result of class strugele.!3 

As a consequence, class is not an affirmative concept. Class condition is 
not something to be romanticised, as Communist parties and their worker- 
organisation appendages have done for a century, nor as some more autonom- 
ist or anarchist concepts of recent decades have done. As Marx noted: ‘To be 
a productive worker is therefore not a piece of luck, but a misfortune’!* The 
condition for the liberation of the working class is the abolition or overcom- 
ing of classes. The struggle, therefore, takes place on two levels: between the 
constituted classes, and against class and classification. 

In this context, it is necessary to remember that it is not the primacy of 
economic motives in historical explanation that constitutes the decisive dif- 
ference between Marxism and bourgeois thought, but the ‘point of view of 
the totality’® Along with this focus on the totality comes the rejection of the 
split between political and civil society: ‘In the Marxist view, the category of 
“politics” becomes as wide as the forms which class struggle (and class itself) 
unpredictably takes’!” 

Asa consequence, class is absolutely varied and diverse, irreducible to a spe- 
cific subject with a certain position in the process of production, and struggle 
does not have to assume pre-established forms. Class struggle is made up of 
many struggles, and the collective is not an abstraction, but is the ‘ideal form 
of existence that is produced as an “instant” of negation/overcoming’® of the 
divisions of capital. 


11 Dos Santos 2006, p. 31. 

12 Gunn 1987, p. 16. 

13 Gunn 1987, p. 23. 

14 Marx 1990, p. 644. 

15 Bonefeld 2008, p. 117; Dos Santos 2006, p. 31; Holloway 2004a, p. 13; 2004b, p. 78. 
16 Lukács 1971, p. 27. 

17 Gunn 2004, pp. 29-30. 

18 Tischler 2004, p. 113. 
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Among the many present efforts to redefine the concept of class at the level 
of the relations of production of class composition, the most widely dissem- 
inated and controversial has been the concept of ‘multitude’. Answering criti- 
cisms of having abandoned the concept of class, Michael Hardt and Antonio 
Negri (2004) have insisted that multitude is a renovated concept of class that 
breaks with the limited vision of the political sphere and attempts to encom- 
pass the variety and diversity of class without homogenising it. The multitude 
is constituted in struggle; it rejects representation and homogenisation by its 
very nature, and is not limited to a fixed position in the production process. 

Both Hardt/Negri (2004) and Virno (2004) base their concept of multitude 
on the work of Baruch Spinoza, who in the seventeenth century (unlike Thomas 
Hobbes) saw the multitude as the basis of civil rights, being that in its multeity 
and its collective action it does not become one people.** The multitude is a 
‘set of singularities’, singularity in this case meaning a ‘social subject whose dif- 
ference cannot be reduced to sameness, a difference that remains different’.2° 
It is precisely these differences that become socially enriching by means of the 
multitude’s communication and common action. The form of organisation of 
the multitude is the network, without a centre and with open boundaries.?! 

Hardt and Negri contrast the open condition of the ‘multitude’ with the 
notions of ‘working class’ and the ‘people’. While the latter two concepts are 
based on exclusion, division, and homogenisation, the multitude is based nei- 
ther on identity or unity (like the people), nor on a certain position in the 
production process (like the traditional working class). Virno and Hardt and 
Negri also differentiate between multitude and mass, and contrast the ‘plural 
singularities’ of the multitude to the ‘undifferentiated unity’ of the people.?? 
The mass is composed of social actors who are basically passive, who cannot 
act independently but need leadership.?3 Within the masses, differences tend 
to disappear, though they cannot be reduced to a unity. While the multitude 
has no external limits and is inclusive, the idea of the ‘people’ is connected in 
all its historical variants with a ‘habitual “inside” and an unknown and hostile 
“outside” 24 

Nevertheless, despite Hardt and Negri’s and Virno’s critiques of Hobbes, who 
with his state-centrism was panicked by the idea of the multitude, they end 


19 Virno 2004, p. 25. 

20 Hardt and Negri 2004, p. 99. 

21 Hardt and Negri 2004, pp. vii-xv, 54-5; Virno 2004, p. 33. 
22 Hardt and Negri 2004, p. 99. 

23 Hardt and Negri 2004, p. 106. 

24 Virno 2004, p. 33. 
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up adopting Hobbes's definition of people, which sees them as the actors of 
nation-state building. They oppose the concept of multitude to that of the 
people, which according to them always converges in the state. So in the 
definitions offered by Hardt and Negri and Virno, people ends up being almost 
an existentialist concept. In their vision, the people are not formed through 
historical experiences, struggles, and collective memory, are not diverse in their 
goals, and are not flexible or capable of transformation; the definition varies 
between a republican one, based on homogenisation for the construction of 
the national (as a legacy of the French Revolution), and an existentialist one 
(as natural executor of the historic task of building the nation, following the 
definition of the German philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte). 

This Eurocentric vision completely ignores other historical experiences. In 
Latin America, pueblo (people) may have many totally different interpreta- 
tions, as per the example of indigenous pueblos’, which, far from implying an 
intention to build a nation state, carries the contrary interpretation: it is based 
on a concrete critique of the concept of the national state (as has been seen, 
for example, in Bolivia, where on the base of the indigenous pueblos the new 
Constitution defines the state as a ‘plurinational state’). 

An even greater conceptual problem arises from what according to the 
authors is the basis of the post-Fordist multitude: namely, what it has in com- 
mon. According to Hardt/Negri, “all forms of labour are today socially product- 
ive, they produce in common, and share too a common potential to resist the 
domination of capital.? Or, in Virno's words: ‘The multitude, unlike the people, 
is not defined by qualities, but by capacities. This way of being corresponds to 
post-Fordism and to the “general intellect”: a point of departure, inevitable but 
ambivalent’.”® But if the multitude is the ‘mode of being’ that corresponds to 
post-Fordism, then the capacities that define the multitude are derived from 
the capitalist production regime and not from the struggles that ought to be 
central. In this case, the ‘revolutionary subject’ would be once again defined 
by location in the production process and not through social relations and 
struggles, and here resides one of the basic contradictions of the concepts of 
multitude.” 

The post-Fordist multitude's ‘way of being’ impels the search for non-repre- 
sentative democratic forms and for the collapse of representation. Since its lack 
of homogeneity prevents delegating to a sovereign, the multitude, which wants 


25 Hardt and Negri 2004, pp. 106-7. 
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neither to take power nor to construct a new state, inherently tends toward 
annulling both ideas. This is where Virno sees the most direct connection with 
the seventeenth-century multitude, which also supposedly wanted not to take 
power, but to construct ‘plural experiences, forms of non-representative demo- 
cracy, of non-governmental usages and customs.?8 This reference, however, 
seems forced, because the present multitude is derived from post-Fordism, and 
also because the ‘non-statal uses and customs’ of the seventeenth-century mul- 
titude were frequently focused on the defence of rights, privileges, or specific 
practices without implying an acceptance of plurality. 

Hardt and Negri conclude that because of the multitude's condition of being 
and its form of organisation, it is ‘the only social subject capable of realizing 
democracy, that is, the rule of everyone by everyone”?* Nevertheless, there is 
not even a hint of how this could begin to take shape. Virno, on the other 
hand, rejects what he calls a postmodern focus for the multitude. For him, 
the multitude does not mean the end of the working class, but rather that the 
working class is assuming characteristics of a multitude and not of a people.30 
According to Virno, unity continues to be necessary, but it resides not in the 
state, as in the case of the people, but rather in ‘language, intellect, [and] the 
communal faculties of the human race’*! It is important to underscore that 
unity cannot be in the state, since the state is a product of capitalist relations, 
and thus to go beyond capitalism it is necessary to go beyond the state. 

Virno does not draw concrete conclusions from his analysis. But unity must 
converge in a political project that includes all of society, ‘a world in which 
many worlds fit, as the Zapatistas say. For that to happen, there must be a 
moment of political linkage that the term ‘multitude’ does not cover. To speak 
of many worlds should not blind us to the world in which the many worlds fit. 

Ranciére and Corcoran criticise Hardt and Negri’s mere positive definition 
of multitude. They accuse it of being a concept that ‘manifests a phobia of the 
negative, of any politics that defines itself “against”’* According to Ranciére 
and Corcoran, politics always involves the addition of one people to another 
people, as well as pitting one people against another, and the latter is precisely 
what Hardt and Negri’s concept of multitude rejects.33 
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In Ranciére's analysis, the people are a political actor. In the fifth of his Ten 
Theses on Politics, he summarises his concept of the people: 


The ‘people’ that are the actors of democracy — and thus the principal 
actors of politics — are not the collection of members in a community, 
or the labouring classes of the population. They are the supplementary 
part, in relation to any counting of parts of the population that makes it 
possible to identify ‘the part of those who have no-part’ [le compte des 
incomptés] with the whole of the community.34 


This definition gets us closer to the understanding of pueblo as class that is 
found in parts of Latin America and specifically in Venezuela. In the following 
chapter, the points previously discussed are applied to Venezuelan reality in 
order to develop a concept of what class is in this specific context, and how 
class struggle is expressed in the Bolivarian process.35 


1.2 Class Composition and Breadth in Venezuela 
Chavez’s constant affirmation of the importance of supporting the poor more 
than the other sectors of the population shows a clear class orientation, repres- 
enting a novelty within the history of Venezuelan heads of state.3° The polar- 
isation of Venezuelan society tends to manifest itself in class struggle, funda- 
mentally as a struggle between the accommodated and the marginalised.?” 
Analysis of mobilisations and struggles in Venezuela provides evidence that 
‘the marginalised’ cannot be reduced to a specific actor. On the contrary, it is 
precisely from the variety and multiplicity of the struggles that the Bolivarian 
process derives its revolutionary potential. Between the organisations and 
movements that participate in and support the transformation process, we 
find neighbourhood residents organised in communal councils, labourers and 
informal workers like motorcycle taxi drivers, walking street vendors, peasants, 
women, migrants, indigenous people, Afro-Venezuelans, ecologists, producers 
of independent media, LGBT people, and others. Iturriza writes: 


34 See Ranciére 2001. 
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The multiplicity of actors implies the multiplication of fronts for struggle, 
the diversity of strategies of struggle for radical democratisation of Vene- 
zuelan society, and its capacity for mobilisation to defend the revolution- 
ary process when it has been in danger.38 


The widest focus of class, the multiplicity of actors in the process of change, and 
the recognition of the variety of struggles: all are at the roots of the Bolivarian 
movement. Even politico-military organisations like the PRV (Venezuelan Rev- 
olutionary Party), or later the MRT, were already diverging in the 1970s and 80s 
from traditional concepts with their analysis of class, taking as points of ref- 
erence a wide range of struggles, including those of neighbourhood residents, 
indigenous peoples, cultural movements, sexual diversity movements, and sex 
workers. The PRV in the 70s referred to the ‘crowd’ (muchedumbre) to indicate 
the diversity of the community in struggle.39 

In creating a space for a redefinition of the collective and a critique of the 
actually existing, the movements developed a revolutionary utopia envisaging 
the end of human suffering like that described by Ernst Bloch in The Principle 
of Hope,*° and updated the question of class and class struggle: 


Class can be conceptualized, then, as a community of struggles, diverse 
modes of collective resistance. That position goes against the idea of 
class as a homogenous, synthetic social form. The unity of the monad 
is not homogeneity but, it could be said, the actually existing [concreta] 
community. The actually existing community, then, is the irruption of 
messianic time in the continuum of the abstract community. 


The irruption of ‘messianic time’ in the ‘continuum’ signifies the advance pres- 
ence of elements of the aspired-to classless society, which indicate what the 
future might hold. For Walter Benjamin, messianic time is the symbol of a class- 
less society, and therefore it is a collective time, not an individual one. Ben- 
jamin speaks of now-time (Jetztzeit) to describe the moment when the present 
is interrupted by messianic time.*? Now-time is the time of the presence of 
advanced elements and of the densification of the possibilities and dangers of 
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emancipation. This breaks with the bourgeois temporal concept, which postu- 
lates a time that is empty, homogeneous, constant, and linear. 

In messianic time, emancipation is not transferred to the future or to the 
great beyond. Everything is possible and imaginable — which also means that 
there is not necessarily a liberating outcome. Messianic time presents in short 
form all the history of humanity. It is also found in the living memory of 
traditions and practices in which the experience and praxis of past generations 
is reflected. The actually existing community, which can in flashes appear a 
classless society, is class as a community of diversity and plurality built in 
the struggle to abolish class. It is the community constituted on the basis of 
difference rather than synthesis and homogenisation. 

Since 1998, the government's official discourse, and more explicitly that of 
Chávez, has been directed to the ‘sovereign pueblo’, referring to the marginal- 
ised majority of the population.*3 Chávez explicitly rejected the term 'mass' 
(masa) and was accustomed to speak of the pueblo, and in some cases the mul- 
titud,** precisely in order to make multiplicity visible. The pueblo is comprised 
of the poor, the unemployed, workers, students, retirees, etc. — sectors that, as 
Chavez emphasised, carried out hundreds of ‘microrevolutions’ in the 1980s 
and gos.* Multiple, diverse and contradictory, it is the pueblo of the oppressed, 
the present-day form of Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables or of Los de Abajo in Mari- 
ano Azuela’s novel of revolution in Mexico.** It does not exist a priori, but is 
constituted in relation to struggle, as a social project. In this conception, the 
pueblo is 


the protagonist of the great transformations of history. At times the pueblo 
disappears, but others emerge when customs are shared and there is 
intense communication. The multitudes, then, associate with each other 
in the liberation of ‘metaphysical solidarity’.*” 


The counterpart of the pueblo is the oligarchy. Although some opposition 
politicians and parties have adapted the term pueblo to fit their discourse to 
the new social context, the middle and upper classes do not see themselves 
as pueblo. They identify as people, good people, decent people (gente, gente 
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bien, gente decente), while viewing the pueblo as comprised of poor people and 
marginals.*$ The middle and upper employees of PDVSA, who lost their jobs as 
a consequence of the ‘petroleum sabotage’ (sabotaje petrolero) of 2002-3, called 
themselves gente del petróleo. 

Chavez reinforced his class-oriented discourse by declaring a socialist ori- 
entation in 2005. In November 2008, with reference to Marx, Chavez declared: 


I firmly believe that our battle is an expression of the class struggle. The 
pueblo, the popular classes and the poor against the rich. And the rich 
against the poor. That's the broad outline, though one needs to know how 
to appreciate its subtleties and intermediate stages.*% 


What characterises other struggles — that of the Zapatistas in Chiapas, for 
example — that ‘do not promote a policy of homogenisation and centralisation 
of political action, that is, they do not propose to be a synthesis;*% can also be 
applied to the process of change in Venezuela. Pueblo is not a homogenising 
term; it does not deny diversity. Chavez included the diversity of struggles and 
organisations in his discourse and at the same time he directed his discourse 
to specific elements of the pueblo — to workers, barrios, peasants, women, 
youth, LGBT, disabled people, etc., and included indigenous people and Afro- 
Venezuelans, who look back on centuries of oppression and struggle. With his 
constant positive references to Venezuela's indigenous and African heritage, 
including himself, he contributed centrally to empowering the population.?! 
Chavez did not speak for the poor and the marginalised, but added his voice to 
theirs. This is why the opposition, with its bourgeois racist and classist culture 
within a Eurocentric colonial tradition, despised Chavez so heartily, because 
they saw him as part of the ‘rabble’. 

Denis also uses the terms pueblo and multitude, although he rejects using 
the two terms in opposition.*2 Andrés Antillano, in contrast, considers the 
concept of multitude unsuitable to the Venezuelan context and refers to the 
pueblo. In an interview, he further specified that a more apt term for the 
condition of the Venezuelan pueblo would be a positive use of the pejorat- 
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ive term ‘horde’, which better captures the antagonism between constituent 
and constituted power in the face of massive ambivalence. The horde leads 
itself; it neither has nor wants political leadership, but is chaotic and ori- 
ented around a collective intelligence. These characteristics, however, render 
it more readily influenced and administered by the state, which has an inher- 
ent tendency to control social processes.*3 For Barreto, the term pueblo is 
the most apt for the necessary building of political actors in the process of 
change. 

The common use of pueblo in Venezuela includes the characteristics of dif- 
ference, of crowd, and of multitude; it has several characteristics in common 
with the multitude of Hardt/Negri and Virno. The pueblo has no determined 
position in the production process and is organised in the form of a centre-less 
web. This pueblo-multitude does not seek unity in the state, but in the building 
of ‘a world in which many worlds fit. Nevertheless, there are important differ- 
ences. The pueblo is constituted in relation to struggle and, unlike Hardt/Negri’s 
multitude, the pueblo in Venezuela does ‘sign pacts’, with the end of better 
accomplishing its goals and consolidating its gains. 


We as a pueblo have given everything. We have gone out to the street every 
time they have asked us because we believe in it, we know that the hope 
of all of us, is the hope of the humble people who are with comandante 
Chávez, and for this we struggle and for this we defend the revolution.5* 


By doing so, the pueblo neither delegates nor surrenders its sovereignty, but 
rather tries to create a framework for amplifying its sovereignty. Complying 
with ‘pacts’ and the conditions of compliance are constantly redefined in a 
relation of conflict and cooperation. Transformation is a non-linear process, 
beset with ruptures. 

According to the understanding of the term pueblo current among active 
participants of the transformation process in Venezuela, it is always composed 
of different parts, which maintain their diversity and come together in a social 
project. It is a community built on heterogeneity. It is an open category, con- 
stituted in struggle, which people can join. It is important to underscore that 
the pueblo is in no way predetermined by social status, nationality, or any other 
category. It is not composed of ‘the poor’ or ‘the oppressed’ as such, but is col- 
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lectively constituted in relation to specific struggles and in a struggle for a social 
project in which all struggles can have a place.5> 


For socialism, pueblo is the formula that articulates subaltern pluralities; 
the rough outline of struggles, creations, and resistances of those from 
below; the name of a revolutionary subject self-created in class struggle. 
Erected against hegemony, its universal signification derives from the 
particularity of its organised base. Its horizon is a collective creation.°® 


According to Mazzeo, who comes from the Dario Santillan Popular Front organ- 
isation of Argentina, pueblo is an ‘ethico-political and dialectical’ category, ‘and 
because of that it is constitutive praxis’:5” 


We say that the ‘masses, the ‘multitudes, transform into pueblos [...] when 
they are constituted in collective organisations, social movements, polit- 
ical liberation movements; that the pueblo is the form through which the 
collective project of the exploited begins to be realized; that it is the will 
and the utopia of subalterns that conjures some, but not all, contradic- 
tions and paradoxes. This notion of pueblo does not presuppose division, 
but refers more to linkage among distinct fragments of the subaltern 
classes.58 


Nevertheless, it is necessary to clarify that pueblo cannot be constructed as 
a positive universal category based on its use in Venezuela or other Latin 
American contexts. That is as unworkable as a categorical opposition between 
people and multitude. Like any community that goes beyond face-to-face inter- 
action, pueblo is an imagined community, for which reason it is an ambivalent 
category, whose dimensions and characteristics can only be explained in the 
specific context.®? Historically, the term pueblo has also been used to create 
interclass alliances and to mobilise in the name of exclusive projects and wars. 
The danger of erasing class contradictions under a national unity against the 
‘other, whether internal or external, imaginary or real, is always latent in the 
concept of pueblo.6° 
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2 Socio-Territorial Segregation and Class Formation 


Venezuela is the second most urbanised country of Latin America after Uru- 
guay, with 87 percent ofits population living in urban areas. About 14.3 million 
of Venezuela's approximately 27 million inhabitants live in barrios, which is 
to say, in urban zones with precarious infrastructure, which occupy around 
650 square miles in total.®! (In Venezuela, the term barrio refers specifically 
to popular, i.e. not middle- or upper-class neighbourhoods). Most barrios were 
formed by means of occupying private or public land, since the cities offered 
no space for the newly arrived, and therefore are not only precarious, but also 
officially invisible: 


Material negation accompanies symbolic negation: the barrios are not 
represented in the images of the city, they don't appear on its maps, 
they're not listed in its land registries, don't show up on its censuses, 
aren't covered in its news, and are not included in inventories of heritage. 
The barrios don't exist in the city’s rhetoric, except as danger or anom- 
aly.62 


In the urban zones of Venezuela, the barrio is the most important template of 
identification and collective organisation. Given its Latin American context, it 
is unsurprising that it should be the most important and stable support for the 
transformation process.® The barrio's territorial identification should not be 
confused with nostalgic localism, but, because of territorial segregation, goes 
hand in hand with the dimension of class. In Venezuela, two totally different 
realities of life meet in the same geographical and political space — on the one 
hand, the medium and high strata, which have traditionally been the only ones 
with political influence; on the other, the lower strata, that of the pueblo in the 
barrios and the rural communities. 

The sharing of a collective, precarious daily life in the barrio or the com- 
munity represents a fundamental identification by the lower strata, which 
make up the majority ofthe population. Facing the conditions oflife is a dimen- 
sion marked by struggle, solidarity, and a relational network. It is not a place, 
nor a given community, but a vivid framework of social relations. Moreno 
calls it coexistence (convivencia), and underscores that it is not necessarily 
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harmonious, but may also be conflictive.6* Coexistence, nevertheless, has to 
be built and constantly maintained. Many of the barrios look back on a long 
history of struggles, having had to defend themselves for decades against evic- 
tion, struggle to obtain services, and develop collective mechanisms of mutual 
aid.®> They are thus the result of urban marginalisation, as is the resistance 
against segregation, and as such, they are the guardians of alternative val- 
ues.6 

In the early 1990s, organisations called Water Committees were formed, 
along with other organisations that worked to improve the supply of gas, pro- 
vide health services, organise the collective purchase of residences, and even 
arm self-defence militias, as well as sponsor sporting organisations and, espe- 
cially, cultural groups. Fiestas, dance, and music play a very important role in 
Venezuelan society, and there exist a large number of local cultural groups 
in the barrio that perform on certain dates. These groups frequently dedic- 
ate themselves to strengthening regional musical traditions, which promotes 
a sense of community permanence and historical self-consciousness. As of this 
writing, the communal councils represent the mechanism of self-organisation 
in the more advanced and developed councils, and the most important form of 
local territorial organisation. 

The centrality of territory in the Venezuelan struggles is in contrast with the 
centrality of the workplace or the metropolis that has been traditionally iden- 
tified with ‘old’ and ‘new’ social movements. The most active agent of change 
in Venezuela has been and continues to be the residents of the urban barrios 
and the peasant communities. The building of workers’ councils, for example, 
has been much more difficult. The lack of identification by the greater part of 
the Venezuelan population with factory-industrial labour is due in part to the 
rentier economic model. Factory-industrial labour does not correspond to the 
reality of life for the majority of the people, although there have been import- 
ant worker struggles, like that of the independent unions in the basic industries 
of Bolivar state. However, industrial workers were frequently privileged, and 
official unionism has mostly been corporativist, corrupt and co-opted by the 
political system. 


Class is found not in the factory but in territory, it’s organised around 
territory. It’s a service-sector class, very exposed, that comes and goes in 
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the informal economy and is mostly non-unionised. Territorial struggles, 
barrio struggles, have always had a very strong importance, more than 
workers’ struggles, and quantitatively, this sector is also the large major- 
ity. 67 


Nevertheless, there have been important struggles in the industrial sector, 


and they have been increasing, especially since 2007 (see Chapters 5 and 6). 


Most of the successful ones have been connected with territory and have had 


ties to the surrounding communities. Among industrial workers there exists 


a consciousness of the importance of community relations and a feeling of 
responsibility toward them: 


67 
68 
69 


We want everyone at the national and international level to know that 
when the workers recover a company, it is not to grab it for themselves, 
but to generate more jobs and help the communities. 


We only restarted the plant six months ago, but we have done our social 
labour, which is the most important task. We have to understand that we 
cannot recover a business to become capitalists all over again. We have 
to recover a business to be socialists, to get to the social. Because if not, 
I don't believe it's worth the trouble for the pueblos, for the people of the 
communities, to join the struggle of workers who will one day abandon 
them.*8 


From Taking Power to Process: Constituent Power and Popular 
Power 


To speak of constituent power is to speak of democracy.*? 
All of modern history has been characterized by the indistinguishability 


of the social and the political in the exercise of constituent power by 
the subordinated classes. Not a single episode of the rebellion that for 
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some centuries opposed capital and proletariat has emerged unscathed 
from this common process of social and political that the proletariat has 
imposed. With a violence adequate to the importance of the stakes. What 
else is this if not the definitive hegemony of constituent power, of free 
creative work, that is the extinction of the political as a separate category? 
Constituent power does not eliminate the political, it makes it live as a 
category of social interaction where one lives, in the integrity of the social 
relations among men, in the density of cooperation ... The category of the 
political, like independence or ‘relative autonomy, is brought up only to 
block, order, dominate the omnipotence of the living work: the category 
of the political forms part of constituted power.”° 


Commonly, constituent power refers to the legitimate creative force that resides 
in humans collectively: it comes into effect when the multitude meets the 
potentia, the capacity to emanate, design, mould, create something new, with- 
out having to derive it from, or be subject to, that which already exists. The 
Bolivarian process prioritises constituent power, which is understood not as a 
temporary situation of delegating power and/or sovereignty — in the creation 
of a constitution, for example — but rather as the permanent creative force 
of the pueblo that imposes itself on constituted power. The concept, which in 
Venezuela emerged from the movements of the 80s, rejects the logic of medi- 
ation between ‘civil’ and ‘political’ society as represented by, for example, the 
non-governmental organisations. Rather, it is focused on promoting the grass- 
roots’ potential and direct capacity to analyse, decide, execute, and evaluate 
their concerns. Constituent power refers to the councils in general, to popular 
power, and to the basic concept of the communal state. 

Being omnipotent and expansive, constituent power is and has been the 
justification and the basis of all revolutions, democracies, and republics. It is, 
then, the great motor of history, the most powerful innovative social force. 
Even though it is the source of legitimacy, however, constituent power has 
historically been silenced and robbed of the possibility of acting on its own, 
so it has barely complied with its function of legitimising the existence of 
constituted power. 
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The question, then, is what to do in order that constituent power might 
constantly have the possibility of irrupting to model the present, of impelling 
and creating something new that does not derive from the old. Revolution, 
then, is not understood as an act of taking power, but as a wide process of 
construction of the new, an act of creation and invention.” This is also a legacy 
ofthe Bolivarian process within the movements ofthe American continent and 
beyond. 

In the absence of an extensive theorisation of the concept of constituent 
power by Venezuelan movements, which instead have disseminated it in prac- 
tice, we turn to Antonio Negri's concept (1994), which is not only broadly 
applicable to Venezuela, but has also been widely referenced by the Bolivarian 
movement. 


3.1 Crisis as a Motor of History: Constituent Power vs. Constituted Power 
In the debates of previous centuries about democracy, constituent power was 
considered to be the omnipotent, expansive source that produces the consti- 
tutional norms of the entire legal order, but which is also subject to that pro- 
duction.”* Nevertheless, if constituent power is revolution, it is omnipotent.” 
Therefore every constitutional and legal definition of the role of actor of con- 
stituent power contradicts its nature, since its rebellious spirit is incompatible 
with integration into a standardised, hierarchised system.”* Constituent power 
represents a constant threat to constituted power. In spite of this, it cannot be 
neglected or ignored by legal definition, since democratic legitimacy and the 
legal system’s meaning and justification are based on it. It has thus been limited 
in time and in reach, reduced to legal categories and forced into an administrat- 
ive structure.”5 

In the philosophy of law, there are three different traditions of argument 
that all end up neutralising the potent historical motor of constituent power. 
The traditional posture, which characterises the German school of public law 
from the mid-nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries, considers constitu- 
ent power as transcendent in the face of constituted power. In this definition, 
although constituent power could be the antecedent of constituted power, it 
always remains external. The autonomy of the constituted legal order is abso- 
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lute. Following this line of argument, constituent power almost disappears.”® 
The second interpretation, assumed by some who are positioned near the 
workers’ movement, like Ferdinand Lassalle and Hermann Heller, sees con- 
stituent power as inherent in constituted power. This focus places importance 
only on constituent power during the act of creation of a new Constitution, 
after which constituent power is absorbed and subjected to constituted power. 
The immanence of constituted power is absorbed into the Constitution in the 
form of a natural evolution’ of the state, while the originality and creativity of 
constituent power is negated and annulled.”” The third focus, that of the great 
institutional schools of the twentieth century, denies the ‘original and liberat- 
ing quality’ of constituent power: neither transcendent nor inherent, constitu- 
ent power is integrated into constituted power and expands together with it.” 
Summarising the philosophical-legal interpretation: 


In general constituent power is seen as the power that justifies a system 
and nothing more. The system does not count constituent power among 
the sources of immanent law, since it is considered an element outside of 
law. It has to yield its space to constituted power.” 


As ‘the sign of a radical expression of democratic will’, constituent power is in 
contradiction with constitutionalism, which is always the ‘mediation of and 
within inequality, having as its base an undemocratic paradigm. Constituent 
power ‘is tied to the idea of democracy as absolute power’;®? it is an expansive 
force that ruptures the existing equilibrium, leaving it to the future to explain 
the present.®! Constituent power is formed and reformed in all its parts, con- 
stantly. 

Two historical through-lines of the action of constituent power can be 
traced. The first, more common, is the line of constitution of the political order 
for a new society, faithful to the tradition of the revolutionary principle of the 
Renaissance. It is visible in the great revolutions, which were a response to 
the rationalisation of power: the crisis that emerges of the relation between 
the potential productivity of the society and the legitimisation of the state. 
Republican, democratic, and socialist constitutions all failed to solve this con- 
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tradiction.8? One must therefore view constituent power as a concept of crisis, 
with its essence in that negativity: the legal and politico-constitutional defini- 
tions of constituent power have limited or neutralised it without ever resolving 
in constitutions a synthesis of the dualism between constituent power and con- 
stituted power.83 

Negri bases the development of his concept of constituent power in the 
second through-line of constituent power, in turn grounded in Machiavelli, 
Spinoza and Marx: the continuity of the constituent passion of the Multitudo, 
as Spinoza calls it. This is found within the first through-line and is the cause 
of the process of constitutionalisation and its crisis.84 

Machiavelli sees creative force as the talent of the new man. For him, con- 
stituent power is the passion and capacity of the multitude to organise its forces 
dynamically and to create form. It moves in a state of permanent crisis, which 
is also its stimulus. Taking Machiavelli’s idea as a point of departure, Spinoza 
defines constituent power as the creative force that unfolds its full potential in 
order to constitute itself as a socially determined force following its progress- 
ive, omnipotent desire. The motor is supplied by the inevitable contradictions 
and conflicts it encounters along the way.85 

It is Marx who transforms into a real possibility the idea of democracy as an 
absolute form of government, which in Machiavelli and Spinoza does not add 
up to more than a philosophical variation. For Marx, the force of constituent 
power creates the power of production and along with that the artificial second 
nature of the world.®® Constituent power is creation that joins, inseparably, 
the potentia and the multitude. The constituent principle both represents and 
concludes modernity, since the structure of modern production returns to the 
actor of production, who is responsible for production and its meanings. The 
project is no longer to construct the correspondence between the political and 
the social, but to include the production of the political in the creation of the 
social,87 


All emancipation is a reduction of the human world and relationships to 
man himself ... Only when the real, individual man re-absorbs in him- 
self the abstract citizen, and as an individual human being has become a 
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species-being in his everyday life, in his particular work, and in his par- 
ticular situation, only when man has recognised and organised his ‘own 
powers’ as social powers, and, consequently, no longer separates social 
power from himself in the shape of political power, only then will human 
emancipation have been accomplished.$8 


According to Negri, two obstacles block the open relation between multitude 
and potentia. The first is the vision of unification common to Machiavelli, 
Spinoza and Marx, which has its roots in Judeo-Christian tradition. Unification 
contradicts and blocks the multitude, which draws its force from its irreducible 
diversity.8% The second limitation derives from the tradition of natural law in 
modern rationalism. If the creative force of constituent power is viewed as 
a mere expression of a precondition of natural law and is forced into a pre- 
established scheme, the connection is cut between multitude and potentia.°° 

From the history of constituent power, according to Negri, three conclu- 
sions can be drawn. First, as a creative principle, constituent power cannot be 
neutralised, and the fundamental obstacles reappear every time it turns into 
constituted power. Second, as long as constituent power remains a possibil- 
ity, it represents a dimension of time that is open to the future. And third, the 
contradictions continue in effect, since constituent power does not free itself 
from the concept of progress and the rationalism of modernity. The eagerness 
to overcome those limitations 


... carries constituent power from liberalism to democracy and from there 
to socialism, but it fails every time in the face of the impossibility of setting 
itself the absolute limit. The state, the constituted power, sovereignty in 
the traditional sense, always reappears and winds up finishing off the 
constituent process. 


Constituent power is neutralised by means of the separation, inherent in mod- 
ernity, of the spheres of the social and the political, so that the political poten- 
tial of constituent power is split off from political power. Instead, constituent 
power is subjected to the social division of labour and absorbed by the repres- 
entative system.9? 
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The English and American revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries effected the rationalisation ofthe political sphere' and transformed it 
into a space structured by representation, in which constituted power assumes 
the central role of mediator. While representation is ideally horizontal, medi- 
ation is always vertical. Constituent power loses all its potentiality and exists 
only formally in the representative institutions and the organs legitimised by 
them.93 

The Russian and French revolutions imposed the rational organisation of 
time.** In the dynamic of constituent processes, constituent power is seen as 
a form of society's productive force, as living work; but constitutionalisation 
subjects the collective creativity to the instrumental rationality ofthe capitalist 
mode of production and to the command of constituted power. In this way the 
rationalism of modernity is reaffirmed, with its linear time and its tendency to 
annul the living variety of the world (because of this, we see the Communards 
of Paris shooting at and smashing clocks in 1871). The terror in which these 
revolutions were derived was due precisely to the acceleration of time with 
which constituent power, following the rationalism of modernity, desires the 
elimination of obstacles. 

Constituted power constantly interrupts the historic force of constituent 
power, putting the latter in a permanent state of crisis. This crisis, however, is 
not insurmountable by the force of the multitude, but is only an obstacle. The 
crisis does not even represent a disadvantage; quite the contrary, it is the motor 
of constituent power. This impossibility of reaching a positive synthesis causes 
the potential of the multitude to return again and again in search of another 
way out. Constituent power has no relation with modernity’s progressive linear 
rationality, nor does it, according to Negri, with utopia. Instead, it is crisis and 
dystopia. 

Utopia as a prefigured rough draft has indeed nothing in common with con- 
stituent power. However, one must object that constituent power has utopian 
leanings by means of historical experiences and defeats, values based on cog- 
nition and experience, as well as on feelings. All of that finds its expression 
through myths, popular culture, etc., and these leanings are in turn visible in 
the eagerness to go beyond the rationality of modernity. This accumulation of 
leanings, values, and feelings exists in the collective memory of the multitude 
and has no linear order, but it is constitutive for movements. Negri calls this 
the ontological background, the historical philosophy of constituent power. To 
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take effect it must exist beforehand, albeit in a hidden, slumbering form. This 
is collective memory, which does not produce continuity, but which flourishes 
in certain conjunctures and moments to strengthen constituent power. 

According to Negri, the political form of constituent power is dystopia: a 
democracy that is not determined, not even minimally, by external factors and 
which, radically, is nourished only by its own potential. Constituent power 
breaks with the rationalism of modernity, opposing it with its own rationality. 
Constituent power, then, represents another time and another space, and can 
open up other spaces and times;** it is an ongoing movement beyond modern- 
ity. The rationality of constituent power is a creative action from below that is 
not subject to previous or external rules and develops its own mechanisms of 
control. It is a process of building that is renegotiated to create a space in which 
to move while it penetrates all areas: the social and the political, the law and 
its institutions. Constituent power does not yield or transfer its sovereignty.* 

Equality is the essential material condition that provides the base from 
which the multitude can arise as a force. With equality, there can be no privilege 
of external intervention, which is automatically based on external superiority, 
and which would constitute a blockage of the relation between multitude and 
potentia. Equality in this context cannot signify an absolute reduction to unity 
or uniformity, because the creative force of constituent power develops from 
connection and cooperation between singularities, precisely because they are 
not reduced to a unity. This is in marked contrast to the command that consti- 
tuted power represents, which is based on the alienation of the multitude and 
the expropriation of its creativity and cooperation. The central category of the 
new rationality is cooperation under conditions of equality.?” 

The political, then, is the ‘ontological potential of a multitude of cooper- 
ating singularities.28 Without constituent power, the political is degraded to 
an administrative measure and a despotic exercise of power, but by expand- 
ing the effectiveness of constituent power, it is reinforced and moderated.?? 
The limitation in time and space of constituent power that impels it toward 
the acceleration of time no longer determines its activity. By broadening the 
definition of the political and opening it, the political becomes the territory for 
the change of social relations, to which constituent power can always return to 
impose itself. 
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What does this mean in practice? How can the omnipotence of constituent 
power then be liberated for use as a social motor? Negri imagines the form of 
a “constituent republic' as a Republic that emerges before the state, outside 
the state. It is the paradox of the constituent Republic: that the process of con- 
stitution will never end and the revolution will always remain unfinished'.100 
Revolution, then, is not a process based on unification, but maintains the mul- 
titude's productive diversity. It is a constituent power that does not produce 
external constitutions, but constantly self-constitutes as a collective process. 

In practice, this means: 


[T]o see in the institution a reality that has to open constantly, in order 
to include constituent power in place of excluding it: an institution in 
continual genesis ... Constituent power can be an element of law, or 
rather, an institution that has to continually produce new institutions.!0! 


Since there exists an asymmetry between constituent and constituted power 
in favour of the latter, and since the logics of the two powers contradict one 
another, the path of constituent power is replete with contradictions and 
limitations that continually appear in the course of colliding with constituted 
power. 


3.2 The Popular Constituent Process 


The Bolivarian revolution is nothing without this political invention, 
without this basic sowing and the harvests that it brings: laws, new spaces 
of transformation, liberties, places of self-organisation and popular self- 
government, unfinished struggles that announce new areas of libera- 
tion.102 


Constituent power cannot freeze, cannot be frozen in place by consti- 
tuted power ... Some authors speak ofthe terrible character of constituent 
power. I believe that constituent power is terrible, but that is how we 
need it, terrible, complex, rebellious. Constituent power cannot submit 
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.... constituent power is and must be — compatriots — permanent poten- 
tial, transformative capability, a revolutionary injection to reactivate, very 
occasionally, our Bolivarian process.!03 


The idea of constituent power as an ongoing social transformation process 
began to spread rapidly among the Venezuelan movements at the end of the 
1980s. In the face of the failure of the traditional ideas of organisation and 
transformation, the defeat of the representative way, and the political invis- 
ibility of the non-traditional forces, the direct protagonism of the popular 
bases without representative mediation was proposed. The concept of revolu- 
tion changed, since it was no longer about taking power, but about a broad 
process, extended in time, of construction of the new. The concept of con- 
stituent power became more radicalised and became the horizon of revolu- 
tionary transformation.!°* With that, the state ceases to be the central ref- 
erent of change, since the centre of the revolutionary process has become 
the act of creation and the invention of the new. The similarity of this to 
Negri’s concept was noticed; previously Italian workerism had been viewed 
with interest by different movements in the base and even by armed groups 
like the MRT.105 

The different forms of struggle and resistance that were developed during 
the 80s, the new political culture in the movements, and the experiences of the 
caracazo and of the civic-military uprisings of 1992 brought about a paradig- 
matic change in the movements. The slogans changed. ‘We don't want to be 
government, we want to govern’ is the main slogan of the Assembly of Bar- 
rios, an assembly that articulates a coalition of some 700-800 leaders and 
movement spokespeople with a strong socio-cultural base in the barrios of 
Caracas.!°7 The force of constituent power appears in the new actors of radical 
change, in the poor and marginalised: ‘where there was no “actor of emancip- 
ation’, as imposed in idealistic form according to Marxist orthodoxy, now it 
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will begin to emerge without asking permission of sociologists or revolution- 
aries'108 

During the 1990s, the idea of revolution as a constituent process spread 
among the popular movements.!°9 The concept of constituent power became 
part of the historical current for change. In parallel with the growth of the 
movements at the beginning of the gos, the discourse of constituent power 
assumed a hegemonic role in the political-ideological debate. From that mo- 
ment forward, the traditional political organisations, along with many of 
the high-level military commanders involved in the subversive movements 
(whether from political conviction or because of the balance of forces within 
the movements), had to accept the uncontrollable concept of constituent pow- 
er as part of a dual revolutionary strategy. 


The proposal for the Popular Constituent Process was developed with 
the perspective of the socio-political construction of the revolutionary 
process. It was seen as a process of building and affirming constituent 
power by means of organised social action, and not by constitutional- 
ist representation. And it was developed with reference to the strategic 
mechanisms that serve to give form and body to the popular insurgency — 
a point with which everyone agrees in principle — empowering the thesis 
of Three in One’, that is, of insurgency understood as strategic interac- 
tion among the rebel military forces, those nuclei of guerrillas that are 
still organised, and the popular militia that is under construction." 


Some circles ofthe MBR-200 and some grassroots barrio organisations formed 
militias. However, along with the traditional left, many nationalist-oriented 
military personnel rejected the creation of militias. Among the military, only 
Chávez and other young officials supported fully the proposition of ‘Three 
in One) so it was never fully applied in its totality. The concept of Popular 
Constituent Process (PPC) continued extending into society. Chávez read Negri 
in prison (1992-4) and acknowledged his work as an important influence in the 
development of the Bolivarian project.” He cited Negri frequently, as during 
his swearing-in as president in January 2007.12 
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The PPC concept has been disseminated by means of hard work at the grass- 
roots. The collective Guacamaya, with which Roland Denis was affiliated, ded- 
icated itself as of 1995 to elaborating methodologies and materials to dissem- 
inate the idea of PPC. It developed flyers and training materials, and organised 
workshops with activists from the base, who come principally from the bar- 
rios, from area organisations of education and culture, and from the MBR-200, 
achieving a common debate with movements who had kept their distance from 
the MBR-200 because of their scepticism about the military. 

The process of collective discussion and production brought diverse forces 
to postulate an ongoing constituent process, realised by an indelegable con- 
stituent power, that served as the path of transformation. This ‘permanent 
revolutionary process, without limits of time or space, without predetermined 
stages or territories,'3 is collectively led by a protagonism from below. This 
logic attempts to overcome the logic of institutional representation and the 
rationalism of the traditional left (partisan/worker), while taking away from 
the state the institutional monopoly over collective transformative action.” 


The ‘institution of the state, not the most revolutionary of states, in such 
space as it imposes and administers the movements and the rules of 
collective will, from now forward will not be the only place with the right 
to establish the horizons of building a new order; quite the contrary, it will 
tend permanently to be overwhelmed by the irruption ofa popular power 
that unfolds at the base of the society."5 


Unlike the ideas expressed in the theoretical framework of the PPC, the Con- 
stituent Process of1999 had representative elements. The process that brought 
forward the new constitution of the present-day Bolivarian Republic of Venezu- 
ela was, rather, a hybrid between protagonism and representation. Though the 
Constituent National Assembly (ANC) was primary and sovereign, not subject 
to any other body, it was composed of elected representatives. The popula- 
tion participated massively via various collective mechanisms in the process of 
producing the new constitution, contributing proposals to the ANC; although 
these proposals were non-binding, their influence was great, but neverthe- 
less it is a question of principles, not of results. Several important mechan- 
isms deriving from the concept of constituent power were reflected in the new 
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Constitution. First of all, the basis of the new Venezuelan Republic, ‘particip- 
atory and protagonistic democracy, tends toward suppressing the separation 
of the social, political, and economic spheres. Beyond that, the Constitution 
formulates various explicit rights that function as a base to ultimately develop 
the putting into practice of participatory and protagonistic democracy, like 
the introduction of citizen and constituent assemblies that can make binding 
decisions." 

Constituent power as a force of change, nevertheless, had emerged and 
made its way in broad sectors of society. Prior to the 1998 presidential election, 
hundreds of Constituent Circles and Constituent Committees of the Base were 
formed, which discussed both general and specific topics. These circles grew 
and multiplied following the elections. In Caracas, constituent assemblies were 
formed in six of the 32 parishes [parroquias, administrative subdivisions of 
Caracas].17 

The traditional forces, which dominate the representative spaces of the 
Bolivarian process because of their experience, their inclination, their political 
apparatus and their practice, struggle against the application of the concept of 
constituent power to representative mechanisms, since for many of them it sig- 
nifies a threat to their mechanism of political reproduction. In the Bolivarian 
electoral alliance Movimiento v. República (MVR), those responsible for build- 
ing the party rejected the proposal of the revolutionary militant William Izarra 
and others to bring to fruition the building of the party and the elaboration of 
its proposed programme by means of local grassroots assemblies.18 

The idea of a popular constituent process lost force in the following years 
because of the prominence of the central figure of Chavez, and because of the 
conflictive internal situation that obliged the movements to defend the pro- 
cess against opposition attacks instead of dedicating themselves to the building 
of the process. With only a few exceptions, like the Urban Land Committees 
(CTU), there were not many broadly diffused experiences of protagonistic par- 
ticipation, while the Constitutional mechanisms went practically unexploited. 
Moreover, the chavista government saw constituent power as an annex to rep- 
resentative structures and not as the central decision-making source.!9 Even in 
those years, however, the self-constitution of the base as constituent power was 
decisive for the continuation of the process at least twice: during the coup of 
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2002, and the petroleum sabotage and business lockout of 2002/3.!20 On those 
two occasions, constituent, not constituted, power was the protagonist. The 
same thing happened with the occupation of factories and businesses by their 
workers during and after the business lockout, while the government took more 
than two years to take a position. 

As of 2003/4, the government launched a policy that reinforced the strategy 
‘from below’ and focused on promoting participation in communities and 
workplaces, inaugurating the missions and holding debates on worker co- 
management and self-administration. By the initiative of some municipalities, 
Municipal Constituents appeared, along with forms of local governments, the 
Local Councils of Public Planning (CLPP), and finally the communal coun- 
cils and the communes.!?! Constituent power sought its own direction while 
cooperating with and confronting constituted power. But also ‘the state has 
played a fundamental role in reinforcing the sense of empowerment of the base 
of the chavista movement'!?2 This has been viewed by the majority of authors 
and organisations (like the National Peasant Front Ezequiel Zamora, the Urban 
Land Committees, the majority of the barrio collectives and the independent 
media) sympathetic to the process as a reinforcement of the orientation from 
below and of direct participation. 

In this very complex situation, there still persists a contradictory relation- 
ship of conflict and cooperation. With the institutional opening and the mas- 
sification of the programmes, new movements emerge; but at the same time, 
many leaders and cadres (referring to experienced activists and organisers) go 
to work in the institutions, debilitating the movements. The broadening of prot- 
agonistic participation brings with it an increase in the conflicts between the 
state and the base, and within the state itself, which also becomes a site of class 
conflict. That is not surprising, since the increasingly profound social trans- 
formation multiplies the points where the different logics of below and above 
come into conflict. 

The National Economic and Social Development Plan 2007-2013 (MinCI 2007) 
postulates organisation and collectivity, respecting autonomy and liberty, as 
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the basis of revolutionary democracy. Sovereignty resides in and is not trans- 
ferable from the pueblo, and ‘given that sovereignty resides in the pueblo, it can 
direct the state on its own, without needing to delegate its sovereignty, as hap- 
pens in practice with representative or indirect democracy’!?3 However, the 
strengthening of institutions and the presence of the state bring a growing bur- 
eaucratisation which impedes transformation and tends toward institutional 
administration of social processes. 


In general, what the state organisms do is show up and: this is the project, 
this is the Commune, that's it, ready. They lay it all out and someone 
says: Okay, and when did we discuss this project? That kills the essence 
of popular participation. Of the pueblo building its own history.!24 


The role of Chávez has also been ambivalent. He assumed a maximally import- 
ant role, directing public attention toward little-known initiatives from below, 
achieving thereby their dissemination and massification. He was seen as an ally 
and a guarantor of a process of protagonistic, inclusive transformation on the 
part ofthe popular movements, which took him as a reference in their increas- 
ing conflicts with the institutions. 


We ask as a representative of Fundacomunal, or the Ministry of the Com- 
munes, that we receive a response because perhaps the next time it will 
not be a document that arrives at the ministry, but a press conference 
with all the communities and all the beneficiaries, so that the President 
will know, the way he learned that the Ministry of Health was not doing 
its job, that they are not doing their job and he who does not do his job 
opens a space for someone else to enter.!25 


The centrality of Chavez, however, also created difficulties for the organic 
growth of popular initiatives, given that mayors, governors, and some insti- 
tutions are more engaged in artificially creating a large number of initiatives 
endorsed by Chavez than in supporting a qualitative growth from below. 

In short, the idea of constituent power not subjected to constituted power 
assumes the form of councils. This is reflected in the fact that the conjectured 
base for a future Venezuelan socialism is in a structure of councils of different 
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character that cooperate and converge at higher levels oforganisation, in order 
to overcome the bourgeois state and replace it with a communal state. Various 
“councils of popular power' (communal councils, councils of workers, student 
councils, peasant councils, women’s councils, among others) are part of that 
structure and are being promoted and implemented. 


3-3 The Simultaneity of Foci: Resistance, Insurrection and Constituent 
Power 

How can we understand the complex, contradictory process of struggle and 
construction taking place in Venezuela? Hardt and Negri are clear that counter- 
power cannot go on being understood as it was in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. In the classical revolutions, the three principal elements of counter- 
power - resistance, insurrection, and constituent power — were thought of as 
separate and in chronological order. In the face of the limitless sovereignty of 
the empire, today each one of these moments can and must be included in the 
others.!26 

The three elements of counterpower formulated by Hardt and Negri can 
be found simultaneously in the Bolivarian process: (1) in the resistance of the 
popular movements against political, economic, media, and imperial military 
pressure, and against a bureaucratisation or institutionalisation that could 
lead to stagnation or even regression of the process; (2) in the class struggle 
that temporarily assumes insurrectional dimensions; and (3) in constituent 
power, which designs a new society through progressive participation and self- 
organisation. The concept of counterpower also explains the specific character 
of the Bolivarian process: the partial transference of the class struggle to the 
interior of the state, where at some moments counterpower emanates from 
constituted power while at others it functions against the state. 

So although Hardt/Negri’s concept of counterpower contradicts the Bolivar- 
ian process on some points, it is useful to take it as a point of departure and 
modify it for application to the Venezuelan process. According to Hardt/Negri, 
who locate their concept beyond the national state in the context ofempire, the 
disappearance of the national state as an autonomous political sphere would 
annul the possibility of being able to transform social space using state instru- 
ments.!2’ The Bolivarian process nevertheless moves within the framework of 
the national state, which, contrary to the theory of Hardt/Negri, leaves some 
limited room for manipulation. Venezuela's international policies also demon- 


126 See Hardt and Negri 2002. 
127 See Hardt and Negri 2000. 
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strate a constant effort to broaden the spaces of action beyond national bound- 
aries, in order to be able to survive as a social transformation process, which 
obviously cannot be produced as a mere ‘national revolution’, as the enormous 
difficulties of transforming Venezuelan society and economy show. Moreover, 
in Venezuela the central role of transformation is assumed not by the state, but 
by the organised pueblo. 

The fact that the Bolivarian Constitution assumes the role of a social con- 
tract on the basis of which counterpower is developed also contrasts with the 
focus of Hardt and Negri. Nevertheless, the national and territorial frameworks 
derive from real political conditions, although conceptually the content and 
orientation of the Constitution look farther afield: while national sovereignty 
is key for the possibility of developing a politics that goes beyond the power 
of imperial decision, there is an orientation toward a continental alliance and 
south-south cooperation. 

Another limitation of Hardt and Negri’s concept is that it does not stipulate 
where counterpower will lead. Negri recognises that his idea of counterpower 
is very Leninist, so that the concept of counterpower could be understood as 
what the Marxist classicists have defined as ‘dual power’ in a revolutionary 
phase and/or transition to socialism, although without resolution but rather 
prolonged eternally. So although the concept is useful for analysing the com- 
plexity of the Bolivarian process at a certain stage, it is not helpful in indicating 
the directionality of the movements. To understand the intentionality and the 
perspective of the process of construction and search, it is more useful to refer 
to the Latin American concept of popular power (poder popular). 


3-4 Popular Power: The Knowledge of Resistance 


Popular power is not something distinct from socialism, although it al- 
ludes to a singular form of conceiving and building it.!28 


The idea of popular power is closely related to the concept of constituent 
power. The two emerged forcefully from below in the early gos, and in the 
early years did not have many repercussions at the governmental level. Since 
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2005, however, popular power has been connected in official discourse with the 
building of participatory and protagonistic democracy, and later of socialism. 
The reinforcement of popular power was declared by Chávez as the most 
important pointin the transformation process in Venezuela, assigning a central 
role to the communal councils.!29 

Popular power refers to the capacity of the marginalised and oppressed to 
change power relations by means of processes of organisation, formation, and 
coordination for administering and determining their own lives. The building 
of popular power signifies the construction of social relations contrary to the 
logic of capital. The model is not a finished concept, but is continually in devel- 
opment and renovation; it is a process of search and creation that draws on 
centuries of popular experience, forms of organisation, and struggles by subal- 
terns (marginalised, indigenous, formerly enslaved, etc.). By its own logic, pop- 
ular power refers to the basic grassroots democratic forms: self-organisation 
and councils. 


The subject of popular power has to do with the people's capacity to take 
the reins. The ‘power’ is the capacity that one has to do something. And 
‘popular’ because it belongs to the pueblo, to the base. The only way for- 
ward is for the comrades to participate, empower themselves, and assume 
this new institutionality. Ultimately it means the democratisation of the 
state. It is popular democratisation, in which the pueblo assumes and 
builds this new institutionality. In order for us to be able to build socialism 
it is necessary that the pueblo take control of those instruments.30 


In this reading, popular power is based in ‘doing’ and is the only way toward 
socialism. In previous historical cases, popular power has been understood as 
the need for a parallel power in a revolutionary process, creating a situation of 
dual power. After the consolidation of the new structures of the ‘true’ power, 
the party and/or the ‘revolutionary state, popular power has been subjected 
to them. In Venezuela, unlike in previous revolutionary processes, popular 
power is not conceived of as an intermediate link, but rather as a path and a 
goal. And unlike other revolutions, in Venezuela there was no taking down or 
destruction of the old structures in promoting the creation and dissemination 
of the structures of popular power. 


129 Lander 2007, p. 79. 
130 Juan Carlos Pinto, Simón Bolivar Communal National Front, FNCsB, in Azzellini and 
Ressler 2010. 
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Neither can popular power, by its own logic, be awarded from above. Popular 
power cannot be conceived of by the state, nor can it be conceived of without 
the state. The question of sovereignty, or control of resources, puts on the table 
the question of the relation between the state and popular power. 

In the Venezuelan case, Chávez and part of the government knew that it 
would be a central task to reinforce and consolidate popular power in order 
to accumulate strength and survive as a process of change. This would not be 
limited to the power of formal government, as was Allende's Unidad-Popular 
government in Chile. The popular government of Chávez did not assume 
itself to be the consummate expression of a duality of powers ... and instead 
developed initiatives that tried to build it.131 In this way, the state itself has also 
become a battlefield. 

Owing to institutional logic and the internal dynamics of the process of 
change previously described, the spaces of popular power have to be built 
with and against constituted power, which — although it may formally support 
the building of popular power — tends to co-opt it, imposing the norms of 
constituted power and administering it, sabotaging as it does so the creation of 
a new institutionality from below and the transformative potential of popular 
power. One of the measures that best illustrates this contradiction was the 
renaming of all the ministries as Ministries of Popular Power. 


131 Mazzeo 2007, pp. 141-2. 


CHAPTER 3 


Movements and Alternative Construction in 
Venezuela 


People, when organised, have enormous power, more than any govern- 
ment. Our history runs deep with the stories of people who stand up, 
speak out, dig in, organise, connect, form networks of resistance, and alter 
the course of history.! 


Revolutionary dreams erupt out of political engagement; collective social 
movements are incubators of new knowledge.” 


This chapter offers a reading of the development of the Bolivarian process since 
1998, seen through the optic of two-track construction. Offering a critical dis- 
cussion of the term ‘social movements; it proposes a more suitable concept for 
the analysis of Venezuelan movements. In a historical summary, it applies the 
concept to Venezuelan reality in order to present an analysis of the new frame- 
work for movement action in Venezuela. Subsequently, it analyses some of the 
principal popular movements beyond the movement for workers’ control, and 
analyses the composition, orientation, autonomy and relation to constituted 
power of the Bolivar and Zamora Revolutionary Current (CRBZ), the Settlers 
Movement (MDP), and the National Network of Communards (RNC). 

The political, social, popular, and cultural forces that converge in the Bolivar- 
ian process come from different socialist, communist, libertarian, and revolu- 
tionary traditions and experiences. The confluence of state-centric and anti- 
systemic orientations delineates new paths of social transformation, different 
from strategies previously proposed by the same currents. Social transforma- 


1 Zinn 2007, p. 11. 
2 Kelley 2003, p. 8. 
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tion is developed as a two-track process. According to the normative orienta- 
tion that guides the Bolivarian process, the central agents of creating the new 
are the popular autonomous movements, not the state. The state is the guar- 
antor of the material conditions so that the movements can develop and build 
the new social model, but in reality the asymmetry and the different logics of 
constituent and constituted power make for a contradictory, conflictive rela- 
tion between the two. 

Since 1999, a great variety of mechanisms for participation have been tried. 
The search for a framework for participatory and protagonistic democracy, pos- 
tulated in the 1999 constitution, has arrived at popular power and socialism. 
Assumed to be anti-neoliberal at the outset, the Bolivarian process proposed 
strengthening human and civil rights and the building of a ‘participatory and 
protagonistic democracy’ that represents a supposed third way beyond capital- 
ism and socialism — an economic transformation that looks toward a ‘humanist 
economy of solidarity’. 

2003 saw the beginning of the building of parallel structures (especially by 
means of the social programmes called ‘missions’) with broad participation 
from below. The impossibility of carrying to fruition structural changes in 
the prevailing political and economic system; attacks by the opposition, the 
bourgeoisie, the Venezuelan oligarchy, national and transnational capitalism, 
and the us in the face of a reformist social project; the organisational processes; 
and the radicalisation of the movements: all combined to push the process 
further to the left.3 

The assumed socialist orientation (as a process of searching, not as an 
existing truth), the idea of popular power, and the councilist initiatives connect 
with the historical line of the commune and not with that of the state. The 
normative orientation of the transformation process proposes the overcoming 
of the state (and its gradual substitution by the communal state), since it 
is considered an integral product of capitalism. Following this analysis, the 
state is not a neutral instrument (as in the Leninist focus) or an autonomous 
entity (as in the bourgeois or social-democratic focus), and thus cannot be the 
central agent of transformation in building the new model of socialist society. 
The central role as agent of change, of creator of the new, falls to constituent 
power. The mechanisms of transformation, the structures of self-government, 
and the solutions to prevailing problems, have to emerge from the popular 
movements and the organised pueblo. The state is responsible for lending 
technical and economic support to constituent power and guaranteeing the 


3 Azzellini 2007a; Wilpert 2007. 
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material conditions that the realisation ofthe common good requires, in order 
that constituent power can develop the new society.* 

The two-track approach, from above and from below, is based on the build- 
ing of structures parallel to the existing institutions and mechanisms, and ulti- 
mately refers to councilism and the building of the communal state. This focus 
was declared by Chávez to be the normative orientation for the transition to 
socialism. It is shared by some governmental sectors and by a number of the 
organised movements that propose a protagonistic role for constituent power 
in redefining state and society, thus opening up a perspective on how to over- 
come the logic of capital. Among the popular forces that have adopted this 
perspective are the strongest movements, like the MDP, the CRBZ, the move- 
ment for workers' control, the RNC, and many communal councils. President 
Maduro assumed the centrality of communes during his 2013 electoral cam- 
paign. 

This official normative orientation does not prevent the many institutions 
and proponents of the from-above strategy from trying to impose themselves 
on constituent power and reproducing the prevailing system instead of try- 
ing to overcome it. While the from-below strategy rejects representation and 
representative democracy, and proposes instead the exercise of autonomy and 
auto-government, the from-above approach can coexist with representative 
democracy and considers the state as the most important agent of the ongoing 
transformation. Following this logic, supporters of the from-below approach 
have accused institutional forces of promoting partisan interests and of pro- 
moting a bureaucratisation with demobilising effects. Because of the asym- 
metry existing between constituent and constituted power, there is a tendency 
on the part of the institutional bureaucracy and the parties to monopolise 
decisions and ignore corruption.” 

The concrete strategy for the transformation toward socialism is based on 
the building of communal cycles of production and consumption, following 
the idea of a communal socialism. The central theoretical reference for the 
building of the ‘communal system is Istvan Mészáros, who delineates strategies 
for the transition to socialism in his book Beyond Capital: Towards a Theory 
of Transition. Mészáros differentiates between capital and capitalism, and 
considers capitalism to be only a historical variant of the realisation of capital. 
The challenge facing the movements toward socialism, in Mészáros's analysis, 


4 Azzellini 2010; 2013. 
5 See APPP 2005; Ellner 2008. 
6 Mészaros 1995, pp. 739-70. 
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lies in overcoming the ‘metabolic reproduction’ of capital (which has not been 
done in “actually existing socialism’). 

The tradition of communal or communitarian socialism, with its character- 
istics of local self-administration, workers’ control, participation, direct demo- 
cracy, and horizontality, also connects with Latin American currents of Marxist 
thought, such as, for example, the Peruvian José Carlos Mariátegui and the 
ideas of the philosopher and educator Simón Rodríguez, teacher of Simón 
Bolívar and central reference of Bolivarianism, who in 1847 proposed a form 
of local self-government that he called toparchy. It also shares visions and 
practices with historical experiences of organisation by indigenous people 
and Afro-Venezuelans (for example, organisation into cumbes, drawing on the 
palenques or quilombos of Venezuela).” 

As of 2007, protagonistic popular participation was officially located in a 
context of popular power, revolutionary democracy, and socialism, with the 
goal defined as twenty-first-century socialism (as opposed to the “actually exist- 
ing socialisms' of the twentieth century) in full development and debate. The 
process of search and construction is oriented principally toward such values 
as collectivity, equality, solidarity, liberty, and sovereignty.® 

During the 2006 presidential election, Chavez called for the electorate to 
decide if Venezuela should take the route leading to socialism. After an over- 
whelming victory for Chavez, the new presidential term brought the broaden- 
ing of participation mechanisms and councilist structures, along with a vision 
of twenty-first-century socialism that picked up proposals and plans from anti- 
systemic, councilist and libertarian currents. The Venezuelan socialist project 
is based on the building of ‘councilist structures’ from bottom to top, in dif- 
ferent sectors of the society (Socialist Workers’ Councils, ccs, communes, and 
communal cities), with the intention that these councilist structures of self- 
government and control of production, together with higher-level cooperation 
and coordination, will gradually lead to replacing the bourgeois state with 
a communal state. The council form looks also toward overcoming the split 
between the supposedly autonomous economic, social, and political spheres, 
which split is seen as the foundation of the bourgeois state and capitalism (and 
is constantly reproduced by them). Overcoming the split between the social 
and the political means overcoming the difference between governed and gov- 
ernors, and the difference between civil society and political society. In order 


7 palenque, quilombo: names for communities of self-emancipated (or ‘runaway’) slaves, some 
of which continued as communities after the end of slavery. 
8 MinCI 2007, p. 30. 
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to avoid the state then becoming central and without a counterweight as in the 
countries of ‘actually existing socialism’, the Venezuelan project suggests that 
even the future communal state must itself be subordinated to popular power, 
which supplants the old bourgeois civil society.? 

The central problem is an asymmetry of power in favour of constituted over 
constituent power. The question then becomes how the movements of con- 
stituent power can maintain their autonomy and have a fundamental influence 
on the transformation process without losing the initiative to the state or repro- 
ducing its forms and structures. The great challenge of the Bolivarian process 
is to create practices from the institutions that support, accompany, and rein- 
force the ‘from below’ without co-opting or limiting it. If constituent power is 
not the driving force of the process of change and the source of creation of the 
new, it is not possible to create a structure of co-existence opposed to the logic 
of capital. The centrality of the autonomy of the movements has proven to be 
fundamental for the social transformation process in Venezuela, as for example 
in the mobilisations against the coup in April 2002 and during the oil lockout. 

In this context, it is important to remember that, although Venezuela’s 
political, economic, and social system may be in transformation, and although 
the functioning of the state and the relation between state and society may have 
experienced substantial transformations since 2000, it is still fundamentally a 
representative political system (albeit with various elements of participatory 
democracy) in a capitalist society. With the deepening of the process, points 
of conflict have proliferated between the social transformation process and 
antagonistic sectors at both national and international levels; this has also 
occurred within the forces of the process of change, between constituent power 
and constituted power. 

Especially since 2007, the government’s capacity to reform has collided ever 
more frequently with the inherent limits of the bourgeois state, the capitalist 
system, and rentier logic. Recent years have seen a strengthening of movements 
and self-management initiatives that seek to overcome the bourgeois state and 
replace its institutionality with popular power. But at the same time, there has 
also been a strengthening and bureaucratisation of the institutions that, out 
of their own inherent logic, try to control the social processes and reproduce 
themselves. The process of social transformation is complex and contradictory, 
since constituent power is both strengthened and restrained by the institutions 
of constituted power. The struggles expressed in various movements of con- 
stituent power to impose themselves on the institutions are a class struggle, 
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with the creation of another system as the goal. In this context, it is interesting 
to observe that some state-initiated or state-promoted mechanisms of grass- 
roots organisation managed to develop a relative autonomy (of organisation, 
debate, and decision), which is a necessary precondition if they are to trans- 
form the state. 


1 Social Movements or Popular Movements? 


Before we can define the role of the movements of the base in the Venezuelan 
transformation process, it is essential to redefine the concept of movements. 
I will take as a point of departure a critique of the concepts that began to be 
disseminated in the late 1970s and early 80s, when the study of movements was 
established as an academic discipline, principally in the Us and Europe. This 
happened in the context of Marxist theories having lost their strong influence 
following the crisis ofthe Fordist model of accumulation and regulation. 

The new model of production and its accompanying neoliberal policies 
changed the subjectivities and the parameters of organisation and struggle. 
Especially in Europe, one part of the new movements converged in new party 
organisations. The emergence in the 6os of new social movements provoked 
movement theorists to speak of New Social Movements (NsM), which were 
defined in opposition to the ‘old’ labour movement.!° A central argument is 
that the new movements act in specific fields and, supposedly, lack the previ- 
ous labour movement's clear goal of total social transformation or a socialist 
society. In contrast to the hierarchical structure of the labour movement, the 
NSM share a more horizontal, democratic internal function and do not have a 
binding organisational structure. In other words, NSM participants (individu- 
als, groups and organisations) are more autonomous than those of the worker 
movement, though as a consequence, strategic planning is harder.!! The NSM 
are ‘networked social structures of people, groups and organisations, which 
express protest with collective actions, to change the social or political real- 
ity and oppose changes that are being made"? They are considered indicators 
of malfunctioning political systems, or of growing differentiations in modern 
societies, and are based on constructed identities.13 


10 See Rucht 1994. 

11 Neidhardt and Rucht 2001, p. 541; Della Porta and Diani 1999, p. 14. 
12 Neidhardt and Rucht 2001, p. 540. 

13 Castells 1997; Luhmann 1991; Rucht et al. 1998; Castells 1997. 
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According to the most common definition, social movements are protest 
groups constituted in a more or less lasting manner, acting outside of par- 
tisan politics and directed at situations that are considered a threat. They are 
“involved in conflictual relations with clearly identified opponents; are linked 
by dense informal networks; share a distinct collective identity.!* The way NSM 
are organised and function has a certain democratising effect. They draw pub- 
lic attention to topics that are marginalised or ignored by institutional politics 
and majoritarian society, formulate collective interests of certain groups, and 
develop collective practices; their activists are informed and practice altern- 
ative politics.’ The more critical approaches in the social sciences identify 
the new movements as a laboratory and incubator of participatory democratic 
practices.!6 

Certainly, many of the new social movements have a democratising effect. 
We can also concur with the schematisation of characteristics in their organ- 
isation and mobilisation. The problem with most social movement theory, nev- 
ertheless, is that it reduces the movements to an intrinsic role in the system, 
whereby they are only able to push changes in the frame of liberal democracy 
but not to overcome it, and are shunted off into the social sphere, which is sep- 
arated from that of the political. According to these approaches, movements 
are all about contentious politics, and are always constituted in opposition to 
an existing or future menace. 

But while that might be the case for various movements, the condition can- 
not be generalised. The new global movements that have emerged since 2010 
have further demonstrated the inadequacy of academic interpretive models. 
As principal participants and actors in the creation of a new social, polit- 
ical, and economic order — one that questions the separation of spheres — the 
Venezuelan movements do not fit these definitions. Another difference with 
the definitions of the Ns is that in Venezuela (as generally in Latin America, 
but also, for example, in India) many social movements are organised move- 
ments, with clear structures. These can even be more democratic and particip- 
atory in many cases than the informality of the NsM, given that the absence 
of formal structures tends to favour the development of informal hierarchical 
structures.!” 

In the Venezuelan context (as in other cases), it is necessary to understand 
the movements as central actors of society that have been formed by the social 


14 Della Porta and Diani 2006, p. 20. 

15 See Nolte 2002; Kaltmeier et al. 2004. 
16 Miiller-Plantenberg 2001, p. 26. 
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conditions and relations in which they were born, as much as they also form 
them. The fundamental idea of Bolivarianism, understood as a movement of 
movements, is found in its divergent experiences of local, regional, national, 
and continental struggles of emancipation and resistance. The Venezuelan 
left's rich political, social, and cultural history is little known. Following Marx- 
ist historians like Eric J. Hobsbawm, George Rudé, Edward Thompson, and 
Howard Zinn, who envisioned a ‘history from below’ and who attribute a clear 
rationality to the movements, the development of the Bolivarian process can 
be described as the formation of a historical current for change, composed of 
different left currents coming together without homogenisation to converge in 
a common project of searching.!9 

This historical current for change was constituted by means of various his- 
torical events that, following Walter Benjamin, can be considered ruptures in 
the continuum:?" the popular uprising of the 1989 caracazo, the 1992 civic- 
military uprisings, and the 1998 electoral victory of Chavez. The historical cur- 
rent for change is not a closed, hermetic, homogeneous characterisation. The 
Bolivarian process is characterised by the great political and historical diversity 
of its actors and their forms of organisation. 

An important element in the creation of paths to emancipation is, as Ben- 
jamin emphasises, awareness of past generations. 


Not man or men but the struggling, oppressed class itself is the depository 
of historical knowledge. In Marx it appears as the last enslaved class, as the 
avenger that completes the task of liberation in the name of generations 
of the downtrodden ... Social Democracy thought fit to assign to the 
working class the role of the redeemer of future generations, in this 
way cutting the sinews of its greatest strength. This training made the 
working class forget both its hatred and its spirit of sacrifice, for both are 
nourished by the image of enslaved ancestors rather than that of liberated 
grandchildren.”! 


In Venezuela, it is easy to observe the importance of history in creating the 
identity of struggle. The ability to define the focus of the common vision of 
history, to create a popular hegemony in its interpretation, is central for the 


18 See Hobsbawm 1995; Thompson 1991; Zinn 2007. 
19 Bonilla-Molina and El Troudi 2004, p. 104. 

20 Benjamin 1968, p. 262. 
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transformation movement. In the popular struggle of Latin America, tradi- 
tion and myth have a persistent function.2? The Bolivarian imaginary con- 
nects the popular with a revolutionary interpretation of the republican her- 
oes Miranda, Rodríguez, Bolívar, Josefa Camejo, Ribas, Manuela Sáenz, etc.23 
Moreover, at their side it places anti-systemic strugglers and revolutionary 
heroes (the heroines are still few in number) that emerged from indigenous 
and African-descended Venezuelans, peasants, and the poor, marginalised, 
excluded and persecuted: the Cacique Guaicaipuro, the Negro Miguel, José 
Leonardo Chirino, the peasant general Ezequiel Zamora, etc.2* The transform- 
ation of past struggles against the established order into the flags of contem- 
porary movements can be observed in all of Latin America.?5 

This recourse to the past, which always requires an update, should not be 
confused with nostalgia or folklore. It is, rather, the ‘secret rendezvous between 


22 Mazzeo 2007, p. 56. 

23 Francisco de Miranda (1750-1816): revolutionary, precursor of the struggle for Venezuelan 
independence. Miranda fought in the American and French revolutions. In 1806, he failed 
in his attempt to unleash an independence war in Venezuela, after establishing a short- 
lived beachhead on the Venezuelan coast with a small army of liberation. Josefa Camejo 
(1791-1862): independence heroine, joined the revolution in 1810. In 18u, she organised in 
Barinas groups of women to participate in the armed struggle. In 1821, she led 300 slaves in 
an unsuccessful attempted rebellion against the royalists in the region of Coro, though in 
early May 1821 they achieved a declaration of independence in the peninsula of Paraguana. 

José Félix Ribas (1775-1815): hero of the independence war in Venezuela. Manuela Sáenz 

(1797-1856): Ecuadorian, independence heroine. Over the centuries her role was reduced 
in the historiography to being Bolivar’s companion, but today she has been restored to 
memory as a combatant and independence heroine, and is considered a precursor of Latin 
American feminism. 

24 Cacique Guaicaipuro: Indigenous leader of the pre-Colombian era in the Spanish province 
of Venezuela in the sixteenth century who organised a ferocious, successful resistance 
against the Spanish colonists, expelling them from the region of de Los Teques in the 
valley of Caracas and the neighbouring coastline for almost a decade (Azzellini 2009e). 
Negro Miguel: African slave who in 1553 directed the first rebellion of African slaves 
registered by the Spanish colonial authority. The revolt interrupted a gold rush in the 
mining region of Venezuela Burla. El Negro Miguel established a maroon colony. Today 
he is remembered as a leader in the struggle for racial justice in Venezuela (Azzellini 
2009h). José Leonardo Chirino (d. 1796) is recognised as a precursor to the struggle for 
independence and abolition of slavery, and as a symbol of African heritage of Venezuela 
(Azzellini 2009f). 

25 To name only a few: Tupac Amaru, Tupac Katari, José Marti, Farabundo Marti, Flores 
Magón, Augusto Cesar Sandino, Emiliano Zapata, Pancho Villa, etc. 
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past generations and our own'2f And “each update contributes to a collect- 
ive, historical composition of a utopia that, in this way, has folds and layers 
superimposed’.” It is what Benjamin described as ‘a weak Messianic power, 
a power to which the past has a claim.?® So it is completely out of place for 
bourgeois historians to contradict the Bolivarian revolutionary interpretation 
of the struggles of the past. On the one hand, history has no objectivities 
and is subject to interpretation; on the other, the revolutionary interpretation 
has lessons for the present: only when Bolivar integrated his movement to 
include those from below and recognise some of their claims did the move- 
ment triumph. In the face of opposition accusations of chavistas of being 
chusma (rabble), Chavez answered, ‘yes, we're the same chusma who followed 
Bolivar’.29 

As Walter Benjamin wrote, the past — the memory of the exploited, op- 
pressed, and assassinated — is fundamental in creating the path to liberation. 
Nevertheless, it is also the hope for, and the envisioning of, a different, achiev- 
able future, which is a necessary basis for a critical praxis of liberation. This 
future emerges and becomes tangible in struggles. Bloch calls it the not-yet. 
Utopia is not a rootless fantasy, but is fundamental and necessary. As Marx 
noted in a letter to Arnold Ruge, in 1843: 


It will then become evident that the world has long dreamed of possessing 
something of which it has only to be conscious in order to possess it 
in reality. It will become evident that it is not a question of drawing 
a great mental dividing line between past and future, but of realizing 
the thoughts of the past. Lastly, it will become evident that mankind is 
not beginning a new work, but is consciously carrying into effect its old 
work.30 


In the Venezuelan and Latin American context, the most adequate term for 
‘social movements’ is ‘popular movements’. The Venezuelan movements have 
not been limited to a merely social role, but have entered forcefully into politics, 
becoming active agents in the construction of the future. Since the late 1980s, 
it can be observed how movement struggles in Venezuela are not limited to 
obtaining compliance with specific sectors’ demands, but are driven by the 


26 Benjamin 1965, p. 88, my translation. 
27 Mazzeo 2007, P. 57. 

28 Benjamin 1968, p. 254. 

29 Herrera Salas 2004, p. 124. 

30 Marx 19754, p. 144. 
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desire for profound systemic changes. A fundamental aspect of these struggles 
consists in postulating popular participation in the reformulation of all policies 
and of a new political system. The electoral victory of Chavez was based on his 
postulating the impossibility of a political, social, and institutional continuity; 
being the candidate most outside the ruling system, he formulated the neces- 
sity of a rupture with it, as well as declaring the urgency of refounding the 


republic. 
2 The Historical Current for Change and the Ruptures of the 
Continuum 


The popular movement becomes stronger when the political movement 
understands that the idea is not to intervene in the popular movements. 
We want instead to make their work easier, to give them the tools so that 
the population organises.*! 


The left — the Communist Party, the unions, the youth organisation of Demo- 
cratic Action (AD), and a large popular mobilisation — played a fundamental 
role in the 1958 overthrow of the Marcos Pérez Jiménez dictatorship. But it 
was subsequently marginalised by the bourgeois parties URD, AD and Copei 
by means of the Pact of Punto Fijo (PPF 1958), which was followed by vari- 
ous other pacts with businesspeople, the Vatican, and the unions that built 
a repressive democracy with no other channels for mediation than those of 
the parties in power and the unions tied to them. As a consequence, armed 
organisations began forming, and the Venezuela Communist Party (PCV) parti- 
cipated in armed struggle. Between 1960 and 1962, there were military uprisings 
in coordination with organisations of the left and with guerrillas.32 

The guerrilla movements did not manage to create a base of support in the 
population, and they failed.33 Nevertheless, they left an important legacy: the 
Venezuelan Revolutionary Party (PRV), born of a schism in the guerrillas of the 


31 Alfonso Tovar, Fundación Cultural Simón Bolívar, Caracas, in Azzellini and Ressler 2004. 
32 See Azzellini2009b. 
33 See Azzellini 2009c. 
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PCV in 1965, which declared itself Marxist and the follower of an emancipatory 
and revolutionary Bolivarianism. The central references are: Simon Bolivar; 
his philosophy teacher Simon Rodriguez (1769-1854), who frequented utopian 
socialist circles in early nineteenth-century France; the peasant general of the 
federal war, Ezequiel Zamora (1817-60);3* and indigenous and Afro-Venezuelan 
resistance.35 The revolutionary left began to postulate alliance with a civic- 
military uprising as the way to a Venezuelan revolution, and various currents 
began to infiltrate into the army or recruit soldiers clandestinely. There, in 
connection with the history ofthe Venezuelan army and its social composition 
of lower classes that reached up into the ranks of the officers, one finds the 
cause of the unusual positions and politics that emerged from the army at the 
beginning of the 60s and re-emerged in the 80s. 

During the 60s and 70s, the political and military defeat of the armed struggle 
in Venezuela created a highly critical debate about the foquista concept,38 
the authoritarianism of the Communist parties, and the simple transference 
of revolutionary experiences. This caused the different organisations to orient 
themselves more toward social movements, most of them recognising the 
autonomy of the movements, and they began a work that was scarcely visible 
for many years. 

The historical current for change was thus comprised of many diverse polit- 
ical, social, and cultural movements that converged in the 70s and 80s. Many 
declared themselves to be anti-authoritarian and anti-Stalinist, and were tied 
to the councilist tradition of socialism and the dissident voices of party Com- 
munism, both Soviet and Chinese. Others were influenced by Guevarianism, 
Mariateguism,9” Trotskyism, Workerism,38 and European autonomism. They 
read and discussed Anton Pannekoek and Antonio Gramsci. Autonomous pop- 
ular and worker movements appeared at the base. The currents of liberation 
theology were present, along with ideas from national liberation movements 
and indigenous and African resistance currents. There were insurrectional 


34 See Azzellini 20098. 

35 See Azzellini 2009d; Denis 2007. 

36  Foquismo: the theory, advanced by Régis Debray and derived from the experience of 
Emesto ‘Che’ Guevara, that relied on the notion of small bands of guerrillas, whose 
example was supposed to be followed by others. 

37 Named for the Peruvian socialist José Carlos Mariátegui. 

38  Operaismo/obrerismo: ‘Workerism’, a Marxist current originating in 1960s Italy around 
Raniero Panzieri, Antonio Negri, and various journals and organisations like Potere 
Operaio and, subsequently, Autonomia Operaia. Workerism postulates worker autonomy, 
assemblyism, direct democracy, and mass violence as a base for change. 
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movements in different social sectors. Over time, the concept of emancipat- 
ory Bolivarianism was adopted by many organisations and movements with 
distinct origins and histories.39 

At the beginning of the 1980s, Venezuela entered a deep economic crisis that 
became a political crisis. The puntofijista*° system was in decline. Its rejection 
by the population, especially the poor, was directed not only at the traditional 
parties but also at the concept of representative democracy in general. In 1988, 
the situation was dramatic: inflation was at 100 percent, there was hoarding 
and speculation of foodstuffs, and those with scarce resources were not eating. 
When in 1989 president Carlos Andrés Pérez implemented a programme ofaus- 
terity and structural readjustment that, following International Monetary Fund 
guidelines, raised the price of public transport, the accumulated discontent 
erupted on 27 February in a popular rebellion known as the caracazo. The poor 
came down from the hills of Caracas toward downtown, looting everything they 
found along the way. As the uprising extended to almost all the cities in the 
country, the government ordered a military repression that caused between 
3,000 and 10,000 deaths, depending on the source. 

Investigators and activists agree that 1989 was a critical point of change, 
a rupture in the continuum of Venezuelan history that was also, to refer to 
Benjamin again, an “emergency brake. Responding to Marx's affirmation that 
revolutions are the locomotive of world history, Benjamin suggests it might be 
otherwise, and that revolutions are humanity’s attempt to pull the emergency 
brake. 


Referring to Foucault’s concept of effective history, Iturriza explains: 


If February 27 has any relationship to June 1848, the Paris Commune, May 
'68 in Paris, or the Argentine cordobazo,* it is that they are events that, 
having drastically altered the existing power relations, changed the course 
of historical events.*3 


The middle ranks of the army were those who, ordered by the superiors to turn 
their weapons on the pueblo, principally committed the caracazo massacre, 
and the events accelerated the conviction among them that it was necessary 


39 See Azzellini 2009d; Denis 2007. 

40  Puntofijismo: the power-sharing arrangement among Venezuela's three major parties, 
signed at Punto Fijo in 1958. 

41 Benjamin 2003, p. 402; Ellner 2003, p. 19; López Maya 2003, p. 102. 

42  Cordobazo: the May 1969 uprising in Córdoba, Argentina. 

43 Iturriza 2007, p. 5. 
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to act fast to stop the regime. In February and November 1992, there were 
two civic-military uprisings that failed, the first of them led by Chávez. These, 
together with the caracazo, became constitutive for the Bolivarian process. 
In the midst of a crisis of traditional power, the popular movements took 
more and more of an autonomous stance; they gradually shifted from making 
specific, timely demands about concrete problems to demanding control, self 
determination, self-management, and constituent power. 

The movements of the 80s and gos were characterised by their great diver- 
sity, their adherence to direct politics, their rejection of representation and 
their limited territorial reach.** This development took place within the con- 
text of experiences with the party left, from the pcv to the Movement toward 
Socialismo (MAS) and the Radical Cause (Causa R), the latter two of which were 
formed in 1971 after a rupture in the Communist Party.*8 

Other ruptures of the continuum that were constitutive for the Bolivarian 
process were the 1998 election of Chavez and the following constituent process 
with broad popular participation in 1999, which created for the first time a 
provisional framework for the transformational process. The great diversity of 
the components of the process became visible: 


[T]oday one must understand that popular participation, in a myriad 
of forms not reducible to parties, movements, or associations, has been 
incorporated in a determinative manner in the political reconfiguration 
of the new century. The neoliberal scorched-earth policy generated integ- 
ral social antibodies, so that responses are in all the reaches of society 
(economic, political, normative, identitarian, and cultural). The principal 
characteristic of the political changes in Latin America has to do with this 
renewed participation.*” 


This is also the foundation of the Bolivarian process: 


The extraordinary revolutionary potential of chavismo derives from its 
multiplicity of actors. This multiplicity implies the multiplication of 
fronts of struggle, the diversity of strategies put into action to struggle 
for the radical democratisation of Venezuelan society, and the capacity 


44 See I-AA 2009. 

45 It was and remains common to find organisations at all levels of the community, even 
politico-military organisations, which rarely extend beyond the local area. 
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to mobilise to defend the revolutionary process when it has been endan- 
gered. These multiple singularities brought millions into the streets to 
restore democracy on April 13, 2002.*8 


The New Framework of Action 


After these changes, social movements will not be able to continue oper- 
ating as they have been, especially in the countries where the presence 
of leftist and progressive governments forces them to refine their tac- 
tics and discuss strategies for confronting unexpected situations. The 
challenges that these changes pose have been debated for some time, 
and are not only political in character but also theoretical or concep- 
tual, since previous forms of analysing and comprehending reality are 
showing themselves to be often incapable of accounting for new situ- 
ations.*9 


The context of organisation and struggle in Latin America has changed funda- 


mentally during the last decade and a half. The most favourable conditions for 


popular movements are found in Venezuela, with contradictions and dangers 


that include the financial availability and co-optive capacity of its institutions. 


This aspect is reinforced by a tradition of paternalistic assistance in Venezuela 


and by the limited experience of popular organisation and local independence 


(in comparison with other Latin American countries), although there have 


been many experiences of popular struggles.5° Andrés Antillano of the ctu 


describes the problem: 


48 
49 
50 


[I]n La Vega, on my street, we had assemblies every 15 days where 100, 
150 people arrived and we deliberated over our different problems. [But] 
there was no formal organisation. Surely we ought to have resolved this 
tension within an organisation that is an administrative mechanism. We 
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had an organisation that did not mobilise and a mobilisation that did not 
organise.5! 


To overcome that contradiction and create a broad popular self-organisation as 
a basic necessity for the proposed transformation process (something that, for 
obvious reasons, cannot be decreed by the state), the government connected 
its initiatives and social programme to the activation and strengthening of 
forms of popular self-organisation. As of 2004, social programmes, especially 
missions in the sectors of education, health, and production, propose the 
active participation of the organised community as a basic element. That was 
necessary, given that Venezuelan political culture and the political system have 
a clientist and paternalistic character, which has its origin in the rentierist 
economic model. The strong representative culture foments expectations of 
representation, rather than protagonistic agency.°? 

The approach that has been widely used in public policy since 2004-5 has 
been enormously effective: hundreds of thousands of volunteers organised 
themselves across the length and breadth of the national territory to work 
in the CTU and in the missions or in local popular organisations. The mech- 
anism is visible in the Barrio Adentro Mission, which creates a new health- 
care system: the state assigns a doctor to the communities if the popula- 
tion organises health committees that support the doctor's work. The suc- 
cess of the mission is rooted in the complementary nature of the two ele- 
ments.53 

While the state has played and continues to perform a fundamental role in 
the transformation of consciousness that, in the long term, contributes to a 
cultural change and to the scope of organisational autonomy, the process of 
‘two-track construction'”** is faced with the contradictions inherent in the rela- 
tion between constituent and constituted power. Consequently, the relation 
between movements and popular organisations, on the one hand, and the state 
and its institutions on the other, is marked by conflict and cooperation. The 
role of the state is ambivalent. The state disseminates and supports the popular 
processes, and chavista discourse strengthens the self-confidence of the poor 
and of the popular movements. But the centrality of the state and its role as a 


51 See E-AA 2008. 

52  Azzellini and Ressler 2004. 

53 With the growing institutionalisation of the missions (and the partial transformation of 
compensated activism into salaried labour relations), their role as a mechanism of self- 
organisation and emancipation diminished. 
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distributive entity for financial resources promotes the self-limitation of move- 
ments. Moreover, since many state institutions continue operating under a 
logic and with bourgeois structures that do not respond to the necessary trans- 
formations, the persistence of paternalistic and welfarist institutions threatens 
to distort popular autonomous organisation. 

Although the majority of the popular movements and organisations are part 
of the Bolivarian process and make reference to Chavez, they were not and 
are not controlled by the president, by the United Socialist Party of Venezuela 
(Psuv), nor by the state; the ascent of Bolivarianism in the government has had 
complex consequences for them. Not all the movements managed to position 
themselves within the contradictory context or adapt their policies to the new 
circumstances.* Political orientations favourable to the new government and 
the institutional opening brought many activists from different movements to 
work in institutions, debilitating some movements in the process. Many other 
movements, meanwhile, strengthened as a consequence of the new institu- 
tional policies. The indigenous movement, for example, integrated many of its 
demands into the 1999 Constitution, achieving more than in any other Latin 
American country in this era — even though in Venezuela the indigenous pop- 
ulation is only around 2.1 percent of the total population.5” However, given 
the strong persistence of developmentalist visions among the Bolivarian forces 
(especially the institutional forces) and the continuation of previous powers’ 
interests and structures (especially on the local level), points of conflict exist 
with the indigenous populations, including the slowness with which indigen- 
ous territories are being demarcated, open-pit coal mining in the Zulia region, 
and local issues with cattle ranchers. 

The most controversial case is that of women’s movements. There is no 
doubt that these movements achieved the inclusion of many of their demands 
in the Constitution, including the historic feminist demand of recognition for 
housework as the creation of surplus value and the factoring of it into retire- 
ment calculations (Art. 88). The Bolivarian process, however, transformed the 
structures and the orientations of the women’s movements. Prior to 1998, the 
women’s movement had a more feminist cast, and while on rare occasions 
it mobilised some hundreds of principally middle-class women, it was more 
oriented toward interparty lobbying. The new women’s movement is much 
broader-based, and is principally composed of poor women. Many of the goals 
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of the feminist movement, however, are reflected in the transformation pro- 
cess, though in a less specific way.?8 

The events linked to the rivalry that began as of 1999 between opposing mod- 
els of society led to a rupture of interparty cooperation in favour of interests 
supposedly specific to women. Many women who had previously been activ- 
ists in leftist women’s organisations were integrated into the new institutions, 
orienting their work in the new politico-social framework toward the masses of 
women in the poorest social strata — for example, by institutional mechanisms 
such as the Women’s Bank and the National Women’s Institute, or the Barrio 
Mothers Mission, which financially supported more than 300,000 single moth- 
ers and organised them as workers and politically.59 

Although many self-organisation processes are institutionally promoted, the 
great majority of women are not organised, whether in state-affiliated mass 
organisations or within the principal party in power (as has been the case 
in revolutions in Nicaragua or Cuba), nor did they organise in independent 
women’s movements (as the ‘traditional’ feminist movement postulates). The 
majority of Venezuelan women in the barrio are organised in the context 
of community organisations, work in local spaces undertaking struggles out- 
side the state framework, and are also strongly identified (despite their sharp 
criticisms of the institutions) with the ongoing process and especially with 
Chavez. ®° 

These circumstances, together with the absence of a discourse and defined 
objectives, have prompted some researchers (who identify with a more ‘tradi- 
tional’ feminism, if we want to call it that) to maintain that ties or connections 
are lacking between women of the Bolivarian popular movements and ‘authen- 
tic’ feminism. According to Rakowski, for example, women activists in the bar- 
rios ‘have no understanding of the history of women’s struggle in Venezuela’! 
Fernandes writes: ‘popular women’s organising contains its own unique history, 
struggles, and trajectories, which cannot be reduced to the history of femin- 
ism in Venezuela’.6* We could therefore rather accuse partisans of traditional 
feminism of not understanding barrio women’s expressions of gender-oriented 
struggles. 

However, the fact that women’s movements have not maintained (or built) 
a structure for organisation and autonomous discussion means that certain 
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of their most controversial issues are being under-prioritised nationally, and 
enter into the national agenda only with difficulty. The paradigmatic case in 
this sense is the question of abortion, the legalisation of which is supported 
by grassroots organisations (especially collectives and feminist organisations, 
and some representatives of state women's institutions), but is rejected by 
the church, the opposition, and even by part of the Bolivarian forces — by 
political representatives, as well as some within the social base of the process. 
Those Bolivarian forces who are favourable to abortion rights and women’s self- 
determination have not been able to introduce the subject into the present 
political agenda. 

At election time, the popular organisations and the Bolivarian partisan 
and institutional forces downplay their criticisms and differences, and appear 
much more homogeneous than they are outside of electoral situations, when 
the organisations' criticisms of the government increase. In the liberal camp, 
this has been interpreted as subjugating the movements to outside interests. 
García-Guadilla, for example, maintains that the mobilisation of cru members 
in the 2004 referendum in favour of the continuation of Chávez's mandate 
meant that the CTU was “politically penetrated and temporally mobilised as 
Units of Electoral Battle.®? A similar argument was proposed by the human 
rights organisation Provea with regard to the electoral mobilisations of the 
FNCEZ.** This interpretation implicitly denies the popular movements their 
political rationality. Electoral mobilisations of the movements and popular 
organisations, on the contrary, demonstrate the advanced level of strategic 
rationality of the popular base. The movements see themselves as an integral 
part of the transformation process: in strategic moments there prevails the 
defence of the legal and political framework that permits the continuation 
of the transformation process, despite all the contradictions and problems 
it poses. In fact, as Garcia-Guadilla notes, in the case of the CTU, ‘once the 
processes were terminated, they returned to their organisational spaces'.£5 


4 Popular Actors and Autonomous Construction 


The autonomous popular movements include indigenous and Afro-Venezu- 
elan movements and organisations; gender-based and LGBT movements; 
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alternative, independent, and community media; and many others. Given the 
impossibility of analysing them all, this section will concentrate on the largest 
ones. 

The most consolidated and organised of the great movements are the peas- 
ant movement, the settlers’ movement, the workers’ control movement, and 
the more recent movement of communards (about the workers' control move- 
ment, see Chapter 6). All are part of the process of change, but neverthe- 
less, their structures are selforganised and their debates and decisions are 
autonomous. All exist in a relation of cooperation and conflict with constituted 
power. It is interesting to note in this context that two of these movements, that 
ofthe settlers and ofthe communards, have their origins in state initiatives (the 
CTU and the ccs/communes), which have been appropriated from below and 
have gained spaces of autonomy. 


4.1 The Bolívar and Zamora Revolutionary Current 

The Bolívar and Zamora Revolutionary Current (CRBZ) is composed of: the 
peasant organisation FNCEZ; the Simón Bolívar National Communal Fornt 
(FNCSB), which regroups communal councils, communes, and communal cit- 
ies; the Simón Rodriguez Centre for Training and Social Study (CEFES); and 
the Workers Popular Power Movement (MPPO). The construction of the CRBZ 
is the result of an autonomous focus of the FNCEZ that postulates the building 
of a revolutionary current with organisational autonomy within the Bolivarian 
movement.®® The FNCEZ is defined as Marxist, has within its constitution a 
clear class orientation, and supports the government and the Bolivarian pro- 
cess,®” but seeks a deepening of revolutionary transformation and more resol- 
ute action against corruption and bureaucracy. The organisation collaborates 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, the National Institute of Rural Development 
(INDER), the National Institute of Lands (INTI), the National Institute of Integ- 
ral Agricultural Health (1NsA1) and other institutions related to agriculture and 
the development of the rural environment, and also has some institutional 
responsibilities, especially in regional dependencies of various state institu- 
tions. Since 2010, it even has two representatives in the National Assembly, 
elected on the ticket of the largest government party, the PSUV. 


66 For more information about the CRBz, available at: http://www.crbz.org/. 

67 In the face of the murders by landowners and their hired assassins of more than 250 
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At the same time, the FNCEZ has organisational, political, and formative 
autonomy: 


We are an autonomous organisation, we have our own school, we organise 
it ourselves, we help the pueblo organise ... [A]lthough we are with the 
process and with the president, we are an autonomous organisation, born 
out of the base.*8 


In almost all the states ofthe country, the FNCEZ has successfully taken advant- 
age of the new political framework for organising peasants. The Peasant Front 
grew rapidly, and consolidated to become the largest, most active peasant 
organisation in Venezuela and one of the strongest popular movements. This 
growth was possible because of its strategy of organisational autonomy com- 
bined with intense institutional cooperation. The FNCEZ's organisational au- 
tonomy permitted it to confront and pressure officialist powers and local, 
regional, and national institutions. It organised the occupation of institutions 
(like the regional dependencies of the INTI or the FONDAFA, the Develop- 
ment Fund for Agriculture, Fisheries, and Forest), which it accused of failing 
to respond to peasants' needs, blocking highways as a form of pressure, and 
occupying lands to work them. In 2005, for example, the FNCEZ organised the 
occupation of a part of the hacienda La Marqueseña that had been expropri- 
ated by the state, with the intention of pressuring the state to deliver part ofthe 
land to landless local peasants. In this way the FNCEZ obtained 500 hectares, 
machinery, and financing to put together a cooperative of local peasants. 

Like the FNCEZ, the CRBZ is also an integral part of the transformation pro- 
cess and cooperates with governmental institutions. It too takes its own posi- 
tions, which do not always agree with those of the government.*? Its strategy is 
based on the building of alliances with other revolutionary sectors of the trans- 
formation process, above all with the other large movements and autonomous 
organisations, like the cTu/settlers’ movement, the National Network of Com- 
munards (RNC) and the movement for workers’ control. 

Although they collaborate with the government, the focus of all the organ- 
isations that make up the cRBz is that of the autonomous creation of a project 
for a socialist society: 


68 Luz Mery Bermúdez, FNCEZ, in Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
69 To cite one example: the CRBZ forcefully condemned the illegal April 2011 rendition of 
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Within the Commune we talk about what communal or self-govern- 
ments, as we call them, consist of. [We talk about] what [functions of] 
government the pueblo exercises in order to administer, manage, and 
plan the policies of the Commune and of the communal councils. We 
want to strengthen from the base how we ourselves conceive political, 
economic, cultural, and military popular power. The topic of security and 
defence is important for our Bolivarian process, because of threats to the 
revolutionary process. 


In July 2011, the Simón Bolívar Communal National Front started participating 
in the meeting of the National Network of Communards. At the international 
level, the FNCEZ is a member organisation of Vía Campesina and has close 
relations with the Brazilian MST; indeed, the CEFES was created with the 
support of the msT. There are also intense contacts with popular organisations 
in Argentina and Honduras. 


4.2 The Settlers’ Movement 

The Settlers’ Movement (MDP) is a network of urban movements composed 
of the Urban Land Committees (Comités de Tierra Urbana, CTU); the tenants 
network, which struggles against eviction and in favour of the expropriation of 
apartments and their delivery to those who live in them; the pioneer encamp- 
ments of homeless families, who mobilise for the right to urban land and organ- 
ise for the building of new collective settlements; and the janitors’ movement, 
formed by families who work as janitors, which links the right to work to the 
right to have a home. Like the organisations that comprise it, the MDP emerged 
by the initiative and with the support of the CTUS. 

The CTUS were born through state initiative, but nevertheless they rap- 
idly created an autonomous structure and became a central pillar of popular 
organisation in the barrios. According to statistics from the National Technical 
Office for the Regularisation of Urban Lands (OTNRTTU), in 2009 there exis- 
ted 7,332 CTUs. Their origins go back to a 4 February 2002 presidential decree, 
which — in response to the barrio residents’ long struggle to legalise urban 
lands — officially recognised the barrios as part of the city and regulated the 
process of regularisation and legalisation of urban lands. Each cru includes 
200 families at most in a territory self-defined by the cru during the process 
of self-constitution. The cTUs received legal status and were empowered to 
map the territories they organised (receiving the support of engineers and 
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cartographers from the state) and to define land ownership in those territor- 
ies. They deliver land titles and have the legal power to shape public spaces. 
This modus operandi has been decisive in the success of the CTUS, given 
that 


[t]he high degree of informality of land possession in the barrios impedes 
the creation of a trustworthy mechanism to determine the titleholder of 
an occupied parcel. In this scenario the only source to establish legitimate 
possession (which determines the property right) is the historic social 
understanding of the barrio and its residents ... [T]he CTU permits a 
transparent, equitable process in the regularisation of property." 


In 2006, an urban land law was approved after the institutional proposal was 
discussed in depth, revised, and widened by the crus in the communities.”2 
Shortly after the law was passed, the CTU began to discuss how to reform it, 
and a reformed law, which included their proposals, was passed by the National 
Assembly in 2009. The forms of legalisation of lands and popular protagonism 
made possible the delivery of more than 500,000 individual and collective 
titles between 2004 and 2011. The focus of the process of legalisation of urban 
lands in Venezuela prioritises the collective and social, and contributes to the 
strengthening of the communities. That marks a fundamental difference from 
past neoliberal processes of legalisation of urban lands, promoted by the World 
Bank and others, which in the 80s and gos in Latin America faced the challenge 
of commodifying urban lands that had remained off the market, in the hope of 
making possible the obtaining of credit and mortgages, thus dynamising the 
real estate market.73 

Unlike the neoliberal process, regularisation of urban lands in Venezuela 
gives the communities an instrument with which to safeguard their collect- 
ive interests against the pressure of the real estate markets. The ability to 
define land as public prevents unused land from ending up as the object of 
real estate speculation. In some CTUs, collective forms of urban land tenancy 
have emerged that assure the residents their homes, but subject to collective 
decision the permission to sell or rent them. The cTus’ familiarity with the 
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territory and its organisational forms has made them a decisive actor in emer- 
gencies, as in the case of collapses and slides from heavy rain in the barrios of 
Caracas. 

The crus rapidly widened their field of action beyond the legalisation of 
lands, responding to the necessities that emerged in the process of collective 
organisation depending on the habitat. The cTus at first, and then all the MDP, 
developed proposals and projects for the democratisation of urban land own- 
ership and struggle against the ‘urban latifundio [large estate], against specu- 
lation, and against the commercial centres.” They have produced proposals 
for habitat management for construction of new urbanisations, participatory 
urban policy, and the ‘right to the city’ (a proposal of the CTU to that effect was 
included in the constitutional reform rejected by popular vote in 2007), for the 
struggle for a ‘socialist city, and against the use of living space and land as mer- 
chandise. 

The most important institutional counterpart to the cTUs since the major- 
ity of urban lands in the barrios have been legalised is the Ministry of Popular 
Power for Housing and Habitat. The relation of the cTUs with the ministry has 
been in large part conflictive. The focus of the ministry’s residential policy pri- 
oritises in a traditional manner the simple search for residential solutions. The 
CTUS' integral focus derives from the active participation of the communities 
in planning, and includes issues of habitat and quality of life.79 Andrés Antil- 
lano notes that the problem is not access to resources. The ministry has been 
willing to finance projects of the cTus, but nevertheless, this is not central to 
the cTUs’ approach: 


We have told the ministry of housing that our fundamental problem is not 
that they give us resources and that they finance our projects, but that 
we want to define housing policy ... We have always said that we must 
advance in the building of a new society with the state, without the state 
and against the state. The relation with the state is not defined by us but 
by the willingness of the state to subordinate itself to the interests of the 
pueblo.”6 


This focus is shared by the MDP. In January 2011, around 100 MDP spokespeople 
presented and discussed their proposals with Chavez and some ministers in an 


74 The Caracas MDP, for example, in July 201 signed 11 agreements for the management of 
residential complexes. The measure benefited 2,000 families who were renting there. 

75 See E-AA 2008; MDP 2007. 

76 See E-AA 2008. 
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encounter that lasted almost seven hours and was broadcast live on television, 
pursuant to which Chávez accepted almost all their proposals. A reform ofthe 
Organic Law of Labour was agreed upon to improve the janitors' rights, along 
with a new law to regulate rentals. It was decided to allow collective titles in 
the law of land ownership regularisation, and to provide for collective credits 
to finance the construction of new communities pursuant to decree. Chávez 
also decreed a prohibition on forced evictions pending a new law ofurban land 
ownership and rentals, which was passed in 2011. 


4-3 National Network of Communards 

The National Network of Communards (Red Nacional de Comuneros y Comu- 
neras, RNC) has been the most important autonomous movement in pressing 
for the construction of communes. A selforganised network that began in 
2008, it brings together communes, both existing and under construction, from 
all over the country. The intention of this self-organised network is to build in 
a democratic manner from below a communal state based on councils; to con- 
tinue developing a constituent popular process; and to deepen the constituent 
character of the pueblo. It was created as an institutional initiative after Chávez 
called for the formation of a team to analyse the existing experience of the 
communes that had been formed autonomously from below. Atenea Jiménez, a 
central activist ofthe commune members' movement since its beginning, says: 


A mapping was begun, identifying 21 pilot experiences. But since every- 
thing is complicated at the bureaucratic level, that took a year. It made 
for a very interesting project, since the communes were substantially 
advanced. The Ministry of Communes was created, and they kicked us all 
out and we decided then and there to begin a process of articulation by 
popular power. There were 16 communes at that moment. We articulated 
the idea ofnot working from within the state but from ourselves ... that we 
could speak for ourselves, learning, self-teaching, supporting the idea of 
endogenous development. We worked with popular education, with the 
interchange of knowledge ... We started out in 2008 with 16, and right now 
there are more than 80 experiences at the national level in the Network 
and we add more experiences with every activity. The process of building 
the commune without subordination to any kind of power outside the 
community brings us together.” 


77  Seel-AJ 2012. 
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The communards’ Network continued growing, with about 500 communes 
participating in 2015. There are regular encounters of regional spokespeople, in 
regions agreed to by the Network, and at least twice a year national Network 
encounters are organised. There are also work commissions — in communica- 
tions, for example — and thematic meetings, like those on ‘socialist communal 
productive economy’ or the ‘organisation of the National Network of Commune 
Members, the organisation of the National Communal Council, and the organ- 
isation of the communal state’. Another thematic meeting worked on the pro- 
ject of a communal school, self-organised by the communes for their benefit. 
Based on the experiences of popular, liberatory, and in practice revolutionary 
education, it was proposed 


to develop a popular formative model to press for the birth of the new 
man and woman with class consciousness, contributing in this way to the 
transformation of the present education system, which is still conservat- 
ive in nature and reproduces the logic of capital.?8 


In July 20n, it was agreed to continue the structuring process by means of a 
National Council of Commune Members and of national, regional, and local 
commissions of organisation, communication, formation, communal project 
planning, and defence. With respect to the latter, the intention was declared 
to ‘assume territorial security and defence, composing the militia with com- 
batants from the communes, with the intention of safeguarding the strategy of 
occupy, produce, and defend’. 

In the Fourth National Encounter of Commune Members of 29-31 July 2011, 
in the Torres municipality of Lara state, some 300 people participated, from 
approximately 70 communes and cumbes (as the Afro-Venezuelan communes 
in the zone of Barlovento call themselves, referring to the communities of 
fugitive slaves during slavery times). There were also some 15 spokespeople 
from the more than 80 FNCSB communes, many of which exercise collect- 
ive planning in various fields, principally agriculture machinery, formation of 
productive cooperatives, highways, electricity, health, education, housing, and 
in some cases even defence. At that time there were also two communal cit- 
ies in the FNCSB: the Simón Bolivar Communal Peasant City in the state of 
Apure, composed of 39 ccs and 10 communes, and another communal city 
in Portuguesa. Despite their advanced organisation, the Ministry persisted 


78 See RNC 2011. 
79 Ibid. 
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until 2013 in classifying them as communes ‘under construction’ and they 
did not officially exist (although they continued receiving resources as com- 
munes). 

The Network is completely autonomous, although it has specific institu- 
tional supports. The encounter in Torres was supported by the mayoralty of 
Torres, which under the leadership of mayor Julio Chávez has been a pioneer 
in building popular power.®° The local institutions only saluted the participants 
of the encounter at the opening assembly and did not otherwise intervene. 
Normally, however, relations with institutions tend to be conflictive. All the 
communes participating in the encounter told in their presentations of con- 
flicts with the institutions and of how they had to pressure the institutions to 
support, rather than restrain, the process of popular construction. After years 
of experience, the general understanding is that the problem is structural, and 
not an issue of whether the officials in charge are good or bad. Many insti- 
tutions see the Network of Commune Members as a threat or a nuisance — 
although not officially, given that such a stance goes against the normative 
orientation, and especially against the declared position of Chavez. Neverthe- 
less, the self-organisation of the communes represents a threat in the institu- 
tional logic of inherent control, especially to the Ministry of Popular Power 
of the Communes, given that without resources the Network has done more 
to link, coordinate, and stimulate debate in the communes than the ministry 
itself. 

Some events around the Fourth Encounter gave clear evidence of the com- 
plicated relations between institutions and popular self-organisation. Before 
the encounter, high representatives of the government called, unsuccessfully, 
on local authorities to try to obstruct it. Although the Ministry of Communes 
was criticised heavily at the encounter, Minister of Communes Isis Ochoa atten- 
ded the closing event on instructions from Chavez, who considered the activ- 
ity promoted by popular power highly important for the construction of the 
new communal state. The minister proposed to seek points of correspondence 
between the government and the communes, without giving much detail or 
presenting concrete proposals. Before the discourse, Ochoa attended the cul- 
tural programme of the congress, in which a theatrical work was presented 
about negative experiences with the Ministry of Communes. When she spoke, 
many participants went away to eat. 

This does not mean that there is no interest or will on the part of the Network 
and its members to work with the Ministry or with institutions; quite the 
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contrary. So the Network, for example, also proposed ‘to participate actively in 
the creation of new revolutionary laws and regulations required by the popular 
movement:*! But the Network decides its agenda autonomously, based on its 
debates, interests, and decisions. It hopes for an institutional response to its 
agenda rather than the imposition of the institution's agenda. So the final 
declarations ofthe Fourth Encounter call: 


To propose to the Ministry of Popular Power for the Communes that, 
from the existence and reaffirmation ofthe communes articulated in the 
National Network of Commune Members, it recognise their existence as 
a social and political force of the revolutionary process that develops a 
unitary policy, based on the principles of the Bolivarian Revolution, the 
leadership of comrade President, Comandante Hugo Chávez Frías, and 
mutual respect and trust.82 


The building of the communal state and the abolition of the existing state are 
on the Network's horizon, so it proposes: 


To progressively dismantle the bourgeois liberal state and construct from 
the pueblo a new form of government, the Socialist communal state, 
which resembles and recuperates the historic project truncated in 1498 
with the arrival of the Spanish conquistador. To develop self-management 
capacity as a central element in exercising revolutionary communal self- 
government, the government of the pueblo, in which decisions are made 
in a collective, democratic manner.83 


This challenge is not being proposed by the majority of institutions on account 
of their inherent logics of power, although it is the official normative orienta- 
tion. In the debates during the encounter, it became clear that one could not 
ask the bourgeois state and its institutions to build popular power, autonomy, 
and the communal state. Either socialism will be constructed from below, or 
not at all. This represents a major change in comparison with similar encoun- 
ters years earlier, when it was common to compile wish lists to deliver to the 
institutions, hoping they would comply. Today the communes work to 


81 See RNC 2011. 
82 Ibid. 
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[a]ssume the planning of the productive cycle (production, transforma- 
tion, and distribution, thus promoting the cultural change of the models 
of consumption and consumerism) ... 


Accumulate the technical and organic force for the means of produc- 
tion to pass progressively to workers’ control (councils of workers) and of 
the communes in their various levels of aggregation, to develop the com- 
munal economy, in transition to Bolivarian socialism.$4 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Communal Councils: Local Self- Administration 
and Social Transformation 


Constituent power can be an element of law, i.e., an institution that must 
constantly create new institutions. Nevertheless, it needs a place to do 
that. 


All pretense of construction that separates theory from the popular sec- 
tors’ aspirations, expectations, and values will contribute to installing a 
new domination. This does not mean reneging on theory. The problem is 
not confusing theory or science or philosophy with consciousness. Con- 
sciousness can never come from outside.” 


This chapter deals with the communal councils (ccs), the most important 
initiative in creating self-administering communities and popular power in 
Venezuela. First, it presents a picture of the various initiatives of local particip- 
ation — failures, in part — considered as background experience in the process 
of building the cc, then describes the mechanisms of creation, structure, and 
functioning of the cc. It follows the experience of the communes, of which, in 
June 2015, 1,169 were constituted throughout the national territory. It analyses 
the development and the contradictions of the cc, examines problems within 
the ccs and in their institutional relations, and finally presents concrete exper- 
iences of some CCs in Caracas.3 


1 Negri 2008, p. 10. 

2 See Soto and Ávila 2006. 

3 Oneccina barrio of Caracas was visited, observed, and interviewed several times over a two- 
year period. Another, in a residential zone of the impoverished middle class, was visited and 
interviewed intensively during a shorter period. Smaller numbers of interviews were carried 
out in five other ccs. 
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Since 1999, a large variety of participatory mechanisms have been tried. Con- 
stituent power has sought a way between its own initiatives and institutional 
ones — between autonomy and co-optation — and any new structure is the res- 
ult of this field of tension. The search for a framework for participatory and 
protagonistic power has led to popular power and socialism. Both are connec- 
ted with the historic line of the commune, not with that of the state. The idea 
of local self-administration connects with the histories of indigenous people 
and of Afro-Venezuelans, as well as with Latin American Marxist currents, like 
the ideas advanced by the Peruvian José Carlos Mariátegui.* Chavez made a 
connection with the early socialist Simon Rodriguez: 


Look at what Simón Rodriguez said, he spoke in 1847 of toparchy. In a 
document directed to Anselmo Pineda, February 2, 1847, Simón Rodríguez 
said: ‘The true utility of the creation of a republic, is to see that the 
inhabitants have an interest in the prosperity of their ground. In that way 
provincial privileges are destroyed. (Bolivar said that in the towns there 
was a caste, and he called it that of the doctors, military, and priests, which 
was the caste in each place). I wish that every parish would be erected in 
toparchy [toparchia]. You know, topos means place ... and arquía is the 
authority or the government, like monarchy, oligarchy, in this case it is 
toparchy, which is the government of the place, of the inhabitants of the 
place, it’s the popular government, it’s the communal government.? 


After the failure of the Local Councils of Public Planning (Consejos Locales de 
Planificación Publica, CLPP) — the first initiative at the national level of local 
participation — Chavez redirected his attention to the ccs that had been created 
from below, disseminated awareness of them, and gave them a significant 
boost. In many places, ccs were created as a consequence of publicising the 
legal initiative. Chavez’s commitment to the cc strengthened the council form 
in general, so that, as of 2006, councilist logic can be said to have begun to 
expand.§ 

The cc had wide repercussions in the model of the state, whose providential- 
ist function is no longer assumed by a specialised bureaucracy, but is realised 
by transferring financial resources and public technicians to the communit- 


See I-HV 2007. 
Chavez 2008, p. 43, Annual message to the National Assembly. Federal Legislative Palace, 
13 January 2007. 

6 See I-RD 2006. 
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ies.” Nevertheless, local autonomy is neither isolation in the face of state power, 
nor a counterweight to it, but instead is a networked self-administration that 
surpasses the divisions among political, social, and economic, and renders the 
state in its known form partly superfluous. 

Chavez defined the cc as constituent power. While the ccs have the poten- 
tial to be an institution of constituent power, the place where they take form 
is the community (as a social relation, not as an administrative entity), and 
not, as Negri supposes, the metropolis.? In urban or metropolitan regions, the 
greatest popular protagonism is found in the marginalised zones.!° However, 
the experience of the metropolis has demonstrated that political conflict, social 
fragmentation, and divergence of interests are greater there. This has complic- 
ated the situation for urban constituent processes, and has slowed them down 
in comparison with rural zones.” The percentage of the population organised 
in CCs tends to be higher in rural zones — where the first communes were cre- 
ated — rather than in urban zones.!? 

Based on historical local experience, there are various conditions for suc- 
cessful participation that can be catalogued — among them, the decentralisa- 
tion of the services of public administration, of finance, of initiatives and of 
decision-making power. If only the first step is made, as in the case of neolib- 
eral models, then we cannot speak of participation.'* The necessity of creating 
spaces for participation is in view, but it is also necessary to create and promote 
forms of organisation and to materialise participation, since they do not appear 
by themselves. Finally, the population must have sufficient access to informa- 
tion in order to enable protagonistic participation and autonomous decisions. 

In the face of the experiences of different models of local participation in 
Latin America, we can affirm that ‘democratic governance requires respect for 
people's organisational and cultural traditions’! It is fundamental to take as a 
point of departure the ‘concerns that people perceive as immediate, and not 
what local administrations believe are their immediate interests” 15 


7 See FCG 2008, p. 6. 

8 Chávez 2008, p. 15. 

9 See Negri 2008, p. 10. 

10  Lacabana and Cariola 2005, p. 29. 

11 See Parada 2007. 

12 Romero Pirela 2007, p. 136. 

13 Even the decentralisation of institutions of urban public administration into small, local 
offices can be helpful, but nevertheless it changes nothing in the citizen-state relation. 

14 See Harnecker 2003. 

15 Ibid. 
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Equally necessary is organisational autonomy for the population in the face 
of constituted power. This does not mean that the population cannot support 
the government or the transformation process, but that its decisions are really 
its own without having to be subordinated to the interests of others. Although 
constituted power has the normative orientation of promoting the autonomy 
of popular organisation, the inherent, inherited logic of its institutions is not 
conducive to widening participation and promoting autonomy. This means 
that constituent power must constantly put pressure on constituted power. 
The autonomy of constituted power is also important in reducing the risk that 
constituent power reproduces structures and functions of constituted power, 
and also in identifying and correcting errors more rapidly. 


1 The Origins of the ccs and Their Antecedents in Local 
Participation 


Participatory and protagonistic democracy expresses itself in permitting 
us to organise ourselves in communities that, by generating citizen assem- 
blies or other associative organisational forms, allows us to make binding 
decisions, and allows us to self-govern or go toward the possibility of self- 
government as a pueblo.!* 


Forms of local self-government have been discussed since 2000 by various 
popular organisations and communities under different names: Local Gov- 
ernments (GL), Communitarian Governments (GC), and others. The method 
is practically equal to a constituent assembly. German Ferrer, member of the 
National Assembly for the Psuv, active in the National Association of Social 
Networks and Organisations (ANROS), originating in part in networks of the 
ex-guerrilla Revolutionary Party of Venezuela-Armed Forces of National Liber- 
ation (PRV-FALN), explains: 


In my particular case, before being a member of parliament I was dis- 
cussing with communities through ANROS, and with a very similar meth- 


16 See I-HV 2007. 
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odology. I believe that the ccs, which are communitary governments, go 
back to that. We go to the communities, we call citizen assemblies, we 
make regulations for neighbourhood coexistence, we establish goals and 
objectives, and then you can see what the strengths and weaknesses of 
the community are.!” 


The GC initiatives are so similar to the cc that one might say that the Executive 
simply put another name to it,!8 although the Gcs were on a smaller scale.!9 
In Caracas, the building of Local Governments (LG) began in November 2005 
during the mandate of Mayor Juan Barreto (2004-8), and in November 2006 
the LG were transformed into ccs. All these initiatives have been based in self- 
administration; grassroots activists from different left currents took advantage 
of the possibility contained in the Constitution of neighbourhood assemblies 
with binding decisions to construct local self-administrations. 

As of 2004, different attempts were made to construct forms of ‘local govern- 
ment, in the sense that the population participates in making decisions. Some 
of these models of local government had been discussed already in 2000-1, 
though their implementation was interrupted by the coup and the oil lock- 
out. The majority were specific local initiatives, some ofthem limited to single 
towns, barrios, or municipalities. Nevertheless, failed or less successful initiat- 
ives also represent an important experience. All of them are part of a set of 
experiences that inform the search for forms of local self-administration. Some 
of these mechanisms of local participation that preceded the cc will be presen- 
ted in the next section. 


1.1 Participatory Budgeting 

The model participatory budget, known at the international level princip- 
ally for its application in Porto Alegre (Brazil), was previously introduced in 
Venezuela in 1990, and was applied in a similar way, by Clemente Scotto (LCR), 
the mayor of Caroní (Bolivar) (Scotto, 2003).20 As of 1999, models of particip- 
atory budgeting were introduced in the municipalities of Guacara and Liber- 
tador (Carabobo), Iribarren and Torres (Lara), Páez (Portuguesa), Libertador 
(Caracas) and Libertador (Mérida), although the budget was not really par- 
ticipatory in every case: the municipality of Torres is generally considered 


17  SeeI-GF 2006. 

18 One difference is that in the local governments, the minimum voting age was 18, whereas 
in the ccitis15. 

19 See I-ED 2007; I-HV 2007. 

20 Scotto 2003. 
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a positive example, while the administration of Carlos León in Libertador 
(Mérida) is considered negative.?! 

The participatory budget is provided for in Article 62 of the Constitution and 
specified in the Organic Law of Municipal Public Power.2? The law regulates 
the conditions for the integration of community proposals into the municipal 
budget (art. 234), and defines the participatory budget as a means for the pueblo 
to exercise its sovereignty (art. 261) and as the instrument with which the neigh- 
bourhood collaborates, discusses, and decides on the definition, application, 
control, and evaluation of the annual municipal budget (art. 271). In the law of 
the Local Councils of Public Planning (2002), the participatory budget is part 
of the municipal development plan (art. 35) and the participatory diagnostic 
is an important part of the planning of the participatory budget (art. 26). The 
ccs go far beyond that, in that they not only place budget decisions in the 
hands of the population, but also hand over the planning and execution of pro- 
jects, as well as a part of the finances. The participatory budget in Venezuela, 
therefore, must be considered in a broader way than in other cases. A cent- 
ral difference between participatory budgeting and the cc lies also in the 
methodology. In participatory budgeting as carried out, for example, in Brazil, 
the communities participate in deciding what should be done with a very 
limited amount of money for which different projects must compete; but in 
the Cc, institutional financing is sought only after the communities have dis- 
cussed their needs and desires, and the neighbourhood assembly has set prior- 
ities. 


1.2 The Failed CLPP Initiative 

The CLPP are named in Article 182 of the 1999 Constitution as a mechanism for 
participation in planning and decision-making of local policy and expendit- 
ures, although without specifying their tasks or their composition. On 16 May 
2002, the National Assembly ratified a specific law about the CLPP.23 Influenced 
by the model of participatory budgeting in Porto Alegre, the law made possible 
the participation of the population in local political decisions, to fix the prior- 
ities for financing and, going beyond the Brazilian model, to undertake an ana- 
lysis and participatory planning and direct financing of community projects. 
The CLPP had the responsibility for 20 percent of the financial resources of the 


21 On participatory budgeting in some of the municipalities, see http://www 
.participatorybudgeting.org/. 

22 See LOPPM 2005. 

23 See LCLPP 2002. 
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decentralisation funds (FIDES), which, according to the law, are at the disposi- 
tion of the ‘organised local civil society’.2* Participation nevertheless remained 
mostly a pretence; instead of becoming a participatory democratic mechan- 
ism, the CLPP reproduced the representative logics of the institutions.2° The 
construction of the Cc, contemplated in the law as a body of the base, was prac- 
tically left undone, since the initiative remained in the hands of the mayors. 

With the Law of Communal Councils, in April 2006, the CLPP lost import- 
ance. When the CLPP law was reformed on 14 November 2006, the ccs were 
taken out of the area of the CLPP and became autonomous.?* Although the 
CLPP in some cases continued to exist, they had almost no functions, since the 
ccs had superseded them as a form of local participation.?” 

The CLPP were composed of the mayor (as president), the councillors, the 
presidents of the parish juntas,?° representatives of the neighbourhood organ- 
isations of the parishes and of the pueblo organised by sectors, with a majority 
representation for organised society in the vote.?9 According to the law, they 
were to analyse the necessities of the municipality, collect the proposals of 
the population — giving greater weight to the organised communities — sys- 
tematise them, participate in the planning and orientation of the local budget; 
formulate proposals for the municipal development plan and focus it toward 
necessities and capabilities of the population; monitor and control the put- 
ting into practice of the development plan; and promote and organise the 
transfer of skills and resources from the municipal administration to the organ- 
ised communities. They were also to promote organisation in the communit- 
ies by means of integration into CLPP, which, according to the law, were to 
be built in all the municipalities no more than 120 days after approval of the 
law.3° 

Originally, the CLPP were thought of as an element of a system of planning 
with subsequent higher levels. For planning at a higher level it was envisaged, 
and was specified in Article 166 of the Constitution, to create in each state a 
State Council of Planning and Coordination of Public Policy (CEPP).3! These 


24 Ellner 2008; Lander 2007, p. 74; MPD 2002; Wilpert 2007, p. 56. 

25 Parker 2006, p. 92. 

26 Diniz and López 2007, p. 193. 

27 Ellner 2008; 1-LC 2007. 

28 The parroquia (parish) is the smallest administrative entity. The parish juntas, local 
representative organs, did not have many powers and were eliminated in 2006. 

29 LCLPP 2002, art. 3. 

30 See LCLPP 2002. 

31 See LCEPCPP 2002. 
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were to be made up of representatives from different levels of the state institu- 
tions and of representatives from the popular organisations, the latter to be 
a minority.32 And finally, at the national level it was planned to construct a 
Federal Council of Government (CFG), made up only of representatives from 
different levels of constituted power. 

However, not much happened after the approval of the CLPP law. In May 
2002, various initiatives began to constitute the CLPP, but there was little active 
interest, either from above or below. Neither the pueblo, nor the different 
levels of administration, knew how to approach the CLPP; besides, government 
support was scarce and local authorities were disinterested and even resistant. 
The few CLPP that were formed were motivated principally by the desire to 
comply with the law. The coup and the oil lockout also had responsibility in 
the relegation of the CLPP to a secondary priority.33 

With increased organisation of the grassroots in mid-2003, demand grew to 
constitute the CLPP. In the centre of attention from below were the possibil- 
ities, contained in the law, of setting aside up to 20 percent of the financing 
of the FIDEs for organised community projects, as well as a clause specifying 
that municipal budgets must be approved by the CLPP. Nevertheless, the major- 
ity of the mayors — opposition as well as Bolivarians — continued avoiding, or 
even impeding, the creation of the CLPP, but more and more of them began 
to be formed after 2004.34 For lack of will to share decision-making and finan- 
cial power with the base, the majority of the mayors instrumentalised the CLPP 
and manipulated them in such a way that they were composed principally of 
their followers, or the financing of approved projects was ignored or delayed 
significantly. Some political factions tried to guarantee themselves political 
quotas of power by usurping the supposed representation at the parish level, 
to which the clientist mechanisms of the municipalities were extended. Many 
CLLP were controlled by mayors through the ‘reproduction of representative 
roadblocks’. This also demonstrated the lack of a tradition of movements from 
below influencing public policy.3 The political instrumentalisation ofthe CLPP 
made them unattractive to the base, which was already exercising political par- 
ticipation through other mechanisms. Here we see clearly that participatory 
and protagonistic democracy is a socio-cultural process that cannot be decreed 
from above. If participation is not the result of demand emerging from struggle, 


32 LCEPCPP 2002, art. 6. 

33 Bonilla-Molina and El Troudi 2004, p. 231; Lander 2007, p. 76; Wilpert 2007, p. 57. 
34 FCG 2008, p. 11; Lander 2007, p. 76; Wilpert 2007, p. 58. 

35 Parker 2006, p. 93. 
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then those responsible for governmental institutions need only to resist, and 
nothing will happen. 

The failure of the CLPP was foreseeable, given that most urban municip- 
alities have between 200,000 and 500,000 residents, and the municipality of 
Libertador, in Caracas, has more than 2 million. A model of direct demo- 
cracy with municipal assemblies and spokespeople cannot function at these 
levels. 

In summary, there were three principal reasons for the failure:3€ 


(1) institutional representatives outweighed popular delegates, although 
they were formally the minority; 

(2) apopular delegation at the highest level is almost impossible if there does 
not exist a communitary organisation to undertake a selection process at 
the base; and 

(3) the scope of the CLPP was too large to permit direct participation by 
the population. As a consequence, higher levels of planning were never 
formed or did not function. 


1.3 Metropolitan Council for Planning Public Policies (CMPPP) 
According to the March 2000 Special Law of the Metropolitan District of Cara- 
cas, which created the Greater Mayoralty of Gran Caracas, the CMPPP must 
assume strategic planning and produce the budget for the Gran Caracas dis- 
trict. However, the first Bolivarian mayor of Caracas, Alfredo Pefia— who moved 
over to the opposition during his term — did nothing to shape the CMPPP. The 
subsequent Bolivarian mayor, Juan Barreto, began structuring the CMPPP in 
2005. A decree of the same year changed the composition of the CMPPP; as 
in the CLPP, the organised pueblo took over the majority from the represent- 
atives of constituted power. The mechanism of the delegates of the parishes, 
nevertheless, was very indirect and required much organisational work. First, 
there were elections in neighbourhood assemblies for delegates from parish 
assemblies, who in turn elected spokespeople for the CMPPP. Two-thirds of the 
delegates from organised society came from the communities; the rest were 
representatives of unions, businesses, professional associations, and organisa- 
tions of sports, culture, and human rights.3” 

The CMPPP never achieved real importance. Like the CLPP, they were sub- 
mitted to partisan logic and were in practice dysfunctional. In the few sessions 


36  Harnecker 2009, p. 25. 
37 OCMPPPC 2006, art. 5-8. 
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that were realised, there was rarely the necessary quorum, and they typic- 
ally ended in confrontations between government and opposition partisans. 
Nevertheless, an interesting structure was developed at the institutional level 
through the cmppp. To bring together social, economic, and infrastructural 
information as a base for planning, the Sala Técnica (sT) was created in March 
2005, in accordance with Article 23 of the CMPPP law. The sT supported the 
production of projects of the organised communities, though in general its 
work was not well defined, so that between employees and department heads 
there was no unanimity regarding duties. The majority of st employees were 
grassroots activists who worked ad honorem, receiving minimum-wage com- 
pensation. At the beginning of 2006, the st had 230 employees. At first, it con- 
centrated on building networks of activists in the barrio and the Cc, before the 
cc law was passed. In this way, it did important pioneering work. At the begin- 
ning of 2006, the work was assumed by the new administration of the Greater 
Mayoralty and the sT concentrated on its other tasks. The number of personnel 
of the sT was gradually reduced, with the majority of employees moving over 
to work in other institutions. 


1.4 The Municipal Constituent 
The Municipal Constituent is a local constituent process that emerged after the 
approval of the Constitution, and is derived from Articles 62, 70, 132, 158, 182 and 
184.38 In the wake of the Vargas Mudslide,?? with local elections coming up, the 
CNE argued that it would be impossible to organise a referendum on Municipal 
Constituents, and the process was forgotten; but in 2004/5, it was restarted from 
below and took shape in a few municipalities. 

The Municipal Constituent represents a specific approach to territorial self- 
and co-government: 


It is an experience of collective creation, where the residents of a given 
municipality, appealing to the methodology of interchange of experi- 
ences, debate, and consensus building, through assemblies, workshops, 
meetings, workdays, forums, conferences, and other activities, establish 
agreements on integral development of the municipality, determining 
the normative, organisational, institutional conditions and the common 
concepts for a bettering of the quality of life, for optimizing the levels of 


38 Guariguata 2004, p. 13. 
39 The Vargas Mudslide, 15-17 December 1999, caused between 10,000 and 20,000 deaths and 
left 100,000 homeless. 
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citizen coexistence, and to make possible the democratic functioning of 
the Local Council of Public Planning (CLPP).40 


The Municipal Constituent's point of departure is the analysis, accomplished 
together with municipal officials, of the problems, priorities, and potentials 
of the organised population, with the goal of producing guidelines for urban 
policy and administration and, in this way, to go beyond the old, exclusive 
administrative structures. During this process, municipal officials’ and experts’ 
positions are listened to, but the pueblo makes the decisions. This transforma- 
tion of municipal administration is oriented toward changing its way of func- 
tioning — its methods, its styles, its institutional organisation, and its employ- 
ees’ ideological-conceptual profile, as well as their position and their action.Al 

The concept has been applied by very few municipalities (including Torres 
in Lara and Páez in Portuguesa, in 2005), and although President Chávez and 
other members of the government explicitly praised the model, it found few 
imitators. In 2007, it was done in Urdaneta (Miranda) and in the local elections 
of 2008; Municipal Constituents were organised in José Félix Ribas (Aragua), 
Morán (Lara) and Simón Bolívar (Miranda) in 2009; others were announced by 
candidates but not carried out. Compared with the 277 of 326 municipalities 
that the PSUV and its allies won, the number must be considered small. Here 
once again is an example of the lack of will of constituted power to undergo a 
transformation and really understand its function as ‘public servant’. 

The largest, best-known Municipal Constituent was organised in the muni- 
cipality Pedro León Torres (Lara), which belongs to the city of Carora and vicin- 
ity, with some 100,000 inhabitants. After the election of Julio Chávez as mayor 
in 2004, he and all the institutional department heads discussed and produced, 
together with the organised population of the 17 parishes of Carora, a revolu- 
tionary municipal constitution. The first participatory budget was approved 
by the CLPP in the 17 parishes.*? One year later, the base could participate in 
budget decisions in an even more direct way: all the finances of municipal 
administration, the money allocated by the state, the financing from the FIDES, 
and the special allotments, were divided entirely among the 17 parishes, and its 
use was decided by the communities.* 


40  Guariguata 2004, p. 12. For a detailed description of the stages of the Municipal Constitu- 
ent, see Guariguata 2004, pp. 16-17. 

41 See Guariguata 2004; Hartling 2007. 

42 Harnecker 2008, pp. 33-6. 

43  Harnecker 2008, p. 34. 
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Julio Chávez, who in the early gos collaborated as a civilian with the MBR- 
200, did not receive the support of the local MvR for his candidacy, running 
for mayor on the Homeland For All (Patria Para Todos, PPT) ticket instead, 
which was supported by popular organisations and other small parties.** The 
first year, the population did not take into account the construction and main- 
tenance of highways, so that during the course of the year he had to ask all 
the parishes and mayoral departments to return some of the money so that 
some streets could be asphalted.* Despite various problems, the process in 
Carora can be qualified as very successful; some 525 CCs had been constituted 
by 2009 there, and some of the first initiatives for the building ofrural and urban 
socialist communes emerged there.** Today, the cc is the central pillar of the 
participatory system. 


1.5 The Local Work Cabinets in Caracas 

Local Work Cabinets (GOL) were established in 2003, and only in Caracas 
(Libertador). The first budget with popular participation was made in 2004.47 
The GOLs were a mechanism for a participatory analysis of necessities and for 
a participatory budget from the Administration of Works of the Mayor's Office 
of Caracas, which is responsible for small infrastructural works and has at its 
disposition around 1 percent of the mayoralty’s total budget. Through the GOL, 
contracts for work were assigned to community cooperatives. The history of 
the GOL reveals many of the problems inherent in the two-track construction 
process. Its failure, or rather its replacement by the cc, demonstrates how the 
social transformation process is in continuous motion and how its experiences 
are produced. 

The GOL was proposed from below after the 2002 coup, when a network 
of various popular organisations and independent media directed a letter to 
Chavez, calling for a radicalisation of the process and promising him full sup- 
port. Chavez invited the signatory groups to meet with him and proposed that 
they create a concept to promote participation. The groups, which had debated 
together about popular power in 2001-2, formulated a concept, and then were 
called together by the mayor of Libertador, Freddy Bernal, to develop a concrete 
project within the framework of municipal administration.*$ In May 2003, five 


44  Harnecker 2008, p. 9. 

45 See Hartling 2007. 

46 Comuna Popular Socialista Dr. Hermes Chávez, available at: http://sites.google.com/site/ 
comunasocialista/. 

47 See Harnecker 2005b. 

48 Harnecker 2005b, p. 7. 
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people from popular organisations assumed the Administration of Works, and 
the goal was announced of presenting a 2004 budget formulated from below by 
the GOL. 

The parishes of Caracas were subdivided into six sectors, in each of which 
speakers for a GOL were selected in open assemblies. An average of 200-300 
people participated, many from popular organisations. The weekly meetings 
of the GOL were open to everyone.*? From the GOLs of each sector, the Cabinet 
of Parish Works (Gabinete de Obras Parroquial, GOP) was founded. At the 
beginning of 2006, there were GOPs in 22 of the 23 parishes of the municipality 
Libertador.* In spite of the low budget, projects were created, priorities were 
set, and the participants learned about planning a budget; they based their 
plans not on available finances, but on the needs of the parish. 

The GOLs had a certain tendency toward ‘self-government of squalor’. This 
impression was reinforced by the fact that the mayor's office decided, in part 
arbitrarily, not to finance projects created and approved from below, which had 
a negative influence on participation: ‘when it began it was pretty good, but the 
projects they came up with started to be thrown out, and the community asked 
itself, “what are we doing in these spaces, if they don't respect us?” '! Participa- 
tion at the level of the GOL, which in many cases included territories with tens 
of thousands of inhabitants, was too indirect for the majority of the organised 
communities, and in 2006 the GOLs supported the formation of ccs, proposing 
to serve as the coordinating body for cc infrastructure committees. However, 
the ccs were created, among other reasons, to avoid direct dependence on local 
administrations, and once they were financed, they took the planning and exe- 
cution of projects into their own hands. Since the GOLs were already integrated 
into and subjugated to constituted power, no new function for them emerged. 


2 The Communal Councils 


The communal councils ... were born in the locale but transcend the loc- 
ale. We must not limit the communal councils, the communal councils 
are instruments or tools of constituent popular power ... They must con- 
federate or federate to cover a much larger space, so that they can make 
deep analyses of their communal area, their parish, their area, their ter- 


49  Harnecker 2005b, pp. 12-15. 
50 Ramírez 2006, p. 12. 
51 Ramirez 2006, p. 14. 
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ritory; so that they can make — based on analysis — a plan, a participatory 
budget and so that they can develop projects of greater reach to elevate 
their economic, social, and political quality of life. And at the national 
level, I imagine a confederation of communal councils.52 


The cc law went into effect in April 2006. Informed by past experiences, espe- 
cially the CLPPS' failure, ccs were defined as smaller entities and independent 
institutions. They rapidly became the central mechanism forparticipation; as 
such, the CCs were the organisational form on which the greatest expectations 
were placed, especially by the popular sectors.*3 In June 2015, there were 44,794 
ccs in Venezuela.5+ 

It is especially interesting that although the ccs emerged from the grass- 
roots, their leading role and their exponential growth were due to the fact that 
the state supported and disseminated them at the mass level. Chavez presen- 
ted them publicly at various times before promulgating the law, explaining how 
they were made up and how they functioned. In concordance with the local 
actors, he attributed to the ccs and to their autonomy a special significance: 


One of the elements that has to be worked on in depth this year is the 
popular organisation and the transfer of power to the pueblo, and now 
we have a clear map, which five years ago we did not have ... Constitu- 
ent power overflowed its space, there was almost no popular, massively 
deployed organisation. Now there is, we are creating the communal coun- 
cils ... We have been working up a necessary modification of the Law of 
Participation ... because in it a grave error was committed, the communal 
councils cannot be converted — according to the Law — into extensions of 
the mayoralties, no, that can't be, that would be to kill them ... before they 
were born.°5 


52 Chávez 2007, p. 6. 

53 Provea 2008, p. 33. 

54 Ministerio del Poder Popular para las Comunas y los Movimientos Sociales (22 June 2015), 
available at: http://consulta.mpcomunas.gob.ve/. 

55 Chavez 2008, p.19, Aló Presidente 246. Hospital Julio Rodríguez, Cumaná, Sucre. 5 February 
2006. 
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The ccs are self-government mechanisms that, by maintaining the pressure 
of constituent power on constituted power, play an important role in what as 
of 2007 was being called the ‘new geometry of power;** referring to the formal 
geography of, and the form of power relations in, Venezuelan democracy.*” This 
concept is based on the recognition that the country’s geometries of power are 
highly unequal and anti-democratic, and that its territorial geopolitics need to 
be reorganised.5® With the advent of the cc, those who previously had no say, 
like rural and urban marginal communities, now have more of a voice, and the 
form of participation has changed from individual, representative, and passive 
to collective, direct, and active. 

The ccs were created principally in popular sectors. Many in the opposition, 
doubtful about the ccs’ participatory content and decentralising effect, have 
supposed that they serve for political control and for the dismantling of liberal- 
democratic institutions. However, the idea was picked up in some middle-class 
opposition circles; in Caracas, Maracaibo and Valencia, ccs emerged from the 
old Citizen Assemblies formed by the anti-Chávez opposition.°9 

The questions that are thus outlined for analysis of the local council forms, 
and especially of the ccs, are: 


— To what point is wide participation really being promoted by the ccs? 

— What effect have the ccs had on communities, coexistence, and the condi- 
tions of life? 

— Are the ccs the seed of a potentially new structure of social organisation 
parallel to the state, or are they subordinate to it? 

— Can the ccs emancipate themselves from constituted power? 

— Do they have the potential for that in their constitutive process and in their 
way of working? 

— Where do we find the problems and conflicts between constituent and 
constituted power? 


56 The ‘new geometry of power is a concept supported in the debates of radical geography 
or social geography, as it is called by Anglophones and Francophones, respectively. It 
was the fourth of the five ‘motors’ proposed by Chavez to relaunch the dynamic of the 
transformation process in 2007 and considered as basic axes of the Simon Bolivar National 
Project. For more on the new geometry of power, see Di Giminiani 2007. 

57 Massey 2009, pp. 20-1. 

58 See Di Giminiani 2007. 

59  García-Guadilla 2008, p. 129. 
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2.1 The Genesis of the ccs 

The founding of ccs began in some regions in mid-2005, although without 
an authorising law.£0 The need for such a law emerged through ‘street parlia- 
mentarianism’, a term for the MEP practice of organising participatory public 
assemblies to discuss and draft legislation. Eduardo Daza, in 2005-6 a worker 
at the Sala Técnica of Caracas, tells how that institution began to support the 
founding of ccs as of 2005 and how those experiences influenced the law: 


It’s not that the president said, ‘here’s a new law, from now on it’s going 
to be like this.’ It wasn’t like that, we went all the way to the National 
Assembly to fight for the law of communal councils and though many of 
the demands we made were not incorporated into the law, nevertheless, 
the law let us take the first step.*! 


Shortly after the law was approved, a debate developed over it, which led 
to a reform proposal by the Permanent Commission of Citizen Participation, 
Decentralisation, and Regional Development of the National Assembly in May 
2009. After intense discussions with the ccs, the new law was approved, with 
changes, on 26 November. 

The April 2006 law specified that ccs were to be autonomous bodies of 
popular power: 


The communal councils in the constitutional framework of participatory 
and protagonistic democracy, are bodies of participation, articulation and 
integration between the various community organisations, social groups, 
and citizens, which permit the organised pueblo to exercise directly the 
detailed work of public policies and projects oriented to respond to the 
necessities and aspirations of the communities in the building ofa society 
of equality and social justice.® 


The ccs were empowered to develop and execute projects, receive and admin- 
ister finances directly from the state and its institutions, avoiding in this way 
economic dependence on local administrations.®? Participation and self 


60 For example, in the municipality of Sucre (Zulia) with 60,000 residents, where 32 ccs had 
been formed by the end of 2005 (Romero Pirela 2007, p. 126). 

61 See I-ED 2007. 

62 LCC 2006, art. 2. 

63 The creation of a specific cc law made it necessary to change other laws in effect. With 
the reform of the law of municipalities (LOPPM 2005) on 6 April 2006, the Parish Councils 
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government were limited by law to a very reduced local level. The only pos- 
sibility for greater reach that was contemplated was the formation of com- 
monwealths (mancomunidades) by a few adjacent ccs. In practice, neverthe- 
less, much more extended coordinations occurred; in the state of Falcón, for 
example, a network of some 400 CCs was formed based on a pre-existing net- 
work of Water Committees. 

The ccs skip over all the intermediate levels between central government 
and communities. To support, register, coordinate, and finance them, the Pres- 
idential Commissions of Popular Power (CPPP) were created at the national 
level and in each state soon after the passage of the law. 


In very few months a dynamic of changes and expectations was generated 
that had an important organising and mobilising effect. Both the mechan- 
isms for their constitution, as well as the procedures for the formulation 
of projects and obtaining of resources, have been simple and fluid, with 
few bureaucratic mediations.** 


Many communities began to discuss their problems and needs, formulate their 
own solutions, and administer their projects. This strengthened the social net- 
works and the culture of participation in the communities.® The accelera- 
tion of the processes, however, also favoured the manipulation of ccs, which 
were subjected to individual and group interests or received financing without 
obtaining sufficient training or support. 

In January 2007, Chávez convened a special high-level commission to coor- 
dinate the work of various ministries in order to further promote the creation 
and development of the cc. The National System of Training (SNA), which 
organised training courses for public employees, developed a modular training 
course for ccs and a system of technical support for the formulation of projects. 
In July 2007, the National System of Technical Support for the cc (Sinatecc), 
which belonged to FIDEs, began offering consultancy and support for ccs in 
all the stages of their work, installing a telephone information service and an 
internet discussion forum. 


were eliminated, along with the reference to the ccs as bodies of the CLPP. The CLPP law 
was reformed on 14 November 2006, eliminating Article 8, which defined the ccs as bodies 
of the CLPP (Diniz and López 2007, p. 193). 

64 Lander 2007, p. 77. 

65 Lander 2007, pp. 77-8. 
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2.2 Makeup and Structure 
The base of the communal council is the community, defined as: 


the social conglomerate of families, citizens who live in a given geograph- 
ical area, with shared history and common interests, who know and inter- 
act with each other, use the same public services and have similar needs 
and possibilities: economic, social, urban, and others.*6 


The territory of the community can thus be decided only by a constituent 
assembly. The ccs are formed in urban zones with 150-400 families;®’ in rural 
zones they are made up of around 20 families, and in indigenous regions 10 
families. In reality, the numbers are flexible, and some ccs are larger or smaller. 

The basis of the cc, and its only decision-making organ, is the citizens’ 
assembly, to which all residents over the age of 15 belong.*8 Its executive organ 
is made up of a spokesperson from each community work committee, five 
members of a financial procedures entity, and five members of a social audit- 
ing team.9% Work at all levels of the cc is ad honorem. Candidates can only 
be elected to a single organ of the cc for a term of two years, and can be re- 
elected or revoked at any moment by the community. Spokespeople cannot 
make decisions. The only decision-making organ, the assembly, decides what 
committees make up the Cc, which can vary according to community needs. 
There could be, for example, the health committee, the MTA, the CTU commit- 
tees for environment, culture, sports, youth, seniors, popular economy, educa- 
tion, social development, food supply, housing, infrastructure, habitat, justice 
of the peace, security, defence, community radio, or whatever else the com- 
munity decides. The executive organ is tasked with planning and articulating 
organised community participation. The financial entity is the administrator 
and executor of resources (and of the communal bank, a structure by which 
the community can offer credit on favourable terms, according to its priorities). 
The community social auditing group, on the other hand, is tasked with revis- 


66 And ‘indigenous communities: human groups formed by indigenous families associated 
among themselves, members of one or more indigenous pueblos, which are located in a 
given geographical space and organised according to the appropriate cultural norms of 
each pueblo, with or without modifications coming from other cultures’ (LCC 2006, art. 4). 

67 See LOCC 2009. 

68 Passive and active electoral privileges for the cc, with the exception of candidates for 
finance and comptroller's office, who must be 18 or older (LCC 2006, art. 6; 13; 14). 

69 Social auditing (contraloría social): control of the proper use of finance and execution of 
projects by organised society. 
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ing and supervising the management of income.”% The structure of the cc is 
also supported and promoted by different governmental institutions and pop- 
ular organisations. 

As a first step in the makeup of a cc, a provisional promotional team of 
community volunteers is organised. This team convenes a citizens' assembly 
to elect an official promotional commission and an electoral commission, 
conducts a demographic community census, and convenes (in a lapse no 
greater than 30 days after its founding) a citizens' assembly, which — with the 
minimum participation of10 percent of the population above 15 years of age in 
the respective community — elects an official promotional commission and an 
electoral commission.” 

The promotional commission informs the community about the reach, 
meaning, and goals of the cc. It produces a map of its geographic zone, collects 
information about its history, and conducts a demographic and socioeconomic 
census. No more than go days after its founding, it convenes a community con- 
stituent citizens’ assembly to elect cc committee spokespeople, members of 
the financial entity, and the social auditing team. This step also confirms the 
territorial definition made during the previous process. Once the CC is consti- 
tuted, the promotional commission is dissolved.”2 

The electoral commission organises and conducts the election of spokes- 
people and other members of the Cc organs. It is made up of five community 
residents, elected by the community with a quorum required of 20 percent of 
community members over 15. Members of the electoral commission cannot 
be cc officers. Indigenous communities elect ccs in accordance with their 
practices, customs and traditions.? Each cc has its own by-laws and as of 
2009 must register with the Regional Office for Citizens’ Participation of the 
Ministry of Communes, delivering its by-laws and constitutive act as approved 
and signed by its citizens’ assembly. (Prior to that, it had to register with 
Fundacomunal, and prior to 2006 before the Local Presidential Commission 
of Popular Power).”* Once the cc is constituted, the electoral commission is 
dissolved, and the ‘communal power cycle’ begins. 

The first step in this cycle is a socioeconomic analysis of its area, to detect 
problems, needs, and strengths of the community. The committees collaborate 
to create a communal plan that defines the communal projects for which the 


70 See LCC 2006. 

71 See LCC 2006, art. 15. 

72 See LCC 2006. 

73 Ibid. 

74 See LCC 2006; LOCC 2009. 
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cc will solicit financing, with proposals for the short-, medium-, and long- 
term that have to be approved by the community assembly. The debate over 
priorities continues in the participatory communal budget. Immediately the 
execution of works begins, or, when there is external financing, as soon as it 
has arrived. Projects are supervised by the social auditors during execution and 
after termination.”° 

During the first year, the support of the Presidential Commissions of Popu- 
lar Power (CPPP) were important to the cc. The national CPPP, appointed by 
Chavez, was responsible for orienting, coordinating, and evaluating the cc at 
the local, regional, and national levels. It channelled necessary technical, fin- 
ancial, and non-financial support to the CC and trained promotional teams. Its 
members included representatives of the ministries and institutions that had 
the most contact with CCs, representatives of the president, intellectuals, polit- 
ical activists, and a representative of the cc.’6 The national CPPP appointed the 
regional CPPP. The local CPPP, contemplated by the law, were never created. 

The CPPP were dissolved in 2007. Their tasks were assumed principally by 
the Ministry of Participation and Social Development (Ministerio de Participa- 
ción y Desarrollo Social, Minpades), and, as of 2009, its successor the Ministry 
of Communes, Fundacomunal (Foundation for the Development and Promo- 
tion of Communal Power), Safonacc (National Autonomous Fund Service) and 
Sinatecc (National System of Technical Support for the Communal Councils). 
Although the CPPP did not come from the bases, and were not structured 
in a democratic way, they indisputably opened spaces for the bases, making 
possible what the CLPP did not. Without it, the massive support for the ccs 
would probably have remained entangled in institutional bureaucracy, par- 
tisan interests, and political power games. 


2.3 Rigid Law and Flexible Praxis 

Although the rush to pass a law authorising the cc made for errors,” the 
communities nevertheless appropriated the cc concept and adapted it to their 
needs, in the process of which several of the concerns expressed with respect 
to the law were shown to be exaggerated. Though the steps for forming a CC 
and its duration are fixed precisely by law, they are managed more flexibly in 
practice. Especially in urban sectors, more assemblies had to be organised, and 


75 See FONDEMI 2007. 

76 See I-MU 2006; I-AD 2006. 

77  Seel-ED 2007; I-EL 2007; 1-MH 2007; for a presentation and detailed critique of the law, see 
Romero Pirela 2007. 
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the process of creation took longer, than the law contemplated.”$ The temporal 
extension of the processes often leads to a more solid base for the cc, but not if 
it is caused by external factors — of bureaucratic origin, for example — in which 
case it can lead to frustration. The communities’ more flexible approach is often 
accepted by the corresponding institutions, although questions of complying 
with formalities are also a cause of widespread conflict. 

The practice clearly departs from what the law specifies. This was confirmed 
by Luz Carrera, director of the Political Secretariat of the Mayor's Training 
Commission in 2007-8, and I could verify it during my work in a support 
and training programme by community activists of some 150 CCs in Caracas. 
In most cases there is usually more than one information assembly for the 
community, and it can take up to ten assemblies to consolidate even a small 
group. The promotional commission generally continues working, given that 
it has been structured as a team and has some experience, and also prepares 
the electoral phase, while the electoral commission often limits its work to 
preparing the specific election. The candidates are not presented on election 
day, but are sought and chosen from the community beforehand. The urban 
ccs elect almost no spokespeople in assembly, but have election days, with 
ballots and urns.”9 Not only does this achieve a higher electoral participation, 
but it also increases the legitimacy of the cc in the community; the election 
assumes importance for the population and frequently becomes a social event 
for community participation, with food, music, and drinks. 

The cc reform law was passed by the National Assembly on 26 November 
2009 after being publicly discussed in many ccs, which contributed their obser- 
vations. The minimum number of families needed to create an urban CC was 
reduced from 200 to 150. The communal banks, which had to be formed as 
cooperatives, were replaced with a communitary administrative and financial 
entity, composed of five elected people;®° the entities of the cc, which pre- 
viously had no coordination, now form a community coordination collective 
(art. 24-6); and the spokespeople coordinate in the executive entity (art. 27- 
9). Clear rules are defined for revoking spokespeople (art. 38-40). The manner 
of elections did not change in the new law, but the electoral commission now 
has a term of two years and organises all electoral processes as well as those of 
revocation of the cc.®! 


78 See I-Lc 2007; Parada 2007. 
79 See I-LC 2007. 

80 LOCC 2009, art. 30-2. 
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Many ofthe weaknesses ofthe 2006 law were overcome with the new law, but 
some problematic aspects continue to be in force. Contrary to the Constitution 
and to the first draft that was discussed, the decisions of the citizens’ assembly 
are not explicitly binding on the authorities in general. Moreover, the law is 
unclear whether some level of government might have the ability to reject cc 
projects. The quota of financing not obtained is approximately one third, often 
without a clear reason. (This is especially the case with projects financed by 
local government and other non-central government institutions). The new 
law establishes that state organs and entities must privilege ccs’ demands and 
the satisfaction of their needs. This includes taking the ccs into account during 
formulation, execution, and control of all public policies, privileging their 
allotment of public finances, and giving them preference in the transference 
of public services.®? 


2.4 Financing and Financial Administration 

A way to finance ccs by means of mobile cabinets was created in 2004, with a 
maximum of 30 million bolívares (approx. us $14,000).83 This small amount, 
intended for urgent measures in the communities, was raised to 120 million 
bolivares in June 2007. For these mobile cabinets, Chavez mobilised ministers 
and representatives of different institutions in certain regions to whom cc 
delegates could present their projects directly. This provided some interesting 
encounters, since the grassroots then had the possibility of directly criticising 
the work of the ministers, governors, and mayors, counting on the support of 
Chávez and the government.** But because of the large logistical effort entailed, 
it was clear from the outset that mobile cabinets would only be a temporary 
solution. 

For direct financing of projects, the cc law created the national fund Safon- 
acc, assigned to the Ministry of Communes in 2009, and tasking the state found- 
ation Fundacomunal with the operative administration of finances.®° In 2008, 
the Safonacc financed 11,752 CC projects nationally, for a total of 4.74 billion 
BsF, and the Mission 13 of April financed 46 projects for a total of 305 million 


82 LOCC 2009, art. 59. 

83 The rate is fixed: 2,150 Bs = us $1; as of 2008, the new bolivar fuerte (BsF) was fixed at 2.15 
BsF = us $1. In 2013, the bolívar fuerte was devalued to 6.30 BsF = Us $1 (for importations 
of primary necessity) and a higher second exchange rate (for the rest), with a third, free- 
floating rate added in 2015. 

84 See I-MH 2007. 

85 See LCC 2006, art. 28-9. 
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BsF.$ Other financing, which could not be quantified with statistics, came from 
municipalities, regional governments, ministers, and the PDVSA. CCs received 
two billion bolívares (about Us $930 million) for projects in 2006 and about six 
billion (about us $2.79 billion) in 2007.87 

Communal banks were also set up by means of the Developmental Micro 
Fund (FONDEM1), created via a 2001 law, which advises communities on the 
construction and administration of communal banks, and on the creation of 
projects and structuring of cooperatives. These banks do not exist as phys- 
ical institutions, but as exercised functions. In general, they were administered 
by several CC units grouped in commonwealths (mancomunidades), receiving 
from 300,000 to 600,000 BsF to deliver credits, with favourable conditions, in 
support ofsocially productive projects in the community. Projects must emerge 
from the community, which evaluates them and makes decisions in assemblies 
about the urgency and utility of the projects presented and the creditworthi- 
ness of the recipients. The first two months of credit is interest-free, after which 
a rate of interest is charged at a much better rate than commercial banks offer, 
though the majority of those who request credit from FONDEMI are not in any 
case eligible for commercial credit for want of sufficient collateral. The decision 
about projects rests with the communities, but nevertheless, FONDEMT is ori- 
ented toward productive projects and does not finance, for example, hair or 
cyber salons or the sale of lottery tickets. If FONDEMI does receive proposals 
of this type, it does not simply reject them, but tries to advise and reorient the 
presenters. The control of execution of the projects is in the communities.98 

Resources for the cc come from the Republic; regional governments and 
municipalities; the FIDEs (decentralisation funds); the administration of pub- 
lic services that have been transferred pursuant to the Law on Special Eco- 
nomic Allocations for States and Municipalities and the Metropolitan District 
(LAEE); and from private resources coming from private activities or dona- 
tions.8° All decisions about financial resources have to be approved by the 
citizens' assembly and reported in a protocol that has to be signed by a simple 
majority of those attending the assembly. Social auditors and other community 
members have to be able to have access to financial documents at any time. 

To make possible a direct, obligatory funding of the cc, the laws regard- 
ing FIDES and LAEE were changed in March 2006. The FIDEs law, passed in 


86 Prensa Safonacc: ‘11.752 proyectos financiados a Consejos Comunales en el 2008 available 
at: http://190.202.111.174/index.php?option=com_content&task=view&id=32&Itemid=28. 

87 Romero Pirela 2007, p. 150. 

88 See I-MU 2006. 

89 LCC 2006, art. 25; LOCC 2009, art. 47. 
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1993 and reformed on various occasions, serves to achieve decentralisation and 
solidary interterritorial financial balance among the states, municipalities, the 
district capital, the Alto Apure district, and — after the reform law — the cc. 
15 articles were annulled and almost the entire text was rewritten. The distri- 
bution of finances was re-established: 42 percent (previously 60 percent) to the 
states, 28 percent (previously 40 percent) to municipalities and districts, and 30 
percent to the cc. For additional monies not foreseen in the budget, 30 percent 
goes to the states, 20 percent to municipalities and districts, and 50 percent to 
the cc. In the LAEE, the sums were adjusted to the law of FIDEs.% This signi- 
fied a decisive rebalancing of public administration in favour of protagonistic 
participation of the organised pueblo. 

For financial administration, the old law contemplated the creation of a 
communal bank, which was not identical to the communal banks promoted 
by FONDEML It could also be formed by various ccs and had the legal form of 
a cooperative. As could be quickly confirmed, compliance with all the require- 
ments in the law of cooperatives was made very difficult for most of the com- 
munal banks.*! In practice, monies were also transferred through other legal 
cooperatives and persons. With the new law, the communal banks were re- 
placed. 

Moreover, the possibility exists of transferring functions and services from 
municipalities and regional governments — including necessary resources — to 
the ccs, if they desired and were in a condition to assume them. The state 
telephone company CANTY, renationalised in 2007, builds ‘technological plat- 
forms’ from which internet and landline connections are brought to communit- 
ies. The state-owned PDV chain of filling stations is passing the administration 
of single gas stations to CCs. MERCAL (the state company for subsidised food 
and basic goods) began, at the beginning of 2008, to build ‘Mercalitos’ admin- 
istered by the CC; PDVAL (the national food supply network) did the same 
with its 'PDVALitos. PDVSA (the state-owned energy company) transferred to 
the communities the administration of new filling stations and distributors 
of liquid gas for cooking. With this measure, PDVSA delivered directly to the 
communities, removing commercial intermediaries and lowering the end-user 
price to at least 20 percent of the old price. 


go Diniz and López 2007, pp. 194-7; The name was changed to the ‘Law of Special Economic 
Allotments Derived from Mines and Hydrocarbons’, after formerly being the ‘Law of Spe- 
cial Economic Allotments for the States and the Caracas Metropolitan District, Derived 
from Mines and Hydrocarbons’. 

gl See I-MH 2007. 
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2.5 Projects 

A distinction is generally made between infrastructural, socially productive, 
and social projects. Infrastructural projects consist of such works as remod- 
elling or building houses, stairs in the barrios, water mains and sewage, or 
sporting or other facilities for common use. Socially productive projects aim 
at initiating a productive enterprise in the solidarity economy. Social projects 
are culturally oriented or are directed toward groups with specific needs. 

In the initial phase, the communities took advantage of the ccs to solve 
immediate problems, principally those of infrastructure and basic services. 
These projects provided fast, visible successes, which increased the momentum 
of collective participation. Over the course of 2008, there was an increasing 
tendency toward socially productive projects. 

Of the 6,822 projects financed in 2006 by mobile cabinets, 4,890 were for 
infrastructure.23 Of the 1,138 ccs that filled out the Foundation Centro Gumilla 
(FCG) questionnaire in 2008, 33 percent had developed projects to fix or build 
homes. 21 percent had projects for drinking water and sewage, 15 percent road 
building or repair, 14 percent electrical grid projects, 13 percent construction 
of sports facilities, 12 percent the construction or purchase of a communal 
house for the cc and the repair of schoolhouses, 10 percent (especially in 
the barrios) projects to repair paths and stairs connecting houses, and 4 per- 
cent for plazas and parks. 13 percent had not created any project. 4 percent 
presented microcredit projects, and 3 percent for support of the disabled, casas 
de alimentación,%* and educational courses; 6 percent declared ‘other pro- 
jects’.% 

In the 73 percent of the ccs questioned by the Fca, the projects emerged 
from an agreement between the cc and community; 8 percent had come 
exclusively from the Cc.* In general, the ccs seemed to be well rooted in 
the communities and the interest in their projects was great. 66 percent of 
the projects were approved by the communities unanimously; in 27 percent 
of cases, a part of the community disagreed.’ In 69 percent of cases, the 
concrete formulation of the projects was the committees’ responsibility, and 


92 FCG 2008, p. 32. 

93 Romero Pirela 2007, p. 142. 

94 Casas de alimentación are houses where free food is cooked for distribution to poor people. 
Through government programmes, almost one million people get free balanced food from 
Monday to Friday. 

95 FCG 2008, p. 32. 

96 FCG 2008, p. 33. 

97 FCG 2008, p. 34. 
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was generally assumed by small groups, made up of the most active people in 
the community, who in general were the same people who also held offices in 
the cc.%8 

According to the law, all the ccs were required to have a social auditor as 
an elected body, to inspect their projects. In reality, only 78 percent of projects 
were reviewed by social auditing. 15 percent declared that there was no social 
auditor. Nevertheless, given that 42 percent of them did not execute projects 
either, only 8 percent of projects did not have social auditing. Other motives 
cited were lack of organisation (5 percent), lack of community participation (6 
percent), lack of awareness (6 percent), accounts were not presented (4 per- 
cent), there was no social auditing (3 percent), other reasons (23 percent), and 
no answer/don't know (13 percent).** It would appear that problems existed in 
the community control of projects, although given the short time that the ccs 
had been in existence, 78 percent under social auditing could be considered 
high. 

The ccs demonstrated a high level of reliability and responsibility in relation 
to projects carried out. 73 percent were executed according to the community's 
plan. Given the scale of activities and the number of people involved, the per- 
centage is high (and probably superior to the rate ofcompliance ofinstitutional 
projects). In 16 percent of cases, the projects were not executed as planned, 
and 12 percent of those polled did not respond.!% 58 percent of the cc had 
already received financing and 35 percent had not yet. The FCG poll confirms 
another frequent complaint of the ccs: of the 656 ccs that had received finan- 
cing, only 54 percent obtained it on schedule.!°! The slowness or non-delivery 
of the money has various causes, which ranges from institutional inefficiency 
to intentional sabotage.!02 

In Caracas, for example, the Greater Mayoralty in 2008 offered financing for 
socially productive projects and issued a call to the ccs to elaborate projects. 
After the ccs had discussed the projects in their communities, the Mayoralty 
limited the financing to certain classes of projects. This provoked much dis- 
gust in the ccs, and many had to reformulate their projects. Finally, various 
projects that corresponded to the Mayoralty’s guidelines were not financed.103 


98 FCG 2008, p. 35. 

99 FCG 2008, p. 44. 

100 FCG 2008, p. 53. 

101 FCG 2008, pp. 37-8. 

102 Harnecker 2009, p. 33. 

103 This was the case with at least three recycling projects in the 23 de Enero barrio. 
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Some ccs reacted by presenting compliant projects, while others negotiated a 
redirection of financing after having obtained it. 

Some authors warned that ccs with oppositional orientation would have 
more difficulties obtaining financing.!* In the face of the large number of cases 
of delayed or non-delivered funding, and the small number of ccs analysed by 
these authors, their conclusions are questionable. Although in the polarised 
political situation of Venezuela one cannot exclude the possibility that oppos- 
itional ccs would be obstructed or denied, the contrary is also possible.!°5 The 
ccin the well-off neighbourhood of El Hatillo, for example, had difficulties with 
an opposition mayor. In the rural and poor zones of the municipality, there 
were already 17 CCs with socially productive and infrastructure projects by the 
end of 2006.106 The FCG emphasised in its survey that it could not find any dif 
ference in financing between different socio-economic areas (which also tend 
to correspond to different political preferences).!©” After the December 2008 
regional elections, there were several institutional and street attacks against cc 
structures in states where the opposition won. In Miranda, the new opposition 
governor tried to strip several ccs of their infrastructures. 

The experiences of planning, application, and implementation of projects 
were mostly positive, although — especially on the institutional side — there 
could be serious problems. In particular, the delay and withholding (for what- 
ever reason) of financing represented a disregard that could lead to frustra- 
tion and decreased participation. But it also demonstrates how the conflict 
between constituent and constituted power has migrated into the institutions, 
within which projects are developed for funding at one institutional level, but 
thwarted and rejected at another. 


2.6 Decentralisation or Centralisation 

The ccs' independence from local institutions has been criticised from the lib- 
eral point of view, which sees CC independence as an interruption ofthe com- 
munication channels between communities and municipalities.08 As the ccs 


104 Córdova 2008, p. 38; García-Guadilla 2008, p. 141. 

105  Opposition-oriented ccs frequently do not have enough participation to meet the official 
registration requirements, because that is not part of their political orientation. In several 
cases, neighbours' associations of AD tried to recycle themselves as CCs. Opposition- 
oriented ccs also show less willingness and persistence in the pursuit of government 
support, while for local and regional opposition administrations the CCs are not a priority. 

106 See I-ED 2007. 

107 FCG 2008, p. 54. 

108 Lovera 2008, pp. 115-16. 
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do not depend on municipal administration and funding is awarded without 
mediation by local and regional administrations, decentralisation is not pro- 
moted, but instead the autonomy of the municipalities is reduced.!°9 According 
to liberal critics, the decentralisation contained in the Constitution has been 
abandoned in favour of a new centralisation." 

Lack of coordination also represents a danger, because although the needs 
of the city’s fragmented spaces are legitimate, communities may not be aware 
of the influence they have at a wider territorial level. Moreover, communities 
cannot address other needs that go beyond the community space. Therefore, 
according to the liberal critique, multiple administrative levels like those of 
liberal democracy are needed. 

Observation confirms the existence of competition between ccs and local 
administrations and that the formally non-existent level of mediation makes 
coordination difficult. However, this criticism ignores the fact that local and 
regional levels of public administration are the levels where client relations 
are most widespread, because of a strong link to power factors and local and 
regional interests. The CLPP experience demonstrated the difficulties of 
strengthening participation when it remains under the control of local govern- 
ment, and in other programmes it can also be seen how the mechanisms of 
local participation implemented by the central government work better than 
those under the responsibility of local and regional authorities.!* The muni- 
cipalities belong to institutions that most try to influence the ccs and present 
the greatest obstacles to their development." 


2.7 Development, Situation, and Contradictions 

The ccs have been defined as a body of popular power, though assessments 
vary as to whether they can realise that status. The ccs are very different from 
each other, depending on local historical experiences of organisation, activism, 
education, access to information, and political orientation.!* However, the fact 
that in 2015 there were more than 44,000 CCs demonstrates that with the com- 
munity, the appropriate dimension to promote participation has been found.5 


109 Garcia-Guadilla 2008, p. 143; Lovera 2008, p. 118. 

110 Banko 2008, p. 178; Lovera 2008, pp. 108-9, 112. 

111 Lovera 2008, p. 120. 

112  Lacabana and Cariola 2005, p. 28. 

113 See I-AD 2006; I-ED 2007; I-MU 2006. 

114 Lander 2007, p. 73. 

115 With numbers based on an average, Romero Pirela calculates the following numbers for 
ccs across the country: 23,800 in urban zones, 22,000 in rural areas, and 5,300 indigenous 
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The social dynamic unleashed by the Cc is enormous. Even the human rights 


organisation Provea, which tends to be very critical of the government initiat- 


ives, affirms that: 


In practice, even when they reflect the polarisation of the country, they 
seem to be a space for greater plurality ... It is a fact that as a result 
of them, a larger number of people debate community problems and 
collectively build possible solutions. While weaknesses can be detected 
in the citizen assemblies as regards meeting the legally required quorum, 
in the communities deliberations and decisions are made, as well as 
advancing oversight processes.6 


The FCG summarises that in spite of deficiencies and criticisms: 


communities are not only demanding services and satisfaction of needs, 
but are proposing and realizing solutions. It is the communities them- 
selves who are finding answers to historical necessities ... 


Participation in popular social spaces through communal councils per- 
mits the maintenance of a local-territorial identity, turning it into a gen- 
erative epicentre for new forms of participation ... 


An emerging change is seen, led by the popular sectors, who are increas- 
ingly assuming higher levels of social responsibility while at the same 
time constituting themselves as citizens. 


In the process of obtaining concrete achievements based on the organ- 
isation and mobilisation made possible through the communal councils, 
they are overcoming their lack of confidence in their own abilities, which 
will allow the retention of these organisational forms over time. This same 
process will increase the level of political consciousness.!!” 


The ccs’ strength is in their flexibility. They can be what the community makes 
of them, though this automatically leads to a very uneven development. In 


116 
117 


CC (2007, p. 131). At first, it was planned to continue prioritising the constitution of new 
ccs in 2008. After the defeat of the 2007 referendum for a constitutional reform, it was 
decided to concentrate on the consolidation of existing CCs. 

Provea 2008, p. 33. 

FCG 2008, p. 5. 
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about half of the country's communities, there is no CC; in other regions, 
however, communes and even communal cities have already emerged. The pro- 
cess of participation needs to be learned and exercised, while collective and 
solidarity practices take time to unfold. Itis also necessary to overcome old cul- 
tural habits, especially that of welfare culture. Public information and debate 
undoubtedly contribute to the dissemination and successful formation of ccs. 
Cadres and training are needed in the communities, so advice and support is 
of great importance, and this is offered by different institutions.1$ 77 percent 
of the ccs have had some type of advice from institutional officials. 1% Advice 
is given in all areas, for structuring and registration, participatory project plan- 
ning, and project formulation, and training centres for popular power are being 
built with and in the communities. 

However, the institutions do not only promote CCs, but also thwart them 
at the same time.!?0 The greatest criticisms from outside the CCs concern 
the danger of co-optation, bureaucratisation, or a motivation that is primarily 
economic. The FCG divided the problems facing the ccs, according to the ccs 
themselves, into three blocs: 


(1) Internal dynamics and weaknesses: 34%. Only 9% are problems between 
members of the CC and only 1% are political differences. 

(2) Problems caused by government institutions: 24%. 

(3) Lack of community participation: 18 %.121 


It may be noted that the criticism in the literature prioritises different points 
from those highlighted by the ccs themselves. Also, the emphasis on institu- 
tional problems in the talks and interviews would lead one to think that that 
problem is more central than itis according to the survey. This is mainly due to 
the fact that internal problems can be resolved by the communities themselves, 
while problems with institutions tend to produce more anger and frustration, 
and convey a feeling of helplessness and dependency. 

Marta Harnecker summarises the experiences shared by the successful ccs: 


First: they have created a collective to set in motion community work 
that brings together representatives of all community forces who are 
willing to work for the community. A mainstay of this collective has been 


118 See I-AD 2006; I-MH 2007; I-ED 2007. 

119 FCG 2008, p. 40. 

120 Diniz and López 2007, p. 204; I-ED 2007; I-EL 2007; I-LC 2007; I-RD 2006; I-SV 2007. 
121 FCG 2008, p. 46. 
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the natural community leaders, those who stand out for their ability to 
mobilise. But also those people who represent activities and services to 
the community have been part of it: the school principal, the Mercal 
administrator, the doctor, and so on. And also representatives of political 
and mass organisations. 

Second: They have taken into account the cultural traditions of the 
community, its language, its forms of expression. 

Third: They have had a place within the community to assemble. 

Fourth: They have expended a minimum of resources to begin their 
activities, and often the community itself has provided them. 

Fifth: Their first meetings have been based on the immediate needs of 
the people. 

Sixth: They began by analysing the situation ofthe community and the 
resources it has, both material and human. Some have decided to take a 
census to see what and whom they can rely on. 

Seventh: They have prioritized the problems in accordance with avail- 
able resources. 

Eighth: They have stimulated the creative initiative of their neighbours. 

Ninth: Their leaders have been willing to listen to people and take their 
views into account. 

Tenth: Their leaders have avoided falling into paternalistic attitudes 
and have tried to have the people themselves resolve their problems. 
They have not imposed guidelines from outside, but have supported local 
initiatives. This has broken with the political culture of doing only what 
comes down from on high. 

Eleventh: They have created a single work plan and then evaluated how 
well the plan has advanced and what results can be expected.!22 


To become part of popular power and form the base of a system of councils, asis 
supposedly the aspiration, the CCs must go beyond their local areas. They must, 
so to speak, not only be able to fix and build houses in the neighbourhood, but 
also participate in the debate and decisions about housing policy.!?3 With the 
communes and communal cities, an important step has been taken regarding 
the potential of participation, one in which the capacity is not limited to the 
local micro-level. 


122 Harnecker 2009, p. 22. 
123 See I-AA 2008. 
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2.8 Relationship between ccs and Institutions 

One of the most controversial issues is the degree of cc dependence on, or 
independence from, the central government and the state, implying a danger 
of co-optation of participation mechanisms that has also come up in other 
countries.!2* The question of autonomy is central to many activists; without 
it, there is a great danger of reproducing the state and its practices that prevent 
the creation of new institutions. 

At the centre of the liberal critique we find the direct relation between 
the cc and the presidency.!2* This, however, must be seen in the context 
of the contradictory strategy by which the transformation process has been 
repeatedly deepened. Since there is no mediation of a vanguard, in the sense 
of a party or other mass organisation, and all possibility of a revolutionary 
advance by that route is annulled, Chávez assumed that function with a dir- 
ect connection to the bases.126 Liberal critics conclude that the ccs only seem 
to broaden participation, while in reality they signify a co-optation of local 
organisation by the central state, the effect of which is not to decentralise, 
but rather to introduce a hierarchical and clientist dependency of the grass- 
roots organisations in relation to the presidency.'2” In this analysis, the ccs 
become the ‘fulcrum of a delegative democracy”?8 and promote exclusion by 
means of political polarisation.!2° For Córdova, the matter is even simpler: ‘For 
the state to fund directly the implementation of national policies to authorize 
said participation simply converts these organisations into government struc- 
tures.130 The FCG, which investigated the ccs, verified the contrary: The data 
obtained show a low level of state interference in the dynamics of the com- 


124 Goldfrank 2001; Schónwálder 1997. 

125 Banko 2008, p. 176; Lovera 2008, p. 119. 

126 See I-RD 2006. 

127 Banko 2008, p. 178; Garcia-Guadilla 2008, pp. 146-8; Lovera 2008, pp. 112, 118. 

128 Lovera 2008, p. 108. 

129 Garcia-Guadilla 2008, p. 146. 

130 Córdova 2008, pp. 33-4; Córdova analyses the Cc with a neo-institutional approach, in the 
context of endogenous development of the ccs in the opposition municipality Lagunillas 
(Zulia), where different opposition currents and government partisans would have tried to 
instrumentalise the ccs, even as the lack of organisational culture impeded their creation. 
Many of the spokespeople were from groups of unemployed men, who brought their 
problems forward but neglected to build a collective agenda and develop community 
projects, reproducing the logic of Neighbors’ Associations (Córdova 2008, p. 37). It seems 
strange that Cordova does not consider that these latter could be the reasons for the lack 
of success of the ccs and not the structure itself. 
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munal councils, a very positive element that ensures the true independence of 
these community mediations'9! 

The risk of a dependent relationship that calls into question the ccs auton- 
omy has been considered by authors who share a positive evaluation,!32 as well 
as by institutional promoters of popular power;!* the relationship, neverthe- 
less, is perceived in a much more complex and contradictory way. In the ccs, 
various attempts at political and bureaucratic control cross paths. But the ccs, 
in their majority, have learned to maintain their independence. In the cases 
where they have not, the fault is mainly due to weaknesses such as the lack of 
a participatory organisational culture.!3* 

The construction of popular power through the cc is an open process. 
All actors interviewed are optimistic about its development,35 an evaluation 
shared by many analysts.!%° Only Antillano is more pessimistic, noting that ten- 
sion between popular power and state power tends to be resolved in favour of 
the latter. The problem is in the centrality of the state to Venezuelan society 
owing to its high capacity for intervention.!%” In fact, state funding is ambival- 
ent: it brings with it the danger of transforming the cc into an administrative 
body, makes processes of influence-brokering and institutional manipulation 
easier, and has also led to financial abuse, although the prospect of financing is 
also a dynamic force in the establishment and development of the cc.88 Much 
of the organised population has its own proposals for solving their problems, 
but does not have the resources, which it therefore requests.!39 And although 
economic resources might not generate popular power, one cannot give up 
on decentralising and socialising them; otherwise, any talk of popular power 
would be mere farce. There is a risk that getting funds could become the main 
reason for having the organisation. Precisely for that reason, it is necessary 
to emphasise the whole process, that the ‘struggle is for direct democracy of 
popular power and not for access to sources of funding that can create client 
relations with the old state’.140 


131 FCG 2008, p. 51. 
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The tendency for ccs to be understood as an executive administrative body 
is stronger in middle-class areas than in barrios or rural areas. In middle-class 
areas, the CCs sometimes conceive of themselves as technical structures that 
only deal with implementing projects to improve the quality of life of the 
community — although, according to García-Guadilla, this is also the case for 
the majority of the ccs in popular sectors.!* In her research, Garcia-Guadilla 
differentiates between the work content of the ccs in popular and middle- 
class sectors, without preferring one over the other. The difference, however, is 
crucial, since for the popular sectors, the challenge is to establish basic services 
collectively and to overcome marginalisation through their own initiative. The 
opportunity that is presented to them for the first time of a comprehensive, 
collective improvement of quality of life and future prospects, is inseparably 
linked to the existing political project. So even a ‘technical’ use has a different 
meaning for them, and there exists a different development potential than 
in the middle-class ccs, for which a technical approach means community 
improvements that do not concern overcoming marginalisation and which 
tend not to require collective community participation, nor do they depend 
fundamentally on the continuation of current policies. 

Frank Parada, cc member in the Antimano parish of Caracas responded, 
on the movement webpage aporrea.org to an article by Margarita Lopez Maya 
that criticised the ccs’ supposed dependence on the state and their supposed 
economicist orientation. The article was debated in the cc to which Parada 
belonged, where it was noted that ‘ours, in particular, does not depend on the 
state but on the community’.4? Parada's cc emerged from the community and 
was based on popular power, so it is one of the ccs that frightens the represent- 
atives ofthe existing inefficient, bureaucratic state. Its institutional experiences 
have been widely varied. According to Parada, the autonomy question cannot 
be answered unidimensionally: 


It is very easy to say that everything depends on the Executive, but hard to 
say that we from our organised communities have the same right to take 
advantage of our resources and manage them, creating organisational and 
participatory results, and not only economically, because we did social 
auditing of other programmes in the community, and this works. We 
have restructured the urban land committee, the committee of health, 


141  Garcia-Guadilla 2008, p. 138. 
142 Thesimple fact that an academic article about the ccs was read, debated, and commented 
on by CC activists in a barrio is evidence of the self-empowering process. 
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literary workshops are coming. In a population of about 1,400 people, 
who make up our council, we have delved into the historical origins of 
our community, and people from ... other countries have come to visit 
us. Which tells us that if this is not an embryo of popular power, not at all 
based on economicism, we ask you to please come and explain to us what 
it is. 


When Chavez says the only way to end poverty is to give power to the 
people, anyone with common sense knows that what the president says 
ultimately translates into resources. How are we going to advance in 
building whatever century’s socialism if we ourselves are accustomed to 
having others decide, that is to say, if others manage the money for us? 
The issue of power is revealed in who manages funding sources.!43 


Another danger lies in political co-optation, insofar as the CCs are understood 
as structures of the chavista base, instead of being understood as an expression 
of the whole community. These exclusionary dynamics may arise from the 
community itself or come from outside. According to Garcia-Guadilla, for 
example, in some cases spokespeople have been pressured to enrol in the 
psuv.!4 If the ccs are subjected to the logic and mobilisations of the party, they 
cannot be community self-government.!* The problem, however, is smaller 
than the strong polarisation might lead one to assume. FCG research revealed 
that 80 percent of ccs admit differing political positions, while 18 percent do 
not.46 

More common are attempts at institutional co-optation as political capital; 
that is, because institutions, mayors, governors, ministers, etc. help constitute, 
support, and fund ccs, they gain political weight. This is not a widespread 
or stated policy, but an old practice linked to personal clientist relations.!*? 
These are in turn partly linked to political currents; however, personalised 
relationships predominate. Such manipulations are facilitated by the fact that 
institutions, because of continuous change, are exposed to great pressure to 
produce results, which also leads to interagency competition. 
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In October 2005, the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas, the government of Mir- 
anda, the mayors ofthe municipalities of Libertador and Sucre (all chavistas at 
the time), and Minpades, formed the ‘quadripartite’, in which the different act- 
ors in Gran Caracas were to agree on common criteria for supporting the CCs, 
according to which all cc promoters should shape their work. In reality, all the 
institutions continued to work on their own and with their own criteria, focus- 
ing on different elements of the councils and with some promoters looking to 
create CCs that would be loyal to their own institution.!*8 

The competitive relationship between different institutional actors is also 
a cause of criticism in many interviews with CC advocates and activists. Luz 
Carrera reports how, as she was working on the formation of a Cc with a 
team from the mayoralty, sometimes promoters from the Libertador mayoralty 
came around offering workshops to link the Cc to them. In the mayor's office 
alone, between 2006 and 2008, there existed six departments that supported 
ccs. Some promoters even tried to ‘steal away’ ccs from other supporting 
institutions, and this ‘crushes the communal council, they lie, they offer things 
they don't deliver’49 This has led to some divisions within communities.!5° 

Nevertheless, 58 percent of ccs described their relationship with govern- 
ment institutions as good, and 16 percent as excellent, while 16 percent eval- 
uated them as bad, and 5 percent as very bad.!5! Among the ccs that described 
them as bad or very bad, 52 percent (and in the Capital District, 65 percent) 
cited lack of institutional response as a cause. 7 percent criticised the lack of 
dialogue, and another 7 percent cited institutional obstruction. Only 5 percent 
indicated poor organisation of the cc as a reason.'*? The question, however, is 
too general, since given the number of institutions with which the ccs must 
deal, most have had both positive and negative experiences. 

Two main options for the future development of the ccs are outlined: Will 
the popular organisational processes be able to gradually increase their auton- 
omy and self-organisation, or will their relations with funding institutions be 
vertical and clientistic? Within this tense field, it will be decided whether the 
transformation process in Venezuela will be vertical and state-centric or plural, 
democratic, and autonomous.193 
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2.9 ccs and Popular Movements 

The relation between the ccs and the previously existing forms of popular 
organisation (for example, CTU, MTA, and others) is complex. These organisa- 
tions often played a central role in creating the ccs, although initially some 
organisations feared a loss of autonomy because resources would be chan- 
nelled mainly to the ccs.!54 There exists the danger that the ccs would be seen 
as the only local organisational body, leading to attempts to subordinate them 
to the other organisational forms.!* Such a development would be fatal, given 
that the plurality of the popular organisation cannot be forced into a single 
model. But so far this has not happened; the cc committees cooperate with 
other popular organisations in the areas of work and beyond.!5° Moreover, the 
possibility exists of funding not tied to the CC, to popular organisations of some 
other type (community media, for example). In some isolated cases, the con- 
trary problem exists: a strong popular organisation assumes representation of 
the community, which it does not constitute as such; this has been the situ- 
ation of some well-organised barrios of Caracas. In some situations, there were 
problems early in the development of self-organisation processes that did not 
pass through mediation by existing organisations in the territory.!5” 

For liberal critics, ‘the Health Committees, the Technical Water Boards, and 
the Security Committees became dependent on the ccs'158 But attachment 
to the social/political dichotomy while the movements are consciously trans- 
gressing the limits of that dichotomy leads to a simplified and erroneous inter- 
pretation of the relations between constituent and constituted power. If the 
community is understood as a whole — as a totality to which also the ccs’ 
activities are directed — then the argument can only be in favour of coordin- 
ation and democratic decision-making. The committees are only ‘dependent’ 
on the assembly with respect to financing their projects. But what could the 
argument be in favour of the community’s not deciding its priorities collect- 
ively? The cc is a coordinating body for the community. The danger of co- 
optation by other entities exists in any coordination and cannot be an argu- 
ment to reject it, especially when it comes to issues of interest to the entire 
community. 

Like Provea, Lovera warns of a risk of ‘wanting to unload on the communal 
councils ... responsibilities that belong to the state, over almost everything 
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that has to do with the daily life of people: health, education, environment, 
defence of sovereignty, control speculation, public safety”; this is decontextu- 
alised and wrong. This approach does not consider that the state lacks the 
ability to provide all these services and jobs, nor do the communities want 
the state to assume all of that. There is also a fundamental difference between 
services lent by the state and collective community administration and organ- 
isation.59 

This is not only because of self-organisation and decision-making autonomy, 
but also with respect to the results, given that nobody knows the communities’ 
needs and circumstances better than they do. There is a risk of the ccs becom- 
ing mere administrators of external government and state responsibilities — 
indeed, that risk is inevitable, given that they are engaged in re-organising state 
tasks for self-administration. 

In the framework of the building of a new society, preserving the separa- 
tion between political and civil society is explicitly rejected. This can also be 
observed in the popular movements, and, for example, in the records of the 
first meeting of the cc belonging to the FNCSB and the FNCEZ: 


We share with comrade President, Commander Hugo Chavez Frias, that 
for the first time in the history of the republic real power is being placed 
in the hands of the people ... [A]t the same time, we warn of the danger- 
ous tendency to assume the communal councils as simple planners and 
executors of works, castrating their real potential as builder of the new 
society and the new communal state. 


We believe that, given the development of class antagonisms that run 
through the government and the process itself, the right way for us as a 
pueblo of combatants is to build an independent revolutionary current 
of the base that will conscientiously accompany the President in any 
initiative tending to build Bolivarian socialism and defeat reformism and 
counterrevolution. 


We as communal councils believe that the most expeditious way to build 
the communal state is to assume power at the local level, from an eco- 
nomic, political, military, cultural and social perspective; therefore, we 
must act in a bloc, giving us higher levels of organisation and coordina- 
tion, it being essential that we constitute a movement that gives us voice, 
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body and face as communal power, throughout the process of building 
socialism in Venezuela.!©° 


Garcia-Guadilla cites part of the same manifesto and uses it as an example of 
small groups that existed before the Chavez government, which ‘propose the 
vision of empowerment of the cc and whose objective is to become popular 
power in order to supposedly build 21st-century socialism’!© In this, she under- 
estimates and exhibits little understanding of the role that these groups can 
and have assumed in the dynamics of the process. Just as the FNCEZ supported 
the building of the FNCsB for the coordination and support of ccs, communes 
and communal cities, there are also many other activists and organisations 
looking to strengthen the ccs. Among them is ANROS, from which several 
training cooperatives have emerged, which, funded by different institutional 
sources, are engaged in support tasks for ccs, like the development of and sup- 
port for productive projects, training, etc., but which continue to be organised 
outside the institutions. That also gives them the possibility of working without 
pay in the support of other communities.!6? 

The work of ANROs has been important as a previous step to the ccs and is, 
like the work of FNCsB, very important for their development. In mid-2010, the 
FNCSB was giving support to some 100 communes under construction; several 
had even begun to work in a coordinated manner as communal cities. As can 
be seen in the history of the Bolivarian process, from its origins in the 1960s, the 
work of the movements, networks and popular organisations has always had a 
central role. 


2.10 Relations between ccs and Communities 
From my observations, I conclude that the ccs — and participation in them — 
develop best in poor, but not highly pauperised, communities. Especially in 
the popular sectors, most activists are women, and almost no one had social 
or political organising experience before Chávez's first election in late 1998, 
and, in most cases, not before the coup of 2003. Most had never participated 
in elections before 1998. 

In the ccs one can observe the participation of so-called ‘neither-nors’ 
(ni-nis, those neither with the opposition nor with Chavez), who had not 
participated in previous mass organisation initiatives such as Bolivarian Circles 
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or UBEs (Electoral Battle Units), which were clearly aimed at supporting the 
Bolivarian process. Some ccs have elected ni-nis as community spokespersons, 
even in areas where Chavismo gets between 55 and 70 percent of the vote. Their 
active participation in community affairs outweighs their political preference. 
The political participation of hardcore oppositionists, in contrast, is practically 
non-existent, which should not be surprising, since their position is adverse to 
popular power. 

The formation of ccs does not always happen smoothly. Especially during 
the first two to three years, several CCs were formed without real popular 
participation. At times the community showed little interest in participating, 
and at best the cc was made up of an active nucleus, acting in the interests of 
the community, and in other cases by a group that made the cc an instrument 
for their personal interests. In a barrio of Caracas, I observed a Cc, emerging 
as if by metamorphosis from the former Neighbours’ Association of the former 
governing party AD. 

The building of the cc from the community’s needs is essential: 


That is: first the functions, then the institutions. This prevents creating 
institutions a priori and then finding functions for them, which gives 
rise to bureaucracies which, without clear objectives, become an end in 
themselves, serving only their self-preservation.1®3 


The pressure toward bureaucratisation is also evident in the contradictions 
between social processes and institutional mechanisms of evaluation. The 
institutions prioritise economic categories, since they are easier to quantify and 
compare, over socio-political categories, which are central to self-organisation 
and the transformation process.!® In other words, a paved road fits better into 
a chart than a collective process of discussion and decision-making. 

The FCG survey reveals that the ccs are understood as an expression of the 
community. 51 percent described their relations as good, and 20 percent as 
excellent; but 26 percent also described them as limited, and 2 percent as non- 
existent, which might indicate a tendency toward the separation of levels: ccs, 
community, and reproduction of representative mechanisms.!65 Whether the 
ccs reproduce social polarisation and lead to exclusionary practices in non- 
homogeneous social spaces cannot be confirmed with the present investiga- 
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tion, nor with others; quite the contrary. What can be found is exclusion on 
behalf of economic interests of more or less stable groups (for example, fam- 
ily networks, the former neighbours’ associations).!*6 With more than 40,000 
ccs, it is difficult to avoid having a certain number inoperable in their early 
stages. In general, this type of usurpation has no success after a while. At the 
level of the cc, as has been demonstrated, it is much easier for the community 
to confront these practices, and it can be observed how, over time and with 
increased activity and interest, new CCs are constituted to replace the old 
ones. 

The 20 percent quorum for community participation in crucial assemblies 
may seem limited and problematic. Although experience shows that a 20 per- 
cent direct participation is a very high rate, higher participation is clearly desir- 
able. In the ccs studied, participation hovered around 40 percent. 

For liberal critics, here is a reason to demand the principle ofrepresentation. 
Making binding decisions in assemblies, in which not everyone wants to or can 
participate, practically compels presence and 


violates the principle of representation. It is the mayors, councillors, and 
representatives ofthe juntas parroquiales [parish representation] elected 
in an election of universal suffrage who ultimately must respond to the 
interests of citizens at the local level and not an assembly that can be 
minoritarian if there is apathy.!*” 


This argument denies any possibility of structural change. Building popular 
power or self-governing communities becomes impossible, given that particip- 
ation is reduced to matters that do not fall under the authority of constituted 
power, or ccs would also have to constitute themselves as representative bod- 
ies. 

Liberal critics typically do not consider the cc to be autonomous against 
constituted power, but rather see it as a participatory annex of representa- 
tion.168 As a result, the alternatives are strengthening participatory democracy 
as acomplement to representative democracy, or the automatic strengthening 
of a delegative democracy.!®? The supposed defence of movement autonomy 
becomes a farce. To build a model of non-representative democracy through 
ccs, communes, and communal cities, which will replace the existing state 
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with a new figure, one must overcome the division of the social sphere and the 
political sphere. In the liberal critique, however, that division is not questioned; 
it is the parameter for the critique. Thus, its evaluation of the transformation 
process can only be negative. 


2.11 The Appropriation of ccs by Communities and the Question of the 
State 

The communities have appropriated the figure of the Cc.!'70 The initiative for 
their creation emerges in 85 percent of cases from the community, with only 
7 percent being proposed by institutional representatives.!”! In 84 percent of 
cases, the community participates in CC activities, and in 81 percent it is the 
community that approves the projects; while ‘approval’ by an institution — 
which is against the law and indicates a total failure of autonomy — happens 
only in 5 percent of cases.!72 

Many communities have the capacity to defend themselves against takeover, 
influence, or co-optation, if necessary, including with active resistance:!?3 


We had the experience of a military guard who wanted to form a com- 
munal council, but he wanted to choose the members, and peasants came 
here to denounce him, and there was a confrontation in Maracaibo with 
stones, sticks, and bottles ... The community, the people are not going to 
let this process be uprooted.!”* 


The communities see the CC as their instrument. According to the FCG, 22 
percent describe their relations with the cc as very good, 26 percent as normal 
and only 4 percent as bad or very bad. 55 percent say there are no conflicts 
in the CC; 43 percent say there are. Of the latter group, 63 percent resolve 
their conflicts through dialogue, small and large assemblies, and consensus- 
seeking, 16 percent through more communication, 7 percent through voting, 
and only 3 percent do not resolve them.!* With the existence of conflicts 
and mechanisms to solve them, we can conclude that the cc can be the 
base entity for participatory and protagonistic democracy and for popular 
power. Communities use democratic mechanisms of conflict resolution that 
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they are familiar with. The FCG concludes that the ccs do not in any way 
strengthen welfarism or paternalism, but that ‘on the contrary, and the data 
speaks for itself, there is a progressive process of protagonisms and popular 
responsibility in the building of collective responses in the search for a better 
life’176 

The appropriation by communities of the cc form can be seen also from 
the way they form communes and communal cities by their own initiative. 
A new institutionalism is being born, whose limits and relations with old 
institutionality are flexible and are being constantly redefined.!”’ The state, 
which is not external to the process, is involved and pushes the process along, 
but it coexists with the long-time community demand for self-government. 
This signifies a profound change in hegemonic power relations and has a direct 
influence on the state. Iturriza explains: 


If we are truly going to deepen this with a 21st-century revolution in mind, 
a revolution that does not look like the experience of what we know as 
actually existing socialism, that necessarily implies a resizing not only of 
the concept but also of what the state really is ... We may be witnessing 
the beginning of an experience that implies in large measure a resizing of 
the state, redistributing its relationship with the popular movement along 
the way. 


There is a phrase of Boaventura de Sousa Santos that I paraphrase, which 
seems to me fascinating, enigmatic, something we should sit down and 
think about. He develops the concept of the experimental state and even 
launches the idea of the state as one more social movement. Could that 
be possible?178 


The contradiction between constituted and constituent power is also regis- 
tered.!’9 The strategy is not to oppose popular power to constituted power, but 
to reach a point at which the latter respects the decisions of the former.!®° The 
experience of the cc does not necessarily have to be successful, as underlined 
by Carlos Luis Rivero: 
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However the conception tells us that the theme ofthe New State is linked 
to the issue of popular power ... Without participation there is no popular 
power. The state cannot replace people. And you do not replace people 
at will, it’s the relations that lead to replacing people. So that has to be 
overcome from a practical, concrete point of view.!*! 


3 The ccs as a Means of Participation in the Barrios of Caracas 


Political and social polarisation is more marked in the complex, complicated 
space of Caracas than in rural areas and many other cities. Socially, economic- 
ally, politically, and institutionally, Caracas is a fragmented metropolis; its frag- 
mentation is expressed in unequal access to resources, security, public trans- 
port, and many other issues. The changes provoked by the economic and gov- 
ernment restructuring of the gos have had a direct impact on how the city lives 
with its many uneven territories, and the neoliberal decentralisation has left a 
Greater Mayoralty that has no competence to implement coordinated policies 
in the city’s five municipalities, which themselves are also totally unequal with 
respect to area, population and socio-economic status.!82 

The largest municipality, Libertador, officially has 2.1 million residents; not 
part of any state, it includes the historic centre of Caracas with the central 
government's administrative structures, as well as the city’s west, where the 
great majority of the city’s poor live. The other four municipalities are part 
of the state of Miranda. Sucre, with 650,000 residents, is situated in the far 
east of the city and is inhabited mainly by the middle and lower middle class, 
although it also includes Petare, the city’s largest barrio. In the south of Caracas, 
Baruta has some 320,000 habitantes, with some 80 percent of them belonging 
to the middle and upper class. Chacao in the northeast and El Hatillo in the far 
southeast of the city, each have approximately 70,000, most of them middle and 
upper class. Most of the headquarters of the powerful financial, commercial, 
and economic companies are concentrated in these latter three municipalities. 
In the municipal elections at the end of 2008, Sucre and the Greater Mayoralty 
went over to the opposition. The municipalities governed by the opposition do 
not see themselves as part of the city and follow their own policies, so that there 
is practically no cooperation with the municipality of Libertador. 
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A high density of ccs is found almost entirely in the barrios and (almost 
always with more difficulties) in some sectors ofthe impoverished middle class. 
The transformation process 


highlights the greatest popular protagonism with social responsibility 
and citizenship-building within a framework of intense poverty that, 
despite the precarious living conditions, allows the popular sectors to live 
not only on the edges of the city but also, in their collective imagination, at 
the edges of hope. Hope of improving their quality of life and their status 
as citizens.183 


The constitutional processes of the ccs, their work, and their effects for the 
community in two barrios of Caracas are described in what follows.!8* The 
analysed cc Emiliano Hernandez in Los Magallanes de Catia and the cc Unidos 
por el Chapulún in Baruta are typical of many urban CCs in terms of their 
social situation and precarious infrastructure, the lack of any organisation 
prior to 1998, and with the majority of activists being women. In places where 
the ccs are more advanced, there exists at least a previous experience of 
popular organisation. Previous organisational experience, however, does not 
guarantee a more successful cc. If the ccs continue forming as expressions 
of popular power and with the intention of being foundational for the new 
communal state, it is of central importance how they are perceived by the 
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previously not very active majority of poor communities, and what changes the 
CCs provoke in them. 


3.1 The Emiliano Hernández' Communal Council, Magallanes de Catia, 
Caracas 

The “Emiliano Hernández' Communal Council is located in the hills of the 
popular part of western Caracas. Near the Plaza Sucre metro station, in the 
zone of Catia, is the stop from which Jeeps loaded with nine passengers set 
out up the steep roads. At the end of 2006, the community had 438 residents 
over the age of 15, in almost 200 families. Of the six cc activists I interviewed, 
only one had any interest in politics before 1998. The community is poor. 
Before 2002, it was essentially apathetic and had a very bad infrastructure. In 
2003, the most serious problems were the lack of a health service, irregular 
drinking-water service, bad sewage lines, bad sanitary infrastructure in the 
homes, lack of childcare, practically no access to education beyond elementary 
school, precarious public transport, and lack of space for community activities. 
Some of the residents suffered from malnutrition and eleven families had no 
stable homes or lived in cardboard houses. Average household income was 
very low. Of six respondents, four lived in households that in 2006 had less 
than one million bolivares at their disposal. Two were living with a partner 
and three children, and two more were single mothers with two and four 
children respectively. Only the two households with men, both with more 
advanced formal education, one with a small workshop for cars and the other 
an insurance agent, earned between 2 and 4 million bolivares per month, in 
households of 4 to 5 people. 

Before creating the cc in December 2006, the community achieved the 
installation of five casas de alimentación in their sector.18% The Robinson Mis- 
sion was brought to the community, and there existed a CTU, a health commit- 
tee, a social security and justice committee, and a media users’ committee.186 
But the work was mainly carried out by a few activists who participated in vari- 
ous initiatives. 

The health committee, founded in 2003, was central for organising the com- 
munity. The principal promoter of the local organisation, Jacqueline Avila, was 
involved in that. Elected as a member of the finance committee with 203 of 


185 Sector describes a territory larger than the cc community, but smaller than the barrio. 

186 The users’ committees are an element of control of participatory media. Financed by a 
fund from the National Telecommunications Commission (Conatel), they exercise social 
control over content, and also organise workshops to increase the capacity for media 
analysis by the popular strata. 
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213 votes, Ávila, a single mother of two, left primary school after six years to go 
to work. She finished high school by attending the Ribas Mission, and in 2007 
began to study social management. Before 2002, she had no social or political 
activities or interest. 

The community consists mostly of chavistas, and only one of the inter- 
viewees was not registered to the governing party MVR in 2006, although none 
had a positive assessment of the party. The community is politically active bey- 
ond specific neighbourhood issues: the users’ committee organised in 2006 a 
community demonstration outside the offices of the private television chan- 
nel RCTV, against the one-dimensional, anti-government stance of its coverage. 
There was a massive mobilisation for Chavez’s re-election in 2006 and consti- 
tutional reform in 2007, which was explained and discussed in the community. 
These activities are not organised as a CC; nevertheless, almost all the prin- 
cipal activists participated. Even so, one cannot speak of co-optation, but of 
a rational community decision to support certain government mobilisations. 
A counterexample is that the community did not mobilise for the 2008 local 
and regional elections. 

Despite its location up in the hills, the community has no security prob- 
lem — not thanks to the police, who are mistrusted by the community, but 
because of community social networks. Described as unpredictable and cor- 
rupt, the Metropolitan Police (Pm, of the Mayoralty) and the Policaracas forces 
(Libertador) have been accused of attacking, threatening, and even murdering 
barrio residents. The police betray the community to criminals, with whom 
they spend time and share interests. In the security committee of the cc, 
however, are two retired ex-policemen who enjoy the trust of the community. 
There is close cooperation on security issues with other ccs of the neigh- 
bourhood who also have ex-policemen as members of the security commit- 
tee, and there are direct contacts with the highest levels of security agen- 
cies. 

Transportation is a major community problem. The Jeep drivers — the so- 
called yiseros — work for a private company. Their service is unreliable, and 
apart from four chavistas among them, the yiseros refuse to transport students 
for half price and retirees without charge, as prescribed by law. The community 
also reports that most yiseros participated in opposition ‘strikes’ and para- 
lysed transport to the neighbourhood. Because of the conflict, the cc refused 
to endorse the transportation line and its president to receive new vehicles 
at favourable conditions from the National Fund for Urban Transport Found- 
ation (FONTUR). The possibility of forming a transportation cooperative was 
discussed in the community from the beginning, but it was not until 2009 that 
it began to work on the first concrete project. 
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The first part of this chapter will consider formal and material organisa- 
tional initiatives of the cc as a body of self-administration, as well as its experi- 
ences with institutions, the community, and other ccs. The second part focuses 
on the process of participation as democratisation of community and social 
relations, including gender relations, self-empowerment and development of 
social actors. Finally, the autonomy of the Cc is addressed. These points allow, 
beyond the material improvements, the analysis of the transformative poten- 
tial of the process. 


3.2 The cc as a Body of Self-Administration 

Even before the cc law was passed, Jacqueline Avila informed herself about cc, 
but even so, the preparation process in the community was very long and the 
election was not held until December 2006. An informal, temporary promo- 
tional team centred around her informed the community in turn, with good 
support from the Fundacomun (later renamed Fundacomunal). The first cit- 
izens’ assembly was organised with the support of promoters from the Greater 
Mayoralty, as well as from the mayor of Libertador. Only in the second meet- 
ing was the quorum reached, and a promotional committee of five people was 
elected. For the next go days, they undertook a door-to-door census and pre- 
pared a proposal in relation to the territory of the community. The community 
soon perceived a competitive relationship between the two mayoralties, which 
affected the work on the ground, so after attending a National Assembly work- 
shop on ccs, Avila headed back to Fundacomun for support. 

In another assembly (not in the same one, as the law stipulates it cannot 
be), on 12 November 2006, with the participation of 100 neighbours, the ter- 
ritory of the cc was approved, and an electoral commission of five members 
was elected (from 12 candidates) with the sole task of preparing the elec- 
tions. Existing committees and those yet to be formed were discussed in the 
assembly and decided on the basis of the community’s needs. The cc has 
committees of health, housing and habitat, sports, education, CTU, seniors, 
culture, social security and justice, food, MTA, and social auditing and fin- 
ance. Mobilisation for assemblies and elections was done door-to-door and by 
walking with a megaphone through the neighbourhood. With teenagers, per- 
sonal conversations were sought, which proved very effective: they participated 
because they felt they were being taken seriously. Candidates for the election of 
spokespeople were proposed by the community weeks before and were known 
to everyone. 

In the elections of spokespersons on 16 December 2006, 213 of the 438 
members of the larger community (aged 15 and over) participated. The election 
was not held during an assembly, but organised as an election day, with ballots 
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that had photos of each candidate. The large turnout surprised activists, and 
the elections became a community event: 


There were people who never go out of their houses — who don't particip- 
ate so one thought they were opposition — showing up and asking what do 
you need, bringing water to people, cookies, sandwiches, leaving a ther- 
mos of coffee on the table, many ofthem made guarapo [sugar cane juice] 
at 3 in the morning, it was such a beautiful participation, so much so that 
I love the communal council, and I’ve told everyone, I’m impressed with 
the enthusiasm that you can see all around.!87 


A spokesperson was elected for each committee, along with five administrators 
of finance and of social auditing. There were 41 candidates for 20 slots; only 
eight of them were men, of whom seven were elected. Later on, committees 
of tourism and communication were also formed. An evangelical church in 
the community made its house available for small cc meetings, while larger 
assemblies were held in the open on the street. The community’s story is 
not one of competitive relationships with previous community organisations; 
rather, those organisations were crucial in founding the cc. Because they all 
emerged from the framework of the community organisational process, the 
cc proved to be a later development of what its predecessors had done, at 
a higher level. The only conflicts were with the sector’s youth organisation, 
Frente Francisco Miranda, whose activists acted arrogantly and wanted to 
impose ideas of how to organise community work, arguing that they had been 
trained in Cuba. After a long phase of conflict, the relationship improved. 

Relationships among community members as well as with adjacent com- 
munities are marked by collectivity and solidarity. If their neighbours have no 
cc, Emiliano Hernandez assumes tasks on their behalf and integrates them 
actively — as in the case of a community located in the hills above, in which 
the formation of a cc has been actively prevented by a small group of the 
opposition party Primero Justicia, who have tried to provoke fights and physical 
confrontations during assemblies and have threatened activists. The Emiliano 
Hernandez cc made a new census of disabled people in order to integrate a 
new member of their community and especially the members of the other 
community. 20 cases needing attention were identified, and support was chan- 
nelled to them in early 2008.188 


187 See I-JA 2006. 
188 See I-JA 2008a. 
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In its first two years, the CC realised two major projects funded by Fun- 
dacomunal, and a number of smaller initiatives financed by different insti- 
tutions. Fundacomunal did not reject any project, although the approval and 
delivery of financial support were delayed heavily. On the other hand, the pro- 
ject of a small sports court was rejected by the Greater Mayoralty as too costly 
after evaluation by an engineer. The cc got the approval of the mayor of Liber- 
tador, but then the support never materialised. In late 2008, the first steps were 
taken to set up a CANTV technological platform,!9* although the first inform- 
ational assembly took place only in August 2009. The social auditing of works 
projects is a functional process, and together with other ccs, it even extends 
over municipal administration projects in the barrio; as, for example, with the 
repairing ofa main street that had partially sunk. The repairs were taken charge 
of by a cooperative from another nearby CC, commissioned by the municipal 
administration, which also made available an engineer. 

The community lacked a space for collective activities. As in most barrios of 
Caracas, the houses are small and attached to each other on the steep hills, 
gaps hardly exist, and public buildings are non-existent. In addition to the 
main road, the neighbourhood is interconnected with stairs and paths. For this 
reason, the acquisition of a community house was a priority. The community 
wanted to buy a house for sale at 70 million bolívares from a family that 
moved away in 2006. They requested funding from the mayor of Libertador, 
who would neither pay more than 45 million nor accept the proposal of the 
community, which wanted to put the rest under its own power.'*% In late 
2006, the community invited the director of Fundacomun, which declared 
its support. After another eight months, the community received 124 million 
bolívares, three more than it had asked for. Meanwhile, the price of the house 
had gone up to go million bolívares. The community bought the house and 
fixed it up with voluntary work, putting in new doors, chairs, computers, and a 
photocopier. 

In April 2008, the CC asked Fundacaracas (the infrastructure fund of Liberta- 
dor) for construction materials to build a second floor to the communal house, 
with the intention of using it as a cultural salon for children’s dance groups, a 
musicians' rehearsal and presentation space, and other cultural activities. For 
the cultural work, they linked to the National Culture Commission (CONAC). 


189 Connection point for household telephone and internet service provided by the state- 
owned telecommunications company Compañía Anónima Nacional Teléfonos de Vene- 
zuela (CANTV). 

190 See I-JA 2006. 
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They brought Cuban artists to the community who developed various activ- 
ities together with the residents. The money for construction materials was 
approved by Fundacaracas, although subsequently after the institution's dir- 
ector changed, the funding was not awarded; instead, it was communicated to 
the cc in 2009 that it had to resubmit the project for review. 

In early 2007, the CC presented to Fundacomunal a project for the renov- 
ation of 100 houses and the construction of 1 to replace an equal number of 
unstable houses made of cardboard or other precarious material. In August 
2007, a mobile cabinet of the presidency approved 3 billion bolívares (about 
Us $1.4 million), which took until June 2008 to arrive. Of this sum, 5 percent 
is for operating expenses and 2 percent for administrative expenses. 1 percent 
remained in the Communal Bank as an emergency fund. The assembly priorit- 
ised replacing the cardboard shacks. Construction plans contemplated an area 
of 70 square meters, but in consultation with the project architect, the houses 
were built a little larger, depending on the space available. The cc agreed at 
a meeting to buy all necessary remodelling materials collectively (rather than 
delivering individual checks as in other communities) and to pay a bricklayer 
in the same community. In this way, it managed to renovate 170 houses instead 
of 100.191 

Half the money is delivered to the inhabitants as a grant; the other half is 
awarded as a credit to be repaid in monthly instalments over five years. The 
spokespeople of the cc were the last to receive material, by their own decision 
in order to avoid talk. After having finished all the renovations and replacement 
of houses, there was still money left over. At the end of 2008, the balance 
sheet was presented to the community by the social auditors and everyone 
was satisfied. Then, however, rumours surfaced that Jacqueline Avila wanted 
to buy a house with the remaining money. The cc responded by convening 
an assembly, which after several meetings decided to buy a four-story house 
under construction in the community and deliver one floor of it to each of the 
four most active spokespeople of the cc (among them Avila), who did not have 
homes of their own. 

During those two years, the community made important advances in resolv- 
ing its basic necessities: 


The biggest problems were in the health sector. There were many people 


with deficient health, many with arthritis who could not walk, children 
who didn't have prosthetics, people who needed kidney operations ... 


191 See I-JA 2008b. 
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people with vision problems, there were many cases of dengue, much 
diarrhoea, malnourished children, and thank God for the work of Barrio 
Adentro, though it did not end the problem, but things did improve. Now 
these children are not malnourished, now they eat in the dining room 
[of the casa de alimentación], they get their vitamins from the doctor, 
who goes from house to house, pregnant women get their exams, their 
vaccinations. Most ofthe disabled people have the devices their problems 
called for.192 


Having the communal house made it possible to install a doctor's office through 
the social programme Barrio Adentro, and in December 2007, a Cuban doc- 
tor came to serve in the community. Through PDVSA, necessary operations 
and prostheses were resolved, the Misión Milagro ophthalmology programme 
delivered 200 lenses, and those who needed eye operations received them. The 
need for education is constantly emphasised by all respondents. And despite 
some negative experiences with the Robinson and Ribas missions, everyone 
believes that access to education is guaranteed in general. At the end of 2007, 
the cc installed in the communal house a PDVALito, a community post for sale 
by the food distribution network of PDVSA. According to the merchandise it 
receives, it sells food at regulated prices up to four days a week. Since the trans- 
portation of the merchandise is also organised by the community, it retains 4 
percent of the income instead of 2 percent. 

In mid-2008, the CC contacted the public service Electricidad de Caracas to 
renovate or install public illumination in the streets and paths.!93 Two months 
later, lights were set atop poles that were already in place. The sunken street fur- 
ther downhill was repaired, as were the clean water lines, though the problem 
of sewage leaks continued. The problem of irregular supply of drinking water 
is being addressed at the citywide level with participation of the communities. 
In cooperation with institutions, various cultural activities for children were 
organised; among them, workshops for working with clay, painting, music, and 
dance; clowns came to the community, and at Christmas the sector received 
presents for — according to the census — 377 children. The seniors' club organ- 
ised excursions for the community's elderly. 


192 See I-PR 2007. 
193 The neighbourhood's houses, built on a hillside, are connected through walks and stairs 
and cannot be negotiated in a vehicle. 
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3-3 Participation as a Process of Development and of Social Recognition 
The result of participation is not simply the sum of measurable improvements, 
but is empowerment in the form of dignity, as barrio residents become recog- 
nised as members of society with the same importance as others, and whose 
needs become rights. Recognition is also expressed in the quality of services 
they receive, and is understood that way by them: 


We received 350 school uniforms and pairs of shoes from the Fabricio 
Ojeda Endogenous Nucleus Cooperative, very good quality. Before, when 
they gave out uniforms, [the students] wouldn't put them on because 
they were given a pair of pants marked with a size it was not, one shoe 
was one size and the other was another ... I was surprised on Monday to 
see all these kids here, going to school with their uniforms on. I felt such 
satisfaction ... that is the difference of what was and what is now.!94 


Empowerment also occurs when barrio residents become political actors and 
protagonists of transformation by means of their experience of overcoming 
marginalisation through their own activity. The experience of being an integral 
part of society with full rights is central for them: 


Here the people lagging behind have never mattered, people who only 
studied from first to sixth grade. That was like a law here, you went to 
first through sixth grade, and you already knew that when you leave 
sixth grade you go to work ... This government cares that the pueblo is 
educated, because [we weren't] for 40 years, because it wasn't convenient 
to them that we know what's going on ... and when this man [Chávez] 
showed up, I saw the difference, I saw that this man was for real, that 
there's a connection between him and the pueblo ..., many people of the 
opposition, they had us like we say here, stomped on. We've been called 
the dirt people, the badly spoken, the toothless, the hordes ... I went to the 
Teresa Carrefio Theater now, at the age of 42, because entering the Teresa 
Carrefio was a dream of many, and those who could go in there were very 
few, it was only those who had, those who could, and now thank god the 
president commanded the doors be opened to the people, today we go 
into the Teresa Carrefio.!95 


194 See I-JA 2008a. 
195 See I-JA 2006. 
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On the other hand, the complaint is common that institutions are not avail- 
able for the communities, or only in a very limited way. Officials leave the 
communities hanging, they make promises they don't keep, or suddenly they 
can no longer be contacted or found. Often the lack of continuity in the insti- 
tutions creates many problems, delaying or obstructing proceedings. During 
the process of constituting the Cc, the community promoters' impression was 
that some institutions were more interested in registering the CC as receiving 
support from them than with actually providing an efficient consultancy. Neg- 
ative experiences with institutions provoke a strong feeling of frustration. What 
encourages them to continue is confidence in their own forces: 


I love this process, this is something incredible. Sometimes I say that I’m 
going to stop doing this because the institutions don't function like they're 
supposed to, it’s incredible their lack of ability, they’re dysfunctional ... 
Those who really hold this process in their hands are the bases.!96 


As positive experiences, respondents cite their contacts with PDVSA, the sup- 
port of Fundacomun in founding the CC, and the cultural work of Fundaca- 
racas. Their criticisms of institutions are rarely about specific employees, and 
mostly concern institutional logic and structure. Nor do they see as a solu- 
tion that institutions employ good collaborators, since, as in some cases the 
respondents knew from their own experience, these then assumed institu- 
tional logic instead of changing the institutions. 

Despite the great importance of the Robinson Mission, several problems 
arose within the framework of government policies for the Emiliano Hernán- 
dez. A community census of 2006 revealed the existence of 96 illiterate people, 
almost a quarter of them over the age of 15. A first literacy course was suc- 
cessfully completed by 14 people. The second course, however, did not finish, 
since the instructor stopped receiving institutional funding, without which she 
had no means of support, so she had to stop teaching the course. By com- 
munity initiative she was contacted again and wound up teaching another 
group of 10 people. A course of the Ribas Mission also failed to finish. In 
April 2008, registration began again for the Robinson and Ribas Missions, 
which began in September 2008. The classes were at last successfully organ- 
ised. 

In interviews, sharp criticism of FONDEMI stood out. During a year and a 
half it had not offered the obligatory courses on how to found a communal 


196 Ibid. 
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bank, so the community could not create one. Another criticism was that 
institutions make decisions with little or no transparency to the community, 
which represents a lack of respect for the processes of self-empowerment and 
are seen as a hindrance. Thus, for example, the community decided to install 
a Mercal, and was informed that there cannot be funding for a PDVALito and 
a Mercal in the same community, notwithstanding that the community had 
already decided in assembly to install a Mercal, and a woman had declared 
herself ready to lend her house and administer it. This limitation had not 
been previously communicated or explained to the community, nor had the 
community been consulted. 

To solve some problems, direct contacts are needed in institutions, given 
that otherwise they will often delegate their responsibility. The community had 
such an experience with Hidrocapital in regard to the drinking water supply, 
when in 2006 there was water only every other week. The community tried 
without success to get Hidrocapital to fix the problem, but in April 2008, the 
problem still existed. According to the community, the reason for this was the 
Hidrocapital official responsible forthe sector, a member ofthe opposition who 
was boycotting the work. Halfway through 2008, the community managed to 
establish through a contact in Fundacaracas a direct link to Hidrocapital, which 
replaced the pipes soon after. 

Bad experiences with institutions have not led to a decrease in participation. 
On the contrary, now that the community considers it a right, they demand that 
the institutions make it reality: 


In the institutions they don’t pay you the attention you deserve, they 
always treat you like you don’t know anything, that you're ignorant. It’s 
what we always tell people, that the president signs the Constitution not 
so people will know that that is the Constitution, but to be read, so that 
when we go to an institution, we say, look, here's article such-and-such, 
what does it say? That nails it: I have my rights, you have your duties, you 
feel powerful because you're sitting at your desk there, but no, I also have 
power because I am from the pueblo, I'm a Venezuelan of voting age with 
an identity card and I also have the right to participate. I struggle so that 
people can study, can prepare themselves to have weapons to fight with, 
not knives or bottles, but intellectual arms with which to dialogue and to 
go up against an engineer.!9” 


197 See I-PR 2007. 
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The struggle here has been hard, but within all the bad stuff that goes on, 
we have our satisfactions too. You have to be insistent, because ifyou wait 
for the institution to come to you, that's not going to happen.!*8 


The cc developed its own strategies to put pressure on institutions. They 
seek out ministers or mayors at public acts or events and ‘ambush’ them, 
asking for the funding that was promised but not delivered. Another effective 
strategy is the collective action of several ccs asking for compliance with their 
demands.!*9 

The Emiliano Hernandez sought cooperation with other ccs, including with 
those they did not ‘get along with.2 In early 2008, delegates from 14 CCs 
began meeting weekly to exchange information, discuss common initiatives, 
and divide up tasks. The number of participating CCs rose rapidly to 32. But an 
employee of the Greater Mayoralty, who participated in the meetings, provoked 
fights and divisions and assemblies of delegates did not continue. At the end of 
2008, coordination resumed among the ccs. As a first common project, 10 CCs 
took on a cleanup in sectors of the local administration.? But the cooperation 
ended after only a week. The communities were not disposed to assume exter- 
nalised services with very low salaries. In 2009, the new administration of the 
Libertador municipality centralised the urban cleanup once again; this time, 
truck routes were decided jointly with the communities.202 

There is a strong desire to link up at a higher level, not only in order to take 
on other kinds of tasks, but also as an expression of popular power. Organised 
efforts in this area come from the community or from other communities 
without institutional support. Linkage does not just occur around material- 
type projects, but also happens for political purposes. There is, for example, 


198 See I-JA 2008a. 

199 Ibid. 

200 Ibid. 

201 Sanitary service, largely privatised, has long been one of Caracas's most urgent problems. 
The private sanitation companies themselves created artificial emergencies, forcing the 
municipal government to contract them for the cleanup, paying exorbitant prices for their 
‘special services’. Such ‘emergencies’ are also provoked for political reasons to destabilise 
the situation, showing the ‘ineffectivity’ of the government. The neighbours of the Emili- 
ano Hernandez tell how a mountain of trash was regularly piled up beside the Hospital of 
Catia. The adjacent cc posted guards at night and detained a driver who arrived nightly 
to empty a truck of garbage by the hospital. According to the driver’s account, he was paid 
by oppositionists to do it. 

202 See Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
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an emergency network of activists from several CCs, a lesson learned from 
the experience of the coup, that was once mobilised to (peacefully) block the 
political opposition’s Leopoldo Lopez from coming to the barrio with television 
crews.293 This act does not have to be seen as undemocratic, but as a self- 
defence mechanism because of bad experiences with the opposition, which 
made community members fear for their lives. At the community level, the 
oppositionists are integrated. 


3-4 New Social Relations and Community Transformation 

In a few years, the community created a rich collective and participatory 
community life. Several cc activists described how bad experiences with the 
old Neighbours' Associations ofthe AD, who worked for their own interests and 
for their party, and had a hierarchical structure, generated at first a negative 
feeling about participating in local organisations. At first, Jacqueline Ávila was 
alone: 


When I started here ... I had no idea what community work was, and I 
heard that some places had health committees and I was like, okay, so 
why doesn't my community get anything ... and I began to see where I got 
all that. I started going out every day and I started making institutional 
contacts. They started to know me in the institutions. I wrote my letters 
the best I could; now I can more or less hold my own writing a letter, but 
not then, I put down more or less what was on my mind. And little by little 
I got results.204 


The immediacy of the issue of healthcare led many to participate actively. 
In the barrios, most people knew of cases of lives saved by Cuban doctors. 
In the Emiliano Hernández, this also convinced a fervent 88-year-old oppos- 
itionist, who had wanted nothing to do with the Cuban doctors. After a heart 
attack, the Cuban doctor of Barrio Adentro gave her first aid, saving her life. 
From then on, she accompanied the doctor on her preventive visits in the bar- 
rio.205 

Before the constitution of the Cc, some collective work actions (known as 
faenas bolivarianas, or Bolivarian tasks) had been successfully accomplished. 


203 See I-JA 2008a; Leopoldo López was mayor of Chacao, from the right-wing party Primero 
Justicia. In 2002, he participated in the coup against Chávez and ‘arrested’ the interior 
minister Rodrigo Chacín. 

204 See I-JA 2006. 

205 See I-HM 2007. 
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Fundacaracas's programme makes available construction materials for small 
repair jobs and the community contributes days of collective work. In this way 
eleven stairs and roads were repaired, and a sports facility for children was built. 
The rapidity of the results made it possible to integrate many neighbours into 
the work, and interest and participation increased. During the founding of the 
cc it had been difficult to convince the community what participation meant 
and that they had to take their interests into their own hands. The neighbours 
had lacked the custom and a reason for assemblies and, especially during the 
first ones, they had difficulty concentrating. 

It was constantly necessary to encourage the community to participate, 
since otherwise the danger that they would not participate was great. Many 
residents expected the Cc to represent them. But the number of activists grew 
constantly. Before the elections there were between ten and twelve; at the end 
of 2006, 20 were elected to the cc; at the end of 2008, the number of active 
participants had grown to 35, and at the end of 2009 to 45, of whom about half 
demonstrated great enthusiasm. 

Work for the community is highly valued and is not restricted to social, 
family or political networks. Not all 20 members of the cc previously knew each 
other. Two of those I interviewed had named themselves candidates for tasks 
they originally had not wanted to take on, since the community needed them 
most urgently there. Participation is not simply exercised, it has to be learned 
and developed. This process has changed relationships within the community 
and it has also changed the actors themselves. 


3-5 Participation as a Process of Democratisation and of Building 
Collectivity 

Solidarity among community members, and also with others, has grown. Social 
relations in the community have improved considerably. With the cc there was 
a jump that made possible a development of a new quality of collectivity: a 
community that before 2002 was described as apathetic and in which many 
people did not know each other closely became a community in which it 
was possible to decide collectively that four women of the cc, who had no 
house of their own, should receive one with community money. With that, 
the community somehow balanced the problem that the activity of all four 
corresponded to one full-time job. The work of the cc has a collective livelihood 
and activists are supported by the community in different ways: 


I don’t get a salary for community work. But the people here in the 
community don't leave it at that ... I feel that many people here in the 
community care about me and are watching out for me, for my children. 
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One way or another, they let me know I can count on them, that they will 
help me, not to be embarrassed. That's important, it strengthens one.?°6 


The social nexuses of the community multiply and strengthen: 


Last night we exchanged Christmas gifts and many people even cried 
because living so many years here we had never greeted or dealt with 
each other, and last night it was incredible how we all knew each other, 
we all spoke, we hugged ... [T]he participation that is going on in this 
community is incredible, because it was too apathetic, it made me angry, 
I called meetings and assembly and ended up crying.207 


In the space of two years, the participatory culture took root in the community. 
There were neighbours that no one expected to see, participating in commit- 
tees.208 Participation is understood as democratisation and equality of rights: 


Participatory and protagonistic democracy is that we all participate, it's 
something horizontal, no one has ranks, and it's protagonistic because 
we are the ones who set the standard ... We all participate in a voluntary 
manner, not because we're directed by someone, we have no chiefs.209 


Collective activity increased. On one occasion, 10 children were baptised; on 
another, seven couples were married. Oppositionists are not excluded: conver- 
sation with them is sought and they are invited to participate. In the remod- 
elling and housing construction project, oppositionists participated from the 
beginning. Only six families of active oppositionists did not participate in any 
community activity, by their own decision. In 2006, the seniors' club (club de 
abuelos) had a Cuban therapist who gave therapeutic dance and gymnastics. 
Libel Espinoza, who worked on behalf of the community with the club, atten- 
ded training in therapeutic dance, gymnastics, and assistance for seniors. 
Together with the ministry of tourism, the club also organises free trips for the 
elderly to different places, like to beaches or mud baths. 


A successful integration of seniors was achieved by means of the club de 
abuelos, which is very large. The seniors are extremely enthusiastic, they 


206 See JA 2008b. 
207 See I-JA 2006. 

208 See JA 2008b. 
209 See I-WM 2007. 
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go to parties, it's amazing their participation ... Here we put on an event 
for them in October, we brought in a salsa band, we made a meal and 
everything, there were many of them that started to cry, saying that it 
was the first time in their lives that someone had paid them a tribute like 
that.?10 


The community makes an effort to develop in a collective way and without 
excluding anyone. A dense social network of mutual collective responsibility 
has been formed. The perceptible changes for children and the opportunities 
it has brought them have meant that they, unlike their parents, can have a plan 
to improve their lives. This is basic to human dignity and the possibility of being 
able to create another culture: 


Before, we did not enjoy that freedom to speak their minds that they now 
have. They have a life plan, my child says, ‘Mami, I’m going to be a doctor, 
whereas when they asked me that, I said I wanted to reach the age of 15 
fast so I could go to work to help my dad. We did not have a life plan. 
The children now do because the government that has given the most 
attention to the people has been this.?1 


The culture of participation has also influenced the community’s children, 
who appropriate the mechanisms they observe. In 2006, two demonstrations 
of children were organised in the community, one demanding that Alexan- 
der — who moved away — should not leave, with the slogan ¡Uh! ¡Ah! ¡Alex 
no se va!,?12 and another asking for a sports facility. On presidential election 
day, the children also asked to vote, so an election was organised for them. 
In general, the men commit less to working with the base than the women 
do; in 2008, only six men in the Emilio Hernandez were stable and reliable 
supporters of the cc. As an explanation, both the women and men I inter- 
viewed said that men are lazier, place little value in community work, are 
erratic, and have no continuity. Even most of the new members and collab- 
orators of the cc are women. Many housewives especially, who previously did 
not leave their homes, have joined the health committee.?13 The health com- 
mittee also deals with specific problems of women; for example, it organised 
in 2006, together with INAMUJER (National Institute for Women), a workshop 


210 See I-LE 2007. 

211 See I-JA 2006. 

212 A play on the 2002 anti-coup slogan: ¡Uh!¡Ah!¡Chávez no se va! (Chávez is not going away). 
213 SeeI-JA 2008b. 
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day for adolescents, young women and mothers about sexuality, contraception 
methods, birth, and motherhood. It was at once agreed to organise more such 
events. For many, the health committee is the primary link to local participa- 
tion: 


I met Jacqueline, I started working with her and with the Cuban doctors... 
[L]ater we started to work with aid for the neediest people, take a census, 
then I got into the social protection committee that also worked with 
that, disabled people, sick people, sick children, single mothers, extreme 
poverty; after we finished that work I was more steeped in it and I signed 
up for the Rivas mission, I signed up, I had the good luck of coming out 
in the first scholarships in the first list, thank god I graduated, and when I 
got out, I signed up for the UNEFA [University of the Armed Forces, which 
is open to the public].21* 


Women are more active in all areas of community work; even in finance, where 
there are two women to three men, Jacqueline Ávila occupies the central role. 
That conflicts with patriarchal models. According to women interviewed, the 
idea that women have to take care ofthe home and care for children leads to the 
idea, even in some institutions, that women should not be relied on as much to 
fulfil certain tasks and are discriminated against.?15 That, however, cannot stop 
the transformation process of gender roles: 


Venezuelans say they are machos, now they are realising they need to 
participate more. And thanks to the laws we have equality. They try 
to make an effort more now, and participate more in order to achieve 
what we want. Women demand more of men, both at home and in the 
institutions, and we propose to demand more.?16 


This revolution goes farther for women, men are mad because women are 
like, look, now I go, I come, I’m off to a march, I have to do such-and-such 
a thing" Women are going to the streets and men are at home.?17 


Women take more advantage of the training missions than men do. Many 
of the women of the community study, especially social pedagogy and social 
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management, among other careers. The role of women as backbone of the 
community grows, not following familiar patriarchal models as an invisible 
task, but publicly, in a collective, recognisable way. The transformation process 
catapulted some women literally from the oven into the city, to a role of active 
builders ofthe new society. And that has been accompanied by an interest and 
a conscience with respect to history, politics, and the world. 

The politicisation ofthe CC participants happened because of the changes 
they observed. Of six respondents, five had no social or political activity or 
interest before 1998. In many cases, a particular event drove their participa- 
tion. Jacqueline Ávila lived through the death of a friend's infant and of the 
mother of an acquaintance during the oil lockout of 2002-3, when, because 
of a lack of fuel, they could not get medical help on time. In some cases, the 
emergency situation drove the poor to burn their furniture in order to cook. 
Libel Espinoza says about herself that until 2005 she was practically focused 
entirely on her own person, without any interest in something more. She began 
to participate actively after having visited a workshop about the ‘inclusion of 
older adults’ in the community. There she realised immediately the connection 
with her own experiences, her deceased grandmother and her own life, and the 
importance of solidarity and collectivity. She participated ‘for my community, 
for my pueblo, for the future of my children, even for myself.218 Her impulse to 
participate immediately found an adequate response that led her to continue 
integrating herself into the community. 

Respondent Arquimedes Rodriguez had been part of MBR-200 in the gos and 
had a longer history of activism: 


I was always a revolutionary. My father was a soldier, and he was always 
against the government of Carlos Andrés,?!9 he was a guerrillero with 
Eloy [Torres], Douglas Bravo, [Teodoro] Petkoff,2?° ... and when Chávez 
arrived, whom I met on one occasion in Yare, I got motivated. This man 
can be the change ... I have always had that motivation. And it's not about 
me, it's about those who come after me, my children, my grandchildren 
... And yes I am seeing changes.?7! 


218 See I-LE 2007. 

219 Carlos Andrés Pérez, president of Venezuela from 1974-9 and 1989-93. 

220 They first organised from 1957 on the infiltration of the Venezuelan military on behalf of 
the Communist Party, from the early 1960s on, they led the guerrilla connected to the cP 
and were involved in the military uprisings between 1961 and 1963. 
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Rodríguez has no key role in the local work; however, his story is important 
for the community because he offers direct access to the history of the struggles 
in Venezuela, which is in turn connected to pictures, stories and speeches that 
are publicly claimed as historical links in the framework of the transformation 
process. Through him, the history of change comes alive. 

The conditions allowed them all to develop rapidly. This happens especially 
through education, whether institutional offerings or private initiatives: 


Td rather read than play computer games or watch Tv, I set myself a 
schedule, okay, from 7 to 10 I’m going to read, the more you read the more 
you keep yourself busy, and at some point you learn a lot.?22 


It is not unusual that the effort to grow as a person is understood as a debt 
connected with Chávez, not as a burden but as an incentive: ‘if Chavez fights 
for us, for the poor, and opens all possibilities, then we have to do everything we 
can to grow, excel, and take matters into our own hands” Everyone talks about a 
transformation to socialism that has to be developed, and they see themselves 
as participants in this construction through the ccs. The idea of socialism is not 
precisely defined, but oriented in terms of values. Everyone underlines the need 
for a profound cultural change. Venezuelan society is seen as too individualistic 
and oriented toward property. The common notion of revolution is of a long 
process of construction. 

Often respondents summarise their own personal change as having become 
‘more human’ and having grown through knowledge, like Jacqueline Avila: 


The main thing I’ve learned from this was human feelings. It fell to me 
to conduct the census house to house with those people who were being 
classified as high risk. There were cases where I took the census in a house 
and left weeping, seeing the human misery that was there ... My life has 
changed because I think I have grown a lot.223 


My life has changed 100%, ... I have changed much... More than anything, 
we have humanised, because before it was from your front door to inside 
your house. You didn't know what was happening with your neighbour, 
or to that neighbour woman whose husband you saw drinking all night 
while she had no food. And we integrated ourselves, we spoke with the 
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woman, look, study, we're going to bring you in here, look at your husband, 
speak up, don’t let him mistreat you, this is the woman’s house, go to the 
prosecutor.224 


Most of the women named the future of their children and other generations as 
the principal motivation for their participation; a ‘maternal’ responsibility.225 
However, activist men argue in the same way, and also highly value their 
commitment to the community: ‘I’m excited because it’s the first time I am 
participating this way with my community, it’s an experience I had not had’.2?6 
A sense of ‘maternal’ responsibility, reasonable from a social point of view, 
seems to be in the ascendant. 

The importance of external institutional stimulus to the organisational pro- 
cess is great. But the community outgrows it, manifesting itself as autonomous 
and measuring institutions by how they handle their needs, which have been 
internalised as rights, and by how they relate to the construction of another 
society. The cc Emiliano Hernandez leverages many different possibilities of 
support and funding, and maintains contacts with a variety of institutions. cc 
activists see state funding neither as a problem, nor as a gift, but as a legitimate, 
unquestionable right: 


Many people say: ‘The communal councils are organised so they can get 
money. Of course, because when they give us money we solve problems. 
It makes me angry to hear that, because they’re saying that you just built 
the communal council to grab money, as if the money is for yourself. 
As if we did not deserve it. Then they want that someone going to Fun- 
dacomunal should thank them for the favour, for the alms they are giv- 
ing. That's where they're wrong, because we are clear that it belongs to 
115.227 


The autonomy of the cc and of the community is beyond question: 


For me, participation is the maximum popular power ... because the 
decisions come from below, from the assemblies, who really decides are 
the bases, the community, the pueblo ... We ourselves are assuming power, 
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the communal council is a local government, we ourselves are going to 
manage our own resources.?28 


The ccs are not seen as an appendix of constituted power, but as autonom- 
ous bodies that depend neither on any institution nor on the president. This is 
a state of beginning, but eventually you're going to see pure communal coun- 
cils, because we already have autonomy. We're going to make this go well.229 
The community imposes its will in the face of the institutions and defends 
itself against any attempt to co-opt it, which, in most cases, comes from the 
municipal level. The participation of the community in certain governmental 
campaigns does not follow the expectations of the government or of the PSUV, 
but is a rational decision made by the community. 


3.6 The cc Unidos por el Chapulún; Parroquia Nuestra Sra. del Rosario, 
Baruta 

The municipality of Baruta (Miranda), part of greater Caracas, has 317,288 res- 
idents; 79 percent of them live in middle- and upper-middle-class sectors, and 
21 percent in barrios, which are located in the hills and have a very precarious 
infrastructure. The ccs, which have been constituted in almost all the barrios, 
receive no support from the oppositionist municipal government.?30 

In the community of the cc Unidos por el Chapulún, there was an MTA 
before the cc was constituted, which resolved most of the problems of drink- 
ing water and sewage. Shortly before the cc was constituted, a CTU was also 
formed. Evangelina Flores and her husband were central figures in community 
work and in building the cc; they had promoted the CTU in early 2006 and 
did the same with the cc after having seen something about the cc on televi- 
sion. The community formed a precursor to the Cc, with several elected offi- 
cials. Next it informed the Greater Mayoralty, which sent promoters, although 
ultimately the most useful aid came from Fundacomunal. In the first large 
assembly, the community was informed about the cc and a promotional com- 
mittee was chosen by direct election, which made the census. The census 
showed 200 families; another 42 who followed a neighbourhood opposition- 
ist did not want to register in the cc, but after they saw that the cc got results, 
almost all of them joined, a few at a time. The cc was officially constituted on 
26 May 2006. More than 70 people participated in the assembly and elected, 
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by a show of hands, 10 spokespeople and five people for social auditing and 
finance. They work together as a group and share tasks. 

The CTU and the MTA continue functioning, and there is a new committee 
on sports, as well as a participant in Madres del Barrio (Barrio Mothers, a social 
programme for poor mothers) and an aide from the Misión Negra Hipólita 
(a programme for homeless support, named after the Bolívars' nanny), which 
coordinates with the social security and prevention committee. But the cc 
does not want to form too many committees. For each project an assembly is 
convened and it is noted who participates. Participation in the assemblies is 
more or less 30-40 people, who change frequently. The tendency is toward an 
increase in participation. Mobilisation is done with signage, displayed in the 
community. 

14 of the 20 elected members of the executive committee continue to be 
active; three are men, and one of them is ‘principal spokesperson’. The Cc is 
aware that such a figure does not exist in the cc law and the structure of the 
cc will be accommodated to the law in the next elections, a few months away. 
Nor does the cc have by-laws. The community does not see it as necessary 
to have them and no one asked for them when the Cc was registered. When 
the Cc began its work it met twice a week, then the frequency dropped to 
once every two weeks, and when necessary, additional meetings are convened. 
During the week many members ofthe Cc stay in contact with one another and 
attend institutional meetings in small groups. Community projects and matters 
are discussed by the executive committee; when it has reached a consensus, 
it convenes a community assembly, where the decisions are made. The first 
community project was the rehabilitation of a small abandoned school to 
install a day care centre. The opposition, which did not participate in the cc, 
was against the project. The cc contacted the government, which at that time 
was all Bolivarian, of the state of Miranda, which approved the project. Three 
months later, the government of Miranda began work and then installed a day 
care centre. The community also received credits for repair ofhomes. A hill that 
put some houses at risk from landslides under heavy rains was partly planed 
and secured. The social audit followed up on all the activities ofthe institutions 
and ofthe community. 

Additionally, the cc received from the government of Miranda funding for a 
playground and 104,000 bolívares from the Greater Mayoralty for three socially 
productive projects: a hairdressing shop, a bakery for bread, and an information 
centre. Given that land for the playground was not yet available and there was 
no place for the socially productive projects, the community decided to use the 
funding ofthe playground to buy a community house that would also house the 
socially productive projects. These, the community decided, would be owned 
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collectively through the cc. The workers are also chosen by the community. In 
the next assembly, the community decided to reorient the bakery project and 
change it to a textile production business. 

The experiences with institutions are, as with other ccs, mixed. From the 
oppositionist municipal government of Baruta, the CC has never received any 
support, not even functional street cleaning in the barrios. With the govern- 
ment of Miranda (when it still had a Bolivarian governor), the experiences 
were mostly good; with the Bolivarian Greater Mayoralty and its institutions, 
they were bad. On one occasion the mayor Juan Barreto came to the barrio, 
promised support, and the community never heard from him about it again. 
The Mission Madres del Barrio in Caracas denied any responsibility for Baruta, 
since it was a supposed middle-class municipality, and delegated the respons- 
ibility to the mission office in Miranda, where the community received little 
response. After a while, some women were integrated into the programme. 
Fundacomunal, on the other hand, dismissed three employees who had mis- 
treated and offended the cc members, three days after the complaint was 
made. The critique of the institutions is not limited to demanding that they 
function better. The respondents see the basic contradiction between constitu- 
ent and constituted power: ‘It is not convenient to the institutions that we 
communal councils should direct the local, municipal, or state government. 
For that reason we are blocked by many institutions and by the bureaucracy 
that we continue living in'281 

No Cc member had organisational experience before 2002. The participation 
process has totally changed the life ofthe neighbourhood, and has influenced 
gender relations. Evangelina Flores describes how she spent 12 years of her 
life waiting for her husband to come home from work to serve him dinner, 
until she realised that she had to get involved and organise if she wanted a 
positive change in her surroundings.?9? Achieving for the community is a great 
source of satisfaction to the activists. For the residents of a community that 
was previously marginalised in several ways, the participation process signifies 
enormous personal growth. The great emancipatory, creative force is rooted 
in the fact that the process benefits not individuals but the collective: T have 
learned a lot, I’ve learned to have better relationships, to have a good group of 
friends. I've learned to be more organised, to have more participation, to lose 
the fear of being told no. Now I’m not afraid”.233 
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The respondents declare unanimously that Chávez motivated the particip- 
ation. The Cc’s economic committee is entirely made up of chavistas, which 
facilitates organisation. The respondents emphasise that the Cc is open to 
everyone regardless of political orientation; nevertheless, the attitude of some 
residents who refuse participation is reinforced by the oppositionist municipal 
government. Although various oppositionists refused at first, they wound up 
integrating into the CC and with time they all became supporters of the pro- 
cess of change. 

The cc is understood as an autonomous body of community self-organisa- 
tion and every attempt at co-optation is rejected: ‘We work very quietly but 
we get things done, and we're not going to accept someone coming to make a 
political platform of the work we've done'23* 

During the early phase, the community was sceptical as to whether the cc 
would really function or whether the resources would really reach the com- 
munity; today, the majority considers them the best form of organisation. The 
community has successfully appropriated the cc model and adapted it to its 
own requirements. Although the structure and makeup of the cc do not cor- 
respond to the law at all points, there is no doubt that the community has built 
an operative democratic self-administration. This fact has been recognised by 
the institutions involved. The community aspires to financial independence, 
and to that end is working on building a community economy responsive to its 
needs, starting with socially productive projects that have received funding.?35 

Out of the need for coordination with other ccs for matters beyond the 
community, a network sprang up. Along with seven other ccs, the ‘Unidos’ cc 
participates in a commission with the state company CANTV to install landlines 
and internet. The ccs also discuss together how to solve the problem of poor 
public transportation, and achieved the removal of the Metropolitan Police 
and the arrival of the Miranda police. The eight communities also together 
discussed security and tried to regulate the sale of alcohol, though the sale of 
drugs remains an unresolved problem in the community. 


3.7 ccs in Caracas: Conclusions 

Of the examples presented and five more ccs that I have studied, I conclude 
that locating the Cc initiatives at the community level was a correct step. The 
dimension of community corresponds to an existing self-identification with a 
barrio, a sector, and as a nucleus, with a community, which tends to be the 
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centre of social life. Identification with the community tends to be stronger 
than with an office, a job, or other identifications. The minimum size of 200 
families established by law has proven to be too large in several cases. In the 
new law, the minimum number has been lowered to 150 families.236 

By means of the mechanisms of participation, and especially with the cc, 
the community changes profoundly. Needs that until recently were resolved at 
the domestic level of each household, now come to have a collective character 
and are seen as problems that the community should participate actively to 
solve, thus enhancing the collective space"237 The class constitutes itself as a 
community. Its construction is an active process. From the community, barrio 
residents project themselves into the city and for the first time begin to be part 
of it. Public space is conquered in three dimensions: “collective space, living 
space, and institutional space.?38 These forms of participation break with the 
social segregation imposed on the territory. 

In general, communities were able to solve their most pressing problems, 
such as food, education, and healthcare. In this context, the experience ofbeing 
an actor in overcoming one's own marginalisation has been of primary import- 
ance. To be taken into account by the government, to have one's own opinion 
heard and counted, to deal with institutions that should explicitly be of ser- 
vice, brings a sense of dignity, even though many institutional experiences are 
negative ones. The communities’ self-confidence has grown enormously and 
they confront institutions more decisively once they know that the law and the 
guidelines of the transformation process are on their side. Participation makes 
it possible for the communities and their residents to develop perspectives and 
plan their lives with more self- determination and not limit themselves merely 
to survival. 


3-8 Participation 

The possibilities of participation offered by the ccs began mobilising many 
people. Out of 25 interviewees, only five had some social or political activity 
before 1998, though three of those were key figures for the development of the 
work in their community and the creation ofthe Cc. With the arrival ofthe cc, 
there was a qualitative and quantitative leap in participation in all the com- 
munities, and the nucleus of activists, which in most cases had been six to eight 
people, grew to 15-30. The CC's variety of tasks makes it possible for the initi- 
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ators to approach other people, and to assume tasks for the community. Since 
the ccs are thought of as an instrument of self-administration for the entire 
community, it is important that participation brings visible improvements to 
the community. Although all lament the levels of apathy in their communit- 
ies, a strong will to participation can also be seen. Everyone relativises their 
complaints, and people also tell of unexpected participation, of processes of 
political and social awareness, and of emancipation: 


No, the communities are not apathetic, none of them... The communities’ 
way of thinking in general is different now. I say this from what I see and 
what I live constantly. So I think that participation is to be there, at every 
one of the things we do ... and when I go to Baruta, I go to the Candelaria, 
we're there doing politics because we are for all, we are no longer on our 
own. The participation is there, as a principle.239 


The ccs work better in the barrios than in middle-class or impoverished- 
middle-class areas, even in cases where the participation in the assemblies is 
less. Communication structures and social contacts are more intense in the 
barrios. The middle class is also much more susceptible to the opposition’s anti- 
CC propaganda. For the diffusion of the cc model, state television played an 
important role. 

The communities appropriate the ccs, adapting them in form and content 
to their needs and abilities. They base themselves in the law of communal 
councils, which for many with no previous organisational experience repres- 
ents an important grounding; however, no one understands the law as a fixed 
rule. With the creation of an effective community structure in the foreground, 
the majority of the communities organised more assemblies than the law con- 
templated. The activists explain why: when participatory experience is lacking, 
more explanations and discussions are needed. In most cases, the timeframe 
was longer than the law specifies. In only two of the seven CCs was the execut- 
ive committee elected in an assembly, while the other five organised election 
days that represented important community social events. 

The community as such exists beforehand, but it is also produced through 
work with the cc in an act of social construction. Barrio residents ‘have retaken 
the public spaces of the popular barrios, filling them with life and with activities 

.. now living together has a different dimension and redefines the relation 
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between private and public?*% The communities change, and collectivity and 
solidarity assume a growing importance. Internal conflicts tend to be resolved 
by the communities themselves, without need ofinstitutions. Competition and 
selfishness are not to be found either within the community or in relation to 
other communities.?*! On the contrary, a great solidarity and willingness to 
aid the poor and weak can be noted. Even in communities that do not have 
a high level of participation, there is a strong solidarity with those with fewer 
resources. 

Two of the seven ccs reach collective dimensions that have clear character- 
istics of a solidary society oriented toward community needs, as in the case of 
the Emiliano Hernandez, where homes were bought with community money 
for the four cc spokeswomen who had no homes, or, for example, the decision 
by Unidos por el Chapulin that the businesses to be founded would be com- 
munity property under community administration. But the work of the central 
activists is often full-time. Many are supported by family and friends, and some 
by the community and the cc. Only one communal council discussed a pro- 
posal for economic compensation for its spokespeople. 

Women participate more than men. In six of the seven communities, 70 
percent of the activists are women, and in the executive committees the par- 
ticipation by gender is similar. In only one community is the participation of 
men and women described as more or less equal. Almost all the ccs have great 
difficulties integrating adolescents into their work. In different activities of the 
ccs — workshops, encounters with institutions, assemblies in the community, 
and also in the concrete work of the cc — it is rare to see people under 25. This 
does not mean that youth do not participate in general, only that they do less 
in the community, though more elsewhere, for example in the areas of media 
and communication. 

For activists, participation is the ‘action of a collective, by means of organisa- 
tion, the planning of different fronts and community social groups’.?42? Almost 
all say that they have grown personally through participation. The personal 
process is often described as ‘humanisation’ or sensitivity, and is considered 
an important sign of how the community’s social relations have been trans- 
formed. Despite some reversals, almost all underscore that they feel realised 
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by their work in the Cc. The majority see their work in the context of a social- 
ism under construction. 

It is not unusual to connect socialism with love of neighbour. A participa- 
tion influenced by religious feelings is common. One woman I interviewed had 
before 1998 been active for 30 years in an evangelical church;?*3 another, in a 
Catholic homeless aid association.?** Typical for the Latin American context 
is the case of a man who came to MBR-200 in the gos who was a catechist.245 
Nevertheless, one must underscore that such behaviour is very differentiated, 
and that while it is common to make reference to and orient oneself by Chris- 
tian values, the Catholic Church as an institution does not enjoy much prestige 
among the popular classes. 

Although participation is high, it cannot be said that it is consolidated, 
and it depends, in most cases, on the initiatives of individuals who act with 
inciting and coordinating force. Without the continual initiative of the central 
actors, the participation of the majority of the others would probably drop 
off considerably. Another problem is the culture of representation, which is 
profoundly rooted in Venezuelan society. In the communities there is a strong 
expectation that the cc activists will act as representatives. 


3.9 Relationship between Communities and Institutions 
The relationship between communities and institutions is controversial. The 
state initiative has proved to be basic to the spread of the ccs, making it 
possible to reach many communities, which otherwise would not have had 
other networks or experiences with which to launch self-organisation for self- 
administration. In the concrete work, nevertheless, state institutions tend to 
rein in and hinder the processes, with demoralising consequences. Often the 
same institution will give support and workshops on how to advance to self- 
administration on the one hand, but impede the putting into practice of it 
on the other. The former case indicates how the class struggle has moved 
into the institutions, while the latter indicates how the same institutions are 
structurally incapable of creating the new. 

All the ccs analysed have had bad experiences with institutions. The most 
frequent complaints concern the slowness of the processes, setbacks because of 
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incomplete information, poor accessibility, broken promises, lack of coordina- 
tion and competition between different institutions, insufficient support and 
attempts at co-optation. 

As a consequence of institutional inefficiency, some new participants 
became discouraged and dropped out. However, there were also cases of rapid 
financing without sufficient preparation. Very similar projects delivered to the 
same institution could be delayed by three to 18 months before being financed, 
making community planning and development as a self-administering body 
difficult. The communities tend to have relatively clear ideas about what they 
want, but they lack the methodological as well as the financial resources. Des- 
pite the problems and contradictions, the institutions are asked to lend neces- 
sary support to the communities and subject themselves to the autonomous 
bodies of the Cc. Nevertheless, while the communities see access to services 
and support as a right, within institutions they often encounter disparaging 
attitudes and expectations ofsubordination and gratitude. Because ofthis, the 
majority of representative offices do not have a high reputation in the com- 
munities and the contrary case occurs to what is common in other countries: 
the closer the level of representation, the less the level of confidence. Local 
and municipal administrations have the highest number of negative mentions, 
although different ccs had positive and negative experiences with the same 
institutions and all also mentioned numerous positive experiences as well, but 
the latter tend to be tied to personal contacts and individuals. This demon- 
strates that the institutions have not come to a new understanding about their 
tasks and their way of working. 

Almost all of those interviewed indicated, in one way or another, the fun- 
damental contradiction between constituent and constituted power: ‘These 
gentlemen who are already comfortable in office will not want to give up their 
benefits, they live on the needs of the people. It’s like a small business, you 
understand?'2*6 So the solution is not simply to employ better workers, but a 
new institutionality that abolishes the separation between the institution and 
the ‘object’ of its procedures. 

In various internal contradictions within the institutions described here, 
it can be clearly seen how they intersect with class struggle. In spite of all 
the criticism, the institutions are not seen as the central problem. All the 
communities develop strategies to impose their will. For constituent power, 
institutions do not represent a limit but merely an obstacle that has to be 
overcome. All the respondents emphasise that the principal problem is in the 
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population itself, in the lack of a culture of participation, given that the process 
of self-empowerment opens all the doors. In this context a central role is played 
by education. 

The ccs understand themselves as autonomous community self-organisa- 
tions and they vehemently reject any attempt at co-opting them, whether par- 
tisan or institutional, as well as rejecting the accusation that they were formed 
only for money. Access to resources, and having control over how to use them, 
is seen as a right. This is reinforced by the experience that the work of the ccs 
is more efficient than that of the institutions. In all the analysed committees, 
a transparent, conscientious management of the finances could be observed, 
along with a great effort to bring projects to fruition. This corresponds to the 
results of the research by the Fca.?4” Although the majority of respondents 
knew of cases in which cc funding was diverted into private pockets, this does 
not bring into question the delivery of resources. Moreover, this always involves 
one or at most two CCs of the minimum of two dozen that the majority are in 
contact with. Here again community responsibility is indicated, since the abuse 
of funding is only possible if the community permits it. 

The communities are understood to be totally independent of the institu- 
tions. In several communities there were attempts at institutional co-optation 
that was not allowed. The ccs rebel against any subordination. If the ccs do not 
feel competently supported, or sense that the institutions or their employees 
have other interests, they often go to different institutions in search of sup- 
port. Given that the institutions are permeated with class struggle, the ccs 
manage to find support for the development of their own ideas and forms of 
organisation at the highest level. As we have observed several times, support 
for self-determined community building can come from within the same gov- 
ernmental body as a concurrent attempt at co-optation. 

The direct link with the presidency from the beginning, and the strong 
effort by Chavez on behalf of the ccs even after the change of institutional 
responsibilities, does not create co-optation or dependence. For the majority 
of respondents, Chavez was the undisputed leader of the process, adored and 
at the same time seen as an equal, a member of the pueblo. It was not about 
obedience or blind following, and neither was it a personalised relation. Chavez 
is seen as the initial impulse and most important supporter of the process, 
but the ccs are understood to be independent. Respondents opine differently 
about the institutions, the government, and Chavez himself, about whom the 
most frequent criticism is that he chose his officers badly. 


247 See FCG 2008. 
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Itis also the case that no partisan co-optation can be observed, even though 
21 of the 25 respondents are members of the MVR/PSUV and only four belong 
to no party. Not one of the 21 party members gave the party a positive eval- 
uation; several gave a negative one; they criticised internal power struggles 
and competition, social climbing, careerism, and in some cases attempts at 
co-optation by political representatives, who met with sharp rejection in the 
communities and are seen as careerists who want to appropriate the work of 
others. The community mobilisations in governmental campaigns are not due 
to any co-optation; on the contrary, they are rational decisions made within 
the framework of the politicisation process. The communities do not support 
all the mobilisations; they only support those that they consider strategic. All 
see the continuation of the present government in office as a guarantee of 
continuation for the process in progress. This is recognised even by one ni-ni 
respondent who does not consider himself a chavista or an oppositionist. 

At the community level, one can witness, in general, a great opening to the 
oppositionists. Five of the seven communities made active efforts to integrate 
them into community work, especially by means of direct conversation and 
invitations. One part of the opposition and the ni-nis in these communities par- 
ticipate in community activities. These people see the ccs as less connected 
with the government than any other mechanism of participation, understand- 
ing the Cc rather as a community instrument. In this spirit, the president ofan 
opposition apartment building assembly in Candelaria put a large room at the 
cC'’s disposition to organise the first community assembly.?*8 The opposition’s 
perception of the cc depends largely on the national political conjuncture. 
When political confrontation sharpens, many tend to distance themselves from 
the cc. This is reinforced by the fact that in decisive elections, the majority of 
the cc activists dedicate more time to the electoral campaign than to the work 
of the cc. 

Tendencies toward political exclusion can be perceived in two Ccs, without 
having been openly declared. Even in those two ccs, the oppositionists were 
integrated into the census and the programmes, whenever they did not refuse. 
That the two cases are located in the opposition municipality of Baruta is 
surely not coincidental. In the majority of the communities, there is a small 
nucleus of oppositionists who reject any community participation, and in 
municipalities with opposition governments they receive direct support that 
is denied to the ccs in the barrios. This increases the number of those who 
refuse to participate and reinforces the polarisation in the communities. That 
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is the origin of the stronger tendency toward exclusion in those ccs; in the 
municipality of Libertador, with a Bolivarian government, this tendency is not 
found. 

Beyond the rejection of participation by the opposition, which tends to 
reduce to a minority of them, two ccs in high-opposition sectors report active 
sabotage attempts by some oppositionists. Despite that, CC activities have 
shown themselves disposed to integrate the opposition into the community 
work. Other ccs know as well of cases in adjacent communities in which the 
opposition has tried, including through the use of physical violence, to hinder 
the forming and functioning of the cc. At the community level, those who 
practice intolerance and sabotage are clearly a minority among the opposition. 

The majority of respondents see the CC as the lowest level of a system of 
councils in construction, that over the long-term redefines and in many ways 
also replaces the institutional complex — and along with it the existing state, its 
tasks, and its division oflabour. Itis an open, complex process whose success is 
not guaranteed. The contradiction between constituent and constituted power, 
perceived also by the communities, has not been decided in favour of the 
former. On the contrary, constituted power continues to occupy the stronger 
position. But the CCs have the potential of being an institution of constituent 
power, something that can be seen in the networks that emerged among Ccs. 
The ccs also appropriated the concept of communes, which are seen as an 
instrument of overcoming the old institutions and for self-administration. 


CHAPTER 5 


New Collective Business Paradigms 


Capitalist enterprises work for themselves alone, and we are trying to do 
exactly the opposite, work for the community. To work for society, so we 
all get the profit. Not only workers that are here in the business, but the 
people outside, around us, the population.! 


Rank doesnt exist, here we're all equals. We depend on an assembly that 
directs the cooperative in any moment of doubt, anything, we go to the 
assembly to discuss things. It approves or not. This is practically the owner 
of the company, the assembly.? 


Since 1999, a great number of policies have been put into practice in Venezuela 
with the aim of democratising the administration and the ownership of the 


means of production. With the passage of time, different models of self-man- 
agement and co-management have been introduced and tried. The first basic 
orientations for democratising the administration and owning the means of 


production were formulated in the 1999 Constitution: 


Article 70. These are the means of participation and protagonism of the 
pueblo in the exercise of its sovereignty ... in social and economic mat- 
ters, bodies of citizen service, self-management, co-management, cooper- 
atives in all forms including those of financial character, savings banks, 
communitary business, and other forms of association guided by the val- 
ues of mutual cooperation and solidarity ... 


1 Aury Arocha, laboratory analyst, Tomates Guárico, in Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 


2 Rigoberto López, coordinator, spinning department, Textileros del Táchira, in Azzellini and 
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Ressler 2006. 
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Article 115. The right to property is guaranteed. Everyone has the right to 
the use, enjoyment, and disposition of his or her assets. Property is subject 
to contributions, restrictions, and obligations that the law establishes 
with the aim of public utility of general interest. Only because of public 
utility or social interest, by means of firm sentence and payment of a just 
indemnisation, can the expropriation of any class of assets be declared. 


Article 118. The right of workers is recognised, as well as that of the 
community, to develop associations of participatory social character, like 
cooperatives, savings and mutual associations, and other associated 
forms. These associations may develop any type of economic activity, 
in conformity with the law. The law recognises the specifics of these 
organisations, especially those relative to cooperative action and associ- 
ated work, and its generative character of collective benefits. The state 
promotes and protects these associations destined to better the popular 
alternative economy. 


Article 308. The state protects and promotes small and medium-sized 
industry, cooperatives, and savings associations, as well as family busi- 
ness, microbusiness, and any other form of community association for 
work, savings, and consumption, under a collective property regime, with 
the aim of strengthening the country’s economic development, sustain- 
ing it in the popular initiative. Training, technical assistance, and oppor- 
tune financing is guaranteed.3 


The protagonism of the workers and popular sectors in promoting the defeat of 


the ‘business strike’ in 2002/3 and the previous failure of the coup by the oppos- 


ition in April 2002, also largely due to popular mobilisations, paved the way for 


legislation, measures, and social practices that look to a structural transforma- 


tion of the economy and are drawing the framework of a new economic model. 


During the business strike, several factories closed by their owners were taken 


over by their workers. 


The new orientation of economic policy after 2003 included many elements 


from below, like an increase in the promotion of cooperatives and co-manage- 


ment models, as well as an anti-imperialist orientation from above, like limit- 


ations to international investors and an orientation toward food sovereignty.* 


3 See RBV, 1999. 


4 Ellner 2006, p. 84. 
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The government concentrated more on building a state productive sector and 
organising the distribution. 

The economy to be strengthened has been called, variously, solidary, social, 
popular, or communal economy. A clear definition or distinction of the term 
does not exist. The basic tendencies were summarised by Roland Denis (in 
August 2002, when he was vice-minister of social economy planning), as social 
economy: 


1. The social economy is an alternative economy. 2. Democratic and self- 
managing practices thrive there. 3. It is driven by associated, not salaried, 
forms of work. 4. Its means of production is collectively owned (except in 
the case of microbusiness). 5. It is centred on the egalitarian distribution 
of the surplus. 6. It is in solidarity with the social setting in which it 
develops. 7. It is committed to its own autonomy in the face of monopolist 
centres of economic or political power.? 


These plans and ideas were not realised in 2002/3. The systematic implement- 
ation of means of support for them only began in 2004 with the creation of the 
Ministry of Popular Economy. In 2005, the Venezuelan government officially 
adopted a socialist orientation and began the nationalisation of industries, 
companies of strategic importance, and unproductive businesses, and began 
to expand the productive sector of state or collective property. 

The strategy for constructing an economy beyond capitalist logic and demo- 
cratising economic cycles is based on the expansion and consolidation of the 
popular economy by means of self-administered productive entities promoted 
by the state, which assumes an important role with respect to general plan- 
ning.® This orientation emerges from a strategy of radical, sustainable, endo- 
genous development based on existing resources and potential, on collective 
management of the means of production, and on a more active state role in 
the economy.’ Several collective business models of co-management and self- 


5 Denis 2003, p. 233. 

6 See I-CL 2007; I-CLR 2006. 

7 Azzellini 2010, pp. 220-2; Valles 2004; Endogenous development has its roots in the first 
proposals of the CEPAL in the 1950s and was developed by Antonio Vazquez Barquero and 
Oswaldo Sunkel (Sunkel 1993). As an alternative to neoliberal concepts and to overcome 
the failed strategy of import substitution, the concentration on one’s own possibilities was 
promoted, with a state that actively intervenes, corrects ‘errors of the market’, and promotes 
the dissemination and massification of science and technology. Existing possibilities are 
strengthened and networked. Originally it is not an anti-capitalist concept and it was based 
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management have emerged and been promoted in recent years. Since 2006, 
the workers' councils became the official normative orientation for the organ- 
isation of workers in state-owned businesses and institutions. 

Unlike, for example, Soviet-style state socialism with its state ownership of 
the means of production, in Venezuela, where there is no single clear plan for 
how to arrive at socialism, a wide variety of practices and models for admin- 
istration and ownership of the means of production are being experienced at 
once.3 The approaches from above and from below, which coexist in a continu- 
ous, unresolved tension within the Bolivarian process and in the government, 
are also found in the area of production. Moreover, private interests, corrup- 
tion, the lack of mechanisms for transparent controls, and a lack of experience 
and responsibility all lead to frequent non-compliance from responsible insti- 
tutions with respect to guidelines for forms of businesses and the participation 
of workers in them, leading in turn to increased conflicts within state compan- 
ies and institutions. 

The Ministry of Popular Economy became the Ministry of Communal Eco- 
nomy in 2007, and was renamed the Ministry of Communes in 2009. Since then, 
‘popular economy’ has been the main term used, though in order to suggest 
building, developing and consolidating by means of and within the communit- 
ies, the term ‘communal economy’ has also been used and has gained more 
weight with the constitution of communes. To promote it, Chavez signed a 
presidential decree in July 2008 that makes a legal framework available to col- 
lective and community businesses and opens the possibility of implementation 
of networks of barter and local monies.? 

The idea of communal cycles of production and consumption are rooted 
in the work of Istvan Mészáros, who from 2005 represented an important 
orientation for Chavez and for Venezuelan politics. Mészaros delineated basic 
ideas for a transition to socialism in his book Beyond Capital. In the chapter ‘The 


principally on the private sector. The Venezuelan strategy proposes not only endogenous 
production but also endogenous distribution. Carlos Lanz emphasises the structural limits of 
endogenous development in capitalism, where the rate of profit determines investment and 
technological innovation, and free competition does not rule, but rather a tendency toward 
centralisation and concentration of property. For this reason, the promotion of endogenous 
development has to assume the perspective of going toward a transition toward overcoming 
capitalism (Lanz 2004, pp. 17-19). The concept transformed from a concept of alternative 
capitalist development to one of an alternative logic to that of capital (Lebowitz 2006, p. 99). 
See Lander 2009. 

‘Law for the Promotion and Development of Popular Economy’, in Decreto N° 6.130, Extraor- 
dinario de la Gaceta Oficial N° 5.890, 31 July 2008. 
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Communal System and the Law of Value;'% he details, with reference to Marx's 
Grundrisse, the idea of a communal system (communitarian and cooperative): 


Accordingly, in striking contrast to commodity production and its fet- 
ishistic exchange relation, the historically novel character of the com- 
munal system defines itself through its practical orientation towards the 
exchange of activities, and not simply of products. The allocation of prod- 
ucts, to be sure, arises from the communally organised productive activity 
itself, and it is expected to match the directly social character of the lat- 
ter. However, the point in the present context is that in the communal 
type exchange relation the primacy goes to the self-determination and 
corresponding organisation ofthe activities themselves in which the indi- 
viduals engage, in accordance with their need as active human beings. 
The products constitute the subordinate moment in this type of exchange 
relation, making it therefore possible also to allocate in a radically dif- 
ferent way the total disposable time of society, rather than being prede- 
termined and utterly constrained in this respect by the primacy of the 
material productive targets, be they commodities or non-commodified 
products." 


Since 2008, models have been favoured that aspire to transform small and 
medium-sized business into direct social property, that is, so that they are 
managed completely by their workers and by the communities. The principal 
reason for integrating the businesses into the communities was to avoid the 
errors of Yugoslavia, where businesses under workers’ control had to operate 
in a market system, socially isolated and competing among themselves.!? By 
integrating and democratically planning with the communities, it is also hoped 
that it will be easier to evade or overcome the logic of mercantile relations. 

This chapter examines the different initiatives of administrative models and 
collective ownership of the means of production in Venezuela. Beginning with 
the cooperatives (1), it then covers the new business models of the Social 
Production Companies, co-management in private businesses and socialist 
factories in state companies (2). 


10 Mészáros 1995, pp. 739-70. 
11 Mészáros 1995, pp. 759-60. 
12 Lebowitz 2006, pp. 102-3. 
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Cooperatives 


Through this cooperative model we seek to not enrich people but neither 
that they earn less and are exploited, that we get to a better quality of 
life, that our associates have decent housing, their children have decent 
education, and then under that parameter create the growth and see what 
we call or what the president calls, what we are building, the socialism of 
the 21st century. !3 


To work in a cooperative is much better than working for another. Work- 
ing for other people is like being a slave to them. Not in a cooperative, 
because one works in his or her own way. Obviously this doesn’t mean 
that you can do whatever you like in a cooperative, no, you do what you 
have to do without anyone needing to tell you to.!* 


Before the government of President Chávez, the social or solidarity economy 


was an undeveloped, marginal sector. In February of 1999, there were only 
about 800 registered cooperatives, mostly in the sectors of finance and trans- 
port, with about 20,000 members. The cooperativist culture was little devel- 
oped even in the cooperatives, and the majority followed capitalist logic and a 
reformist orientation.!® 

A central approach of the Chavez government with respect to the construc- 
tion of a solidarity economy was to promote the creation of cooperatives, 
launching a set of support measures for the cooperativist sector that led to a 
boom in the creation of cooperatives beginning in 2004. By mid-2009, accord- 


13 


14 
15 


16 


Luis Alvarez, manager of administration, Textileros del Tachira, in Azzellini and Ressler 


2006. 

Carmen Ortiz, coning operator, Textileros del Tachira, in Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 

See Melcher 2008. The figures vary between 762 (Melcher 2008) and 877 (Pifieiro 2007). 
In an interview, Juan Carlos Baute, director of Sunacoop in 2008, gave a figure of 800-900 
cooperatives (1-JCB 2008). 

See I-LP 2006; I-SV 2007. 
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ing to Sunacoop, there were some 274,000 registered cooperatives.!” According 
to statistics from Sunacoop, 27 percent of them, 73,968, were in operation and 
were officially certified as cooperatives.!$ 

Of the cooperatives operating in 2008, 49.38 percent worked in the service 
sector, principally tourism, business services, cleaning, industrial maintenance, 
and beauty shops. 25.3 percent were productive cooperatives, mostly in agricul- 
ture, cattle, fishing, manufacturing, and industry. Another 11.48 percent were 
transport cooperatives and 7.64 percent communal banks.'* Without count- 
ing the communal banks — the financial entity of the communal councils that 
assumes the legal form of a cooperative without creating any jobs — in 62,000 
cooperatives there were 2,012,784 people working, around 13 percent of the eco- 
nomically active population. 


1.1 Roots of Cooperativism in Venezuela 
Beyond collective forms of production and work deriving from indigenous or 
Afro-Venezuelan traditions, the cooperative movement in Venezuela began in 
the early twentieth century. Several agricultural cooperatives emerged in the 
early 60s, receiving support from the state during the 1961 agrarian reform. 
Nevertheless, most of these cooperatives rapidly became businesses in which 
peasants received salaries but did not participate in or influence the decision- 
making. State support was given from the perspective of ‘pacification’ of the 
popular movements of the era, in the framework of the concept of the us’s 
‘Alliance for Progress’.2° 

The first Law of Cooperatives in 1966 created the National Supraintendency 
of Cooperatives (Sunacoop) and regulated state support.?! During the 70s, a 
cooperativist tendency was manifested, influenced by young Catholic com- 
munity activists who ‘adopted cooperativism as a tool for social transforma- 
tion’? There also emerged several successful peasant and artisanal cooperat- 
ives, especially in the states of Lara, Trujillo, Falcon, Tachira, Mérida and Bari- 
nas, which in part had their roots in the politico-cultural work of the pcv and 
of the PRV-FALN guerrillas.23 


17 Baute 2009. 

18 See Baute 2009. 

19 See Sunacoop 2008. 

20 Díaz 2006, p. 151. 

21 Sunacoop was the institution tasked with registering and supervising cooperatives in 
Venezuela. 

22 Bastidas 2003, p. 23. 

23 Díaz 2006, p. 152. 
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The cooperatives created during this time achieved the greatest coordina- 
tion, establishing 18 Central Regional Cooperatives in 1967, and the National 
Central Cooperative (CECONAVE) in 1976. The Central Cooperative of Social 
Services of Lara (CECOSESOLA) in Barquisimeto, which began in 1967, is con- 
sidered the most successful traditional (i.e. pre-Chávez) cooperative of Venezu- 
ela. It has a network of 80 cooperatives of producers and consumers with some 
20,000 members, of which some 300 work in cooperatives.”+ 


1.2 Governmental Policies of Support for Cooperatives 

The 1999 Constitution assigned to the cooperatives a special importance as 
a means of economic inclusion, democratic participation (article 70), and 
decentralisation (article 184). The Constitution established the legal responsib- 
ility of the state to ‘promote and protect’ the cooperatives (articles 118 and 308), 
with the idea that they would receive massive state support in order to reach a 
social and economic equilibrium.?* It was thought that the cooperatives’ cul- 
ture of solidarity work would radiate outward from them. 

The creation of cooperatives was facilitated as of 2001 with passage of the 
Special Law of Cooperative Associations, which eliminated the feasibility study 
contemplated by the previous law for the creation of cooperatives, removed 
fees for the official registration of cooperatives and other red tape, reaffirmed 
that they were exempt from the Rent Tax, and highlighted the state’s obligation 
to support them.”6 Under these favourable conditions, registration of cooper- 
atives increased massively as of 2004. 

At first, institutional support was focused on family cooperatives or those 
with a small number of partners. The work of the various institutions was 
uncoordinated and the creation of new cooperatives was not yet massive. But 
after defeating the destabilising manoeuvres of the opposition, the Venezuelan 
government has since 2004 dedicated itself to promoting domestic production 
and to a more systematic restructuring of the Venezuelan economy. 

Two presidential decrees in 2003 and 2004 required all state institutions and 
businesses to prioritise small businesses and cooperatives over other private 
contractors. In many institutions, employees of private businesses with whom 
there were service contracts (cleaning, security, food, etc.) were incited to 
form their own cooperatives so that they could be contracted directly by the 
institutions without having to resort to private businesses. 


24 See Fox 2006; Melcher 2008; Piñeiro 2007. 
25 Diaz 2006, pp. 160-3. 
26 See I-JCB 2008. 
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In 2004, Minep was created, which, along with other institutions, promoted 
the cooperatives more actively.27 Sunacoop and different ministries and insti- 
tutions began to offer workshops about cooperativism (values, principles, basic 
organisation, rights and responsibilities under the new law, etc.) and supported 
the forming of cooperatives by workshop participants. 

A programme of labour training, the Vuelvan Caras Mission, was created 
under the responsibility of Minep. Although the initial goal was 50 percent 
higher, until late 2007 (when it was restructured and renamed the Ché Guevara 
Mission), Vuelvan Caras trained some 800,000 people and funded 10,122 small 
and medium-sized entities of production, the vast majority of which were 
cooperatives, and in which 680,000 people worked.?8 Additionally, many co- 
operatives appeared spontaneously, stimulated by state discourse and policies. 

The cooperatives received credits with preferential conditions and more 
flexible requisites through microcredit programmes according to the Law of 
Microfinance, under which very small cooperatives can even get interest-free 
loans. Access to credit is organised through the state banks established for this 
purpose (Women's Bank, Bank of Economic and Social Development, Bank of 
the Sovereign People, Bank of Regional Promotion for the Andes — Banfoandes) 
and through other financing organisations. 

Minep, PDVSA, and other institutions, companies, and banks of the state, as 
well as local and regional administrations, supported the creation of cooperat- 
ives with financing, support, training, and guarantees of purchase.?* All these 
entities of the state between 2003 and 2008 have invested more than a billion 
dollars in the construction and support of cooperatives.30 


1.3 Limitations of State Support for Cooperatives 
State support has been basic to the massive creation of cooperatives. Most 
Venezuelans who have formed cooperatives come from the most marginal 
sectors of society, and usually do not have capital to invest, nor do they have 
access to credit. Moreover, their generally low level of education and lack of 
experience in dealing with institutions make it harder still for them to do the 
administrative work necessary for forming a cooperative. 

At the same time, many cooperatives under construction have been harmed 
by the ineffectiveness of financial institutions and state services. Financing, 


27 Renamed Ministry of the Communal Economy (MINEC) in 2008 and Ministry of Com- 
munes in 2009. 

28  Azzellini 2010, pp. 220-4; Minec 2009. 

29  Ellner 2006, p. 84. 

30 See Baute 2009. 
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once allocated, takes months to be delivered, and the same goes for machinery 
or promised inputs. There are also casesin which the inputs delivered are below 
the value set in the institutional contracts with the cooperatives. Moreover, 
in many cases the institutions often do not provide the cooperatives with the 
requisite technical assistance.*! In the case of agricultural cooperatives, it has 
not been unusual for them to be forced to resort to agribusiness companies 
to plant, compromising their harvest because the government funding did not 
arrive on time. Thus, many of the agricultural cooperatives that were formed 
under the Vuelvan Caras Mission framework went for months and even more 
than a year without receiving land, even though they were well prepared and 
ready to go to work. 

There have also been deficiencies in the cooperatives themselves: ‘the non- 
requirement of training prior to the creation or as a requisite of the associ- 
ation, detracts from the principles, values, and democratic practices, making 
the cooperatives just like any other capitalized business.32 Cooperative values 
and principles, organisational plans, internal cohesion, and inter-cooperative 
integration were lacking in many new cooperatives. A considerable number of 
cooperatives were registered simply because doing so did not involve expendit- 
ures, with some people listed as participants in several cooperatives; others 
were really family businesses; and still others were formally registered as 
cooperatives to gain access to state aid. Thus, some cooperatives only existed 
on paper, and there was misappropriation of funds. 

The unprecedented growth in the number of cooperatives outpaced the cre- 
ation of efficient state mechanisms to support them, inspect them, and mon- 
itor the proper use of government resources. Sunacoop, for example, had only 
eight auditors, and each audit required two days or so.33 Nor were sufficient 
expert personnel available to conduct support workshops, especially in the 
case of technical materials and accounting. Even the workers in the minis- 
tries and institutions recognise that the accountability of many cooperatives 
and the Sunacoop inspections have been insufficient.3* Moreover, in many 
cases the institutional personnel sent to support the cooperatives were insuf- 
ficiently prepared or totally inept, although with full institutional authority. 
Many institutional interventions in cooperatives increased problems and con- 
flicts instead of resolving them.?5 


31 See Piñeiro 2008. 

32 Bastidas 2003, pp. 54-5. 
33 See Piñeiro 2005. 

34 See Ellner 2008. 

35 See Melcher 2008. 
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Beyond the institutional deficiencies, there were also many problems within 
the cooperatives. Among the greatest obstacles to their successful functioning 
were the “capitalist' orientation of members and the lack of worker conscious- 
ness about administrative labour practices.36 Social coherence was debilitated 
by internal conflicts originating principally in lack of experience with respect 
to social relations and administrative tasks. Moreover, these shortcomings and 
conflicts were exacerbated by the lack of collective supervisory mechanisms.3” 


1.4 Internal Organisation of Cooperatives 

Notwithstanding the problems and shortcomings described above, the new 
Venezuelan cooperatives generally have a democratising effect on the world 
of work and a liberating effect for the working population. Participants gener- 
ally know that without bosses giving orders, everyone has the same rights and 
obligations. The absence of a vertical hierarchy, together with the democrat- 
isation of the organisational structure, contributes to workers having a more 
complete vision of the processes of production, augmenting their responsib- 
ility and commitment, and creates a more satisfactory, agreeable work envir- 
onment. Dulfo Guerrero, Plant 1 coordinator of the cooperative Textileros del 
Táchira, explains: 


In the workplace the employer is always looking for a way to intimidate 
the worker. Certainly we have noticed that they did great psychological 
harm to the vast majority of workers who had more than 30 years of 
service to the company. Today, no, on the contrary, when we visit our 
production manager, our sales manager, we feel a great joy, why? Because 
we know they are the people that are somehow moving the interests of 
the cooperative for the well-being of all. 


We want to ask those who have administrative responsibility to please 
be clearer, more precise, and not hide information, in order to avoid 
a disagreeable experience. Because we are all totally clear that if the 
administrators here don’t satisfy the aspirations of the members, then 
they are the ones who would be at risk of leaving the cooperative as 
such.38 


36 Ibid. 
37 See Piñeiro 2007. 
38 See Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 
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The decision-making participation of workers in the cooperatives is gener- 
ally direct. Because of its democratic character, cooperative management is 
substantially different from that of private capitalist enterprise and conven- 
tional state companies. According to the law of cooperatives, the supreme 
organ and body of decision of the affairs of the cooperative is the assembly of 
all members, although for lesser questions decision-making power can be del- 
egated.3% The assembly generally decides at least the most important aspects 
like the election of its directors (at least five: general coordinator or president, 
treasurer, secretary, social auditor, and education coordinator); production tar- 
gets based on sales commitments; workers’ monthly income or ‘advances’; the 
distribution of surplus; the taking on of debt; and the inclusion or exclusion of 
members. 

According to the law, decisions are usually made by simple majority, al- 
though changes in rules, or dissolving the cooperative or fusing it with another, 
require a three-fourths majority (Art. 17, 70, 71). The voting mechanism is pro- 
posed and decided by the assembly itself. In general, officers (directors, work 
coordinators, etc.) are elected by secret ballot, while other decisions are made 
by a show of hands.*% All cooperatives must deliver the minutes of the assem- 
blies in which the most important decisions are made to Sunacoop, which 
verifies that the cooperatives comply at the minimum with requirements to 
have an annual general assembly at the end of the fiscal year, to decide what to 
do with surpluses, and to affirm that they have the minimum quorum. With 
respect to the latter requirement, it can be noted that in the cooperatives that 
function best, the modality prevails of looking for consensual solutions, or at 
least with much more than a simple majority. 

The process of discussion, collective management and decision-making 
assemblies with democratic participation by all is a learning process that helps 
develop workers’ skills and tends to improve production processes, which 
nobody knows as well as the workers. They begin to know other areas and 
contextualise their own specific knowledge of certain phases or stages of pro- 
duction. With this broader vision of the production process, they also acquire 
the ability to make more general decisions. This helps to overcome the social 
division of labour (the basis of bourgeois society), the division between manual 
and intellectual work, and therefore the separation of areas of work and the 
decision-making work entails. That obviously does not mean that specialisa- 


39 LEAC 2001, art. 21, 26. 
40 See Piñeiro 2007. 
41 Ibid. 
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tion is suppressed; especially in advanced and complex production processes, 
it is necessary. On the contrary, it signifies giving everyone the possibility of 
an overview that will facilitate general decision-making and prevent privileges 
arising from the division of labour. 

Collective democratic practice and self-management of work also make 
workers grow personally. This is especially the case with cooperatives that have 
sprung up as worker initiatives and that have had to fight and keep fighting 
to obtain the necessary support. Many workers describe, with satisfaction, 
how their lives changed through the process of protagonistic participation in 
cooperative management. Generally, beyond learning about all areas of the 
cooperative, they also deepen their education, both scholastic and political. 


1.5 The Problematisation of Cooperativism 

In an empirical analysis of 15 cooperatives, Piñeiro establishes that democratic 
practice is weakened in them by internal conflicts that principally have their 
origin in the workers’ scarce professional and administrative experience.* The 
majority are women without work experience, not even in the informal sec- 
tor. Internal conflicts are exacerbated by the absence of collective supervisory 
mechanisms that ensure that everyone complies not only with their rights but 
also with their acquired obligations and responsibilities. Moreover, in some 
cooperatives, most often in the newly constituted ones, democratic manage- 
ment is also affected by the fact that only a small circle of directors, or even 
only the president, make decisions, without consulting the assembly. 

Most of the cooperatives studied by Piñeiro followed the logic of capital; 
it was a mistake to think that cooperatives would naturally produce ‘for the 
satisfaction of social necessities’ and that the internal solidarity of the cooperat- 
ives, based on their collective management, ‘would spontaneously extend into 
local communities’. Instead, they concentrated on maximising their earnings 
without supporting adjacent communities. In order to have higher income, 
many declined to integrate new members into the cooperative, and some 
cooperatives even concentrated on producing for export in place of satisfying 
local and national needs first.*3 

Although reducing vertical hierarchies did generally signify an improvement 
of working conditions, the fact of having many owners rather than one does 
not by itself produce fundamental changes in the form of operating a capitalist 
enterprise. Many Venezuelan cooperatives continued resorting to competition, 


42 Ibid. 
43 See Piñeiro 2010. 
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exploitation, and capitalist efficacy, adopting the capitalist logic of profit max- 
imisation while leaving aside solidarity and social aspects. Even the majority 
of the cooperatives, including those formed by Vuelvan Caras, have been integ- 
rated into or assimilated by the capitalist market. Some authors attribute this 
to a ‘capitalist’ orientation;* to this, however, one must add lack of experience 
in the development of alternative markets, lack of support, and the pressure of 
the capitalist market. 

The 100 Nuclei of Endogenous Development (NUDES), created as part of 
Vuelvan Caras with the goal of creating networks of cooperatives that could 
contribute to overcoming capitalist logic, for the most part did not comply with 
that initial objective. The expectation was that socially productive chains and 
networks only materialised in a few cases, generally when some previous social 
organisation already existed and the state had specially promoted the creation 
of such networks.* Instead of forming a new social or solidarity economy, most 
of the cooperatives ended up at the service of the monopolies that controlled 
distribution and the national markets. 

The legal status of cooperatives has also been applied to some cases of com- 
panies taken over by workers and/or nationalised by the government. Company 
co-ownership by workers and state institutions furnished the justification for 
co-management, or shared administration. Factories were re-founded as joint 
stock companies (sociedades anónimas) with 51 percent state ownership and 
49 percent ownership by a worker cooperative. All important decisions affect- 
ing the factory were made in the weekly assembly of the cooperative, with 
larger-scale decisions having to be approved by the state. In the large compan- 
ies of mixed ownership by state and workers, however, the workers rejected 
that model and proposed that all shares in the company become social prop- 
erty; that is, even though the workers managed the enterprise democratically by 
means of a workers’ council, they saw that being co-proprietors with the state 
pushed them toward capitalist logic. This model has also been abandoned by 
the state. 

There is also the risk that cooperatives might be used by capitalist enter- 
prises for subcontracting workers, thus evading the guarantees and rights 
established in labour legislation, making working conditions more flexible. 
This even occurred with some state institutions, which tried to oblige certain 
employees to form cooperatives in order to contract with them afterward. In 
the region of Táchira, the personnel of the Vuelvan Caras Mission labour train- 


44 See Melcher 2008. 
45 See Piñeiro 2008. 
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ing programme had to defend themselves against the attempt of mission dir- 
ectors to require them to form Cooperatives of Integral Assistance, with the 
intention of then subcontracting them.** However, there are still many work- 
ers, especially the more qualified ones, who prefer to work as a cooperative in 
institutional projects since it gives them more leeway, provided that the work 
is not totally predefined. 

Some labour sectors also fear that the massification of cooperatives could 
obscure the employer-employee relation, diminishing their respective respons- 
ibilities and, in this way, obscuring the class relations that continue to exist in 
the Venezuelan capitalist system.*” 

The fact that out of 274,000 cooperatives registered in 2008, only 73,968 were 
operative and certified, and that some of those were badly managed or were not 
really cooperatives, has provoked strong criticism of the policy of promoting 
cooperatives in Venezuela.*® The index of success of the cooperatives might 
appear low, but the total number of operating cooperatives actually represents 
an enormous increase compared with the 800 that existed in 1998. The creation 
of a large number of small businesses, even though they do not ascribe to the 
cooperativist philosophy, in and of itself represents a certain ‘democratisation 
of capital’ in the framework of the Venezuelan economy, which has long been 
characterised by an extremely monopolistic and oligopolistic market.49 

Many who sympathise with the Bolivarian process believe that the cooper- 
ative sector will consolidate in the medium term. Moreover, the government 
underscores the high value of experience, and because of that, it does not con- 
sider the efforts to have been a bad investment. From the experience thus 
obtained, Sunacoop restructured its training for future cooperativists, strength- 
ening especially the social and political aspects of the training. In addition, it 
began to work more closely with the organised communities, from which there 
emerged the model of community-administered cooperatives. The communal 
enterprises, which have spread rapidly, form the base of the economy of the 
communes, as I will discuss (see Chapter 7). 


46 See Aguirre 2006. 
47 See Ellner 2008. 
48 See Baute 2009. 
49 See Ellner 2008. 
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2.1 Private Enterprise and Co-Management 

At the end of 2005, the government created the Factory Within programme 
(Fábrica Adentro), assigned to the Ministry of Popular Power for Light Indus- 
tries and Commerce (MPPILCO as of 2010, previously MILCO), for private enter- 
prises with economic problems and low production levels. Factory Within 
offered credit at very low interest, subsidies, technological support, and worker 
training. In order to participate in this programme, employers must reach 
an agreement with their workers about how to implement a model of co- 
management that allows the workers to participate in administration, in the 
board of directors, and in the business's profit. In addition, the business has 
to transfer part of its earnings (5-15 percent) to an Industrial Transformation 
Fund, is not permitted to lay off workers, and must create new employment. 

By the end of 2006, 1,520 businesses had entered the programme, of which 
847 had their projects approved, received credits, and began to implement 
the agreements. Of these businesses 69 were previously closed down, while 
the others increased their production capacity. In total, 268 new projects for 
substitution of imports were presented.°° 

The measures, however, did not bring about the desired democratisation of 
labour. The quality of the supposed co-management varied from factory to fact- 
ory, without ever achieving a true participation of the workers in managing the 
enterprise. In several cases, the modality ofa minority co-ownership was adop- 
ted, transferring a portion of the property to the workers, through individual 
shares of property or through the minority participation of a workers’ cooper- 
ative in the enterprise. This pulled workers into a business logic without giving 
them any real participation in decision-making. Thus, although they shared the 
principal owner’s interest in producing more added value, they had no oppor- 
tunity to make decisions affecting work or production. 

As a consequence, Factory Within changed its orientation. Though it con- 
tinues to support private enterprise, it has expanded its action to socialist state 
enterprises and cooperatives, providing important technical support. In 2010, 
there were 1,200 companies attached to the programme.?! 


50 ‘Compañías entregarán 10% de las utilidades al Fondo de Desarrollo Endógeno Industrial, 
in vrv (20 December 2006), available at: www.aporrea.org/actualidad/n88173.html. 

51 Programa Fábrica Adentro acompaña el trabajo de las cooperativas, Prensa MCTI/Amazo- 
nas, available at: http://www.cntq.gob.ve/. 
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2.2 Co-Management in State Businesses 


We cannot say that co-management failed, because co-management was 
never put into practice. Some attempts were made, some things were 
done, good experiences ... We have to take from those experiences and 
go past them, go deeper.5? 


“Co-management' refers to a mode of business management shared between 
the state and workers. But no co-management law was ever passed; a pro- 
posal advanced by a union sector in 2007 was rejected by many workers given 
that the debate and the existing practice were more advanced than the law, 
meaning that co-management had no legal basis. Consequently, different mod- 
els have been discussed and applied. In Venezuela, it was planned to imple- 
ment co-management in state enterprises and in companies in which the 
state participates or provides important support. The models usually give more 
participation to the workers in theory than co-management does in differ- 
ent European countries (Germany, for example), although in many cases in 
practice the real participation of the workers has proved to be more lim- 
ited. 

Co-management is rooted in the experiences of the 2002 lockout, when the 
directors and many officers of the state oil company PDVSA stopped oil produc- 
tion. The PDVSA workers took command, elected their superiors collectively 
and restored the basic operations of the petroleum industry, which had been 
reduced almost to zero. This enormous collective effort nevertheless was main- 
tained only during the extreme situation of the business lockout. Initiatives 
of workers to introduce some kind of co-management in PDVSA were rapidly 
rejected and boycotted by the directors. The first steps of co-management from 
below were taken during the oil lockout at CADELA (Electricity Company of the 
Andes, Limited) and CADAFE (Electric Administration and Promotion Com- 
pany, Limited) state electrical companies. CADELA created a co-management 
with the workers and communities early on, while at CADAFE there were prob- 
lems until 2010, when a new initiative was successful.53 


52 See Carlos Agiiero, worker, Inveval, 2008. 
53 See Gómez 2005a, 2005b; Harnecker 2005a; Lebowitz 2006, pp. 102-3. 
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The greatest governmental impact on and support for co-management oc- 
curred in 2005-6, when the latter was introduced in some state enterprises and 
others of mixed property (state/workers' cooperative). While the lack of a co- 
management law caused conflicts about the type of co-management, it also 
opened a space for experimentation with a wide variety of different models 
that might otherwise have been victims of regulation.5+ 

Companies that were considered “strategic” were excluded from co-manage- 
ment, as in the case of PDVSA, officially a ‘strategic business’ that could not be 
‘left’ in workers’ hands. The partisans of workers’ control, however, argued to 
the contrary: that strategic importance is one more point in favour of broad 
co-management. During the oil lockout, PDVSA was abandoned by the admin- 
istration and put back into action once again by the workers, demonstrating 
that it has been the workers who have remained faithful to the process of 
change, defending their enterprises and guaranteeing the recovery of indus- 
tries. 

Despite the political orientation toward co-management, at many state com- 
panies there was no co-management because of the contradictions inherent in 
functioning within a bourgeois framework and a capitalist environment, and 
also because of the resistance to change on the part of many state institutions 
and companies whose business and political culture is (despite the rhetoric) 
vertical, not horizontal. Democratising company structures, then, is not a har- 
monious process at all, but a very conflictive one. 

In the case of co-management, this also can be due to diverging under- 
standings and expectations. While workers usually see it as an intermediate 
step toward workers’ control and the construction of a new socialism from 
below, many officials see it more as a mechanism for reducing conflict at 
work and improving the processes, thus taking advantage of the labour force’s 
subjectivity without allowing it true participation. This experience has also 
been repeated in the creation of the Socialist Workers’ Councils (CST) in state 
enterprises and institutions since 2008. The deeper the process of change 
and/or popular mobilisation, the greater the contradictions. Conflicts over co- 
management and problems in its practice emerged especially in the firms taken 
over and expropriated, and in state enterprises where there was a worker ini- 
tiative for more workers’ participation or control. The first two businesses to 
be expropriated — the paper factory Invepal and the valve factory Inveval, both 
of which had been taken by the workers — exemplify this situation, as does the 
case of the state aluminium smelter Alcasa. 


54 See I-EL 2007; I-RI 2006. 
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As a consequence of co-management experiences and the resulting con- 
flicts with the state and its institutions, the politically active workers' sector 
of small and medium-sized enterprises rejected co-management models that 
turned them into owners of the means of production, given that the condi- 
tion of proprietors in the still-capitalist environment was in contradiction with 
the intention of building a socialist model; this move was, without a doubt, an 
expression of class struggle. Instead, the workers favoured models that turned 
the enterprise into direct social property, managed completely by workers and 
communities.* This is also the position of the cst (Socialist Workers’ Coun- 
cils),56 which proposed a model based on councils of multiple administrations 
mixed with workers' councils, resource producers, communities, and, in the 
case of very large factories, the state.5” In a document resulting from a national 
encounter, the co-management implemented in Venezuela was criticised as 
unsuitable for building socialism. 


The co-management that has so far been applied ... has corresponded 
more to a reformist concept within capitalism, than to a truly socialist 
concept ... 

Thus it recognises, incorrectly, that ownership of the means of pro- 
duction — capital — is what generates the right to participate in decision- 
making, In the socialist conception, itis labour in all its forms: material or 
intellectual, simple or complex — recognised as a source of social wealth — 
that empowers participation in the management of companies ... 

If shares are the private property of some workers and/or capitalists, 
they cannot at the same time be the property of other workers, nor ofthe 
communities, nor of all the pueblo. And in consequence, neither can be 
the surpluses that are generated in the productive process ... That is, with 
the property of actions, workers end up converted into new capitalists. 

Historical experience with co-management does not generate a pos- 
itive balance. Its application in the disappeared Federated Republic of 
Yugoslavia signified worker alienation, capitalist anarchy, and competi- 
tion between workers of some enterprises with others. And in the end, it 
reproduced capitalism.?*8 


55 Lebowitz 2006, pp. 102-3. 

56 Before they were officially introduced in 2010, the cst already existed and were the largest 
forum for workers’ councils and pro-worker initiatives. 

57 MinTrab 2008, pp. 15-16. 

58  MinTrab 2008, pp. 13-14. 
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This position should not be confused with the critique of co-management 
expressed by traditional or Marxist labour unions, which reject the particip- 
ation of workers in businesses as a neoliberal strategy. There is always a risk 
that co-management can be used as a neoliberal strategy to generate better 
earnings, increasing production through worker integration while mitigating 
worker demands. Like almost all cultural, social, and political innovations, co- 
management has been absorbed into capitalism and has contributed to its 
modernisation. However, in a serious project of social transformation with a 
socialist perspective, the workers cannot remain salaried and dependent. They 
have to assume responsibility for production and for their workplaces; other- 
wise there will be no social transformation. This position has been expressed 
as well by workers at factories like Alcasa, Sidor, Inveval, Invepal, and obviously 
by the movement for workers' control. 


2.3 Social Production Companies 
In 2005, the idea arose of creating Social Production Companies (EPS) as the 
base ofa transition toward a socialist model of production. With this model, the 
Venezuelan government assumed that companies (cooperatives, state enter- 
prises, mixed enterprises, and even private companies) could be socially re- 
sponsible regardless of their form of ownership, and accordingly tried positive 
incentives to promote socially responsible behaviour on the part of compan- 
ies. It was hoped that the EPs, incentivised by state aid (credit on preferential 
terms, technical assistance, purchase contracts), would place a higher value on 
social than on private benefit (and the accumulation of capital) and would 
orient their production toward social necessities instead of being guided by 
capitalist logic, thus prioritising use value over exchange value.*? 

Nevertheless, no official, universally valid definition of an EPS was ever 
created. Different state institutions have implemented different concepts. For 
example, the EPS formed by or with the aid of the state petroleum company 
PDVSA had to pay a portion of their profits to a PDVSA fund, with which PDVSA 
financed projects in the communities. This seems more an additional tax than 
an integration of the cooperatives into the communities. Many companies that 
in reality did not comply with the criteria registered as EPs for the advantages 
offered by the state.6° 

Faced with only partially successful experiences, and in expectation of new 
collective business forms that were to be created through constitutional re- 
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form,® the EPs model stopped being applied as of the second half of 2007. It 
was concluded that in order to direct company activities towards the satisfac- 
tion of social needs and not only maximising their private profit, they should be 
controlled by the workers together with society, and in particular by the com- 
munities they affect. 

The term EPs has been used since 2008 in the absence of precise criteria 
for defining it, but by this time referring not so much to Social Production 
Companies as to Social Property or Socialist Production Companies. These 
new EPS can be companies of ‘indirect social property’, which are administered 
by the state; or companies of ‘direct social property’, administered directly by 
communities and workers. 

All the (non-strategic) state companies and especially the new compan- 
ies built in the framework of the broad state programmes should gradually 
transform into direct social property. The workers of these factories are sup- 
posed to be chosen by the communal councils, while the institutions contrib- 
ute only skilled workers necessary to train others. To the extent that workers are 
trained, management and specialised positions will be transferred gradually to 
the hands of workers and organised communities. However, in many cases the 
institutions and company managers do not make much effort to organise this 
process or prepare the workers. Given that the workers are fighting for parti- 
cipation in the control of the companies, this increasingly leads to conflict. 


61 This was rejected in a referendum in late 2007. 
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Workers' Control, Workers' Councils, and Class 
Struggle 


Workers’ councils do not possess any secret quality which makes them 
by virtue of their form, revolutionary. They do, however, have several 
characteristics which make them different from unions. First, they are 
based on the power of workers who are together every day and exercise 
continuous power over production. Second, they are directly controlled 
by the workers themselves, who can recall their delegates at any time. 
Third, they follow the actually-existing organisation of the working class 
in production, rather than dividing it along lines that quickly become 
obsolete, as has happened over and over again in the history of unionism.! 


A thought from comrade Che: ‘The worst enemy of all revolution is bur- 
eaucratism and corruption. This is why we propose that the workers 
without bureaucracy or corruption are the only ones who can develop 
and establish the base of socialism, promoting the communal councils, 
the student councils, the peasant councils, together with the integration 
of the new being, of the new worker, of the new socialist being.” 


Throughout history, under every form of political system and government, 
everywhere in the world, workers have struggled for participation in decision- 
making processes at work, and have tried to develop forms of co- and self- 
management, or workers’ control. Even without previous explicit experience of 
forming councils, collective administration — whether by means of assemblies 
or other mechanisms of direct democracy and horizontal relations — has often 


1 Brecher 1973, p. 106. 
2 See Nelson Rodríguez, worker, Inveval, I-NR 2007. 
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appeared as an inherent tendency of the worker base. What clearly emerges in 
the legacy of partisans of workers’ control, both historic and contemporary, is 
the liberating character of workers’ control in transforming a situation of cap- 
italist alienation and authoritarian control into one of democratic practice. 

The struggle for greater participation in the administration of business, 
the takeover of companies, and the struggle for workers’ control in present- 
day Venezuela within the framework of a growing class struggle: these are 
not new phenomena. Worker initiatives for control of their companies have 
historically appeared in situations of economic, political, or social crisis, in 
socialist, national and democratic revolutions, under governments proclaimed 
socialist and in capitalist contexts, at times of peak production and in stages of 
restructuring or decline. 

Nor is it anew phenomenon that Venezuelan workers in struggle find them- 
selves confronting not only private entrepreneurs, capitalist structures, and 
company administration, but also union sectors and governmental institu- 
tions. Almost all the historical experiences of workers’ control, especially work- 
ers’ councils, have inevitably collided with political parties, unions, and state 
bureaucracies, whether in the Russian Revolution, Italy in the 1970s, Poland in 
the 1950s and 1980s, or in present-day Argentina, South Africa or India, to name 
only a few examples. 

The common criticism that workers’ councils have historically been para- 
lysed by profound challenges and have confronted serious institutional obsta- 
cles cannot be denied. However, seeing that everywhere there are also success- 
ful examples of worker self-management, the most pertinent question is: how 
have these challenges been confronted in the most democratic work organisa- 
tions? In many cases, moreover, the obstacles have been imposed by the state 
or by parties, although there is no doubt that the inevitable interactions with 
the capitalist environment have provoked severe contradictions and complic- 
ations for companies under self-management. 

In spite of the ups and downs of the struggle for workers’ control in Venezu- 
ela, it has become stronger and taken on more concrete forms of organisa- 
tion, forming an important part of the historical legacy of workers’ worldwide 
struggles against alienation and exploitation for gaining control of their com- 
panies and of their lives. Without a doubt all historical experiences are differ- 
ent, but the essence of these struggles remains the same: opposing oneself to 


3 See Azzellini 2015; Cormenzana 2009; Korsch 1977; Lanz 2007; Lavaca 2004; Mandel 1974; Ness 
and Azzellini 2011; Pannekoek 2008, Rebón 2004; 2006; Ruggeri 2005, 2010; Sitrin 2006, 2012; 
Trabajadores de CVG and Alcasa 2009. 
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the form of the process of production —the backbone of any society — and build- 
ing, by means of councils and self-management, elements of a future classless 
society free of exploitation. In Venezuela, however, a combination of character- 
istics makes for a special case. On the one hand, the declared intent of the gov- 
ernment is to introduce workers' control, even though in practice the logics of 
bourgeois institutional power and control work against it; on the other, unlike 
most historical cases, in many companies the struggle for workers’ control is 
not the result of a situation of production collapse that somehow obliges the 
workers to assume production as an emergency measure. 

When in 2006 the workers' control proposal was assumed by the govern- 
ment, principally by Chávez, it was supported only by small nuclei of workers. 
But since that time, public debate and workplace experiences have contributed 
to the growth ofa workers' control movement. Although workers' control forms 
part of the government's discourse, and although Chávez himself launched the 
proposal to form Socialist Workers’ Councils (cst), there is nevertheless strong 
institutional resistance to transferring control of the means of production into 
workers’ hands and to their having a decisive role in the administration. The 
resistance is even greater to workers’ participation in the institutions them- 
selves. 

In an interview, Vice Minister of Labour Elio Colmenares defined work- 
ers’ control as the mechanism by which workers control the bureaucratic 
administrative structures in order to guarantee the materialisation of the state’s 
policies, which are supposedly generated by a common interest and in favour of 
common benefit. This vision, which recalls aspects of the failed ‘state social- 
ism’, represents an important tendency in various ministries, which after the 
failure of co-management have concentrated on promoting medium-sized fac- 
tories under institutional administration. That focus, however, is not shared by 
all of the ministry, and even less so by the government as a whole, the National 
Assembly or other institutions. 

There is no common position in the government on the characteristics of 
workers’ control; because of the different positions on the left with respect to 
the subject, and because the government and its institutions are permeated 
with contradictions and class struggle, there are different approaches in par- 
allel, and the situation is changing on an ongoing basis. So on the one hand, 
the government issues calls to the workers to take over unproductive or badly 
administered factories. The government's official discourse is in favour of work- 
ers’ control, and expropriations and nationalisations demonstrate its political 
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will to undertake structural transformations. On the other hand, the institu- 
tions leave very little space for post-nationalisation initiatives by workers, and 
they tend to maintain control of administration and production. 

This chapter will analyse the emergence and development of struggles for 
workers’ control in Bolivarian Venezuela, concentrating on specific cases to 
exemplify the routes, conflicts, and contradictions in the process. The intention 
is to show how the struggle for workers’ control is framed by class struggle and 
the struggle for another system, although in Venezuela it takes place within the 
complex context of cooperation and conflict with the state and its institutions. 


1 Recuperated Companies and Nationalisation 


They didn't meet payroll, the employees went a month without getting 
paid. So we took the initiative, because we had already said: we're going 
to take the company. But we had no one to back us. When they missed 
payroll we got together and took the company, and on the 7th at 8 a.m., 
we didn't let the administrators enter. And until today they haven't been 
able to enter and they're not going to enter, because we're here, the 
revolutionary workers, and we continue with the revolution so that all 
the companies that are taken or are badly administered, pass into the 
hands of the workers, since the businessmen, the so-called businessmen, 
are unable to run a company.® 


Recuperated companies (empresas recuperadas) are commonly understood to 
be those that have been taken out of private capitalist control by their own 
workers. In Venezuela, because of the specific modes of the process of change, 
the term generally refers to companies under control of workers or the state 
that were acquired after being closed by the owners, or acquired from banks (in 
the case of bankruptcy), or expropriated for national interest (so the term does 
not always refer to companies that have been occupied by workers). These com- 
panies are either direct social property (under control of the workers and/or 
communities) or indirect social property (administered by the state), and some 


6 See Zulay Boyer, worker, Tomates Guarico, in Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 
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have assumed the legal form of cooperatives. According to the declared will of 
the government, they must have collective or mixed forms (state and workers) 
of management, although in many cases there is not a true participation of the 
workers in making the company's decisions, and in the majority of state enter- 
prises there are labour conflicts and struggles for greater worker participation. 

Although the possibility of expropriation forms part of the 1999 Constitu- 
tion, there were few expropriations before late 2005, concentrated principally 
in the petroleum sector, to renationalise the petroleum industry that in spite of 
being supposedly national had been in part privatised in the previous decade 
through the policy known as the ‘petroleum opening’. 

During and after the lockout of 2002/3, workers took over several small and 
medium-sized enterprises, demanding payment of unpaid wages or to prevent 
closure. At first, the government delegated the cases to labour courts, until 
expropriations began in 2005.” Until 2007, however, the expropriation policy 
was not systematic, except for the petroleum and agricultural sectors, in the 
latter of which the ‘war on the latifundio [large estate]’ was declared in 2005.8 
Expropriations in other sectors were usually the consequence of pressure from 
workers who had taken over the companies and demanded expropriation. 

Systematic policy expropriations began in 2007, affecting some strategic sec- 
tors: the principal cement companies; Sidor, the largest steel mill in the country 
(after a long struggle by the workers); four refineries of heavy crude in the 
Orinoco Oil Belt, which were operated by international petroleum companies; 
CANTY, the largest telecommunications company, which had been privatised 
in the 1990s; and electrical utilities, banks, and various food companies. From 
2007 to the end of September 20u, some 988 companies were nationalised, 
402 of them were in 2011.9 Among these were many large agricultural estates — 
between 2002 and 2011 more than 2.5 million hectares were recovered from the 
latifundio" — and various nationalisations in the financial sector, in 2009 and 
2010, of small fraudulent banks that were at the point of bankruptcy or had 
defrauded their customers. Given thatthe former proprietors were indemnified 
according to the market value of their property (if it was legally their property, 
which especially in the case of the latifundio is not the norm), some proprietors 
of large estates and medium-sized companies were not opposed to nationalisa- 
tion, which signified a good deal for them. 


7 Ellner 2006, p. 85. 

8 Azzellini 2007a, pp. 198-221. 

9 ‘Fedecamaras: El Gobierno ha expropiado 402 empresas sólo en 2011, El Universal (27 Sep- 
tember 2011). 

10 INTI, available at: http://www.inti.gob.ve/quienes.php. 
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The first expropriation of a private business outside the petroleum sector 
was the paper factory Venepal (now Invepal), in January 2005, and at the 
end of April there followed National Valvemaker (CNV, now Inveval), which 
principally produced for the petroleum industry; both had been taken over by 
their workers. In July 2005, the government began a policy of expropriation of 
several businesses that had been closed and taken over, after more than two 
years of pressure from below and the takeovers. The opposition found itself 
weakened after having failed with all its grand mobilisations from the coup of 
2002, to the petroleum sabotage and business lockout in 2002/3 and to the recall 
referendum against Chavez in August 2004. The decisive factor in all these 
victories of Bolivarianism has been popular mobilisation. 

National production was hurt by the coup, the petroleum sabotage and the 
lack of investment. On the one hand, there was the need to increase production 
in the country; on the other, the stalled enterprises taken over by their workers. 
The Executive took advantage of the favourable political climate and began 
expropriations. 

State support was basic for most occupied companies. Very few companies 
taken over could produce on their own account, like the National Hardware 
Industry (INAF), a factory of faucets and pipes in Aragua, or the textile factory 
Gotcha of Maracay, both of which were taken over by their workers in 2006. 
INAF was producing under workers’ control, without credit or state support, 
from the time of takeover in June 2008, and its 60 workers tried for more 
than two years to find an institutional response to their situation, delivering 
petitions, plans and analysis of the business, without ever getting an answer. In 
November 2009, Chavez saw by chance an interview with one of the workers 
on the state television channel vTv and followed up on the case immediately, 
signing and ordering nationalisation a week later.” 

Almost all the companies recuperated by their workers, however, either had 
obsolete machinery or had been stripped by their owners after closing down, 
and needed large investments to get production going. Beyond the private sec- 
tor, which obviously will not invest in a factory taken over by its workers, only 
the state has such quantities of capital. Although these companies managed 
to start up production, few had the productive and administrative capacity to 
survive capitalist competition on their own, so without the support of the state 
they would have been totally exposed to the capitalist market. 


11 ‘Presidente Chávez ordenó la expropiación de la Industria Nacional de Artículos de Fer- 
retería (INAF), Aporrea.org (oy November 2009). 
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In late July 2005, on his television programme Aló Presidente, Chávez read 
a list of companies in the process of expropriation or under examination for 
expropriation, and of companies partly paralysed or closed — a total of 1,149 
companies nationally, of which 136 were in the process of evaluation or expro- 
priation. Chávez issued a call to the pueblo to report other closed companies 
and, speaking of a fish-processing plant, announced: ‘If the owners don't want 
to open it, we will have to expropriate it and open it ourselves”? María Cristina 
Iglesias, Minister of Labour, issued a call for the unions, workers, and ex-workers 
of abandoned or unproductive companies to take them over and recover them 
with state support. The initiative was received with enthusiasm by the union 
confederation UNT (National Workers’ Union), which declared full support for 
the government’s measures and announced the occupation of 800 closed com- 
panies. 

The National Assembly joined the initiative and declared a ‘national inter- 
est’ — a legal mechanism that proceeds to expropriation — in the sugar plant of 
Cumanacoa and the pipemaker Siderorca in late September 2005. It had been 
more than two years since Cumanacoa was taken over by its workers, after its 
capacity had been reduced gradually to 20 percent. Siderorca had also been 
stopped for years. In the following months, several food companies that had 
been taken over by their workers were nationalised, among them the slaughter- 
house Fribasa; a tomato plant belonging to the us company Heinz; and Proma- 
basa, a corn flour processing plant belonging to the Venezuelan industrial 
group Polar. In most cases, the former owners did not receive indemnisation 
since over the years they had accumulated labour, social, and tax liabilities; 
some had even pocketed government credits and support, so there was no bal- 
ance to pay them after the state expropriated them. 

Nevertheless, the total number of businesses taken over, expropriated and 
acquired by the state was much below the 800 that had been announced. Not 
counting companies already expropriated or acquired by the state, the number 
of companies taken over in Venezuela, in 2006, came to around 4o. Not even the 
UNT followed the announced policy of taking 800 businesses and neither did 
CCURA, an important left current within the UNT that plays a central role in 
many labour struggles. 


12 RNV (18 July 2005). 

13 Witha Trotskyist background, the Classist, Unitary, Revolutionary, and Autonomous Cur- 
rent (CCURA) was one of the largest, most active currents of the UNT, until it split in 2007. 
The minoritarian current kept the name CCURA; very worker-centred, rejecting the gov- 
ernment as bourgeois, it founded its own party. The majoritarian current, which took 
the name ‘Socialist Tide’ (Marea Socialista), supports the government critically and even 
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There are several reasons why there were not massive takeovers of compan- 
ies in the face of such apparently favourable conditions. Many of the companies 
had been closed for years; the ex-workers were not in contact with each other, 
and some had other work. In a few cases, as in the now Agroindustrial Cooper- 
ative Cacao Union in the state of Sucre, it happened that a sufficient part of 
the previous labouring mass returned to the factory.!* The shuttered compan- 
ies had in many cases been stripped of any usable pieces, or the machinery 
was obsolete, so that a rapid relaunch of production was unthinkable. In addi- 
tion, the union tradition in Venezuela focuses on economic struggles, mainly 
wages. 

Nor did state institutions show a strong commitment to promote and sup- 
port the announced measures. In spite of Chavez’s initiative, the government 
developed neither a clear modus operandi for the taken-over companies, nor a 
systematic, defined policy for productive sector expropriations. At the regional 
level, most governors did not support the implementation of Chavez’s ideas 
with respect to expropriations and workers’ control, and either did not support 
taken-over companies or opposed the expropriations. Without massive pres- 
sure from below, the President’s initiatives remained stuck in the bureaucratic 
apparatus. 

Workers’ struggles to take over companies continued to provide the majority 
of the expropriations. Most of the recuperated companies and the struggles in 
favour of nationalisation remained very isolated and did not incentivise a local 
or regional dynamic. During the first years, there were few contacts between 
recuperated factories, so there was little linkage of struggles and experiences. 
The occupations were born out of defensive situations, primarily motivated by 
the preservation of jobs. Radicalisation of the practices, and deeper reflection, 
usually occurred after the takeover, although it can be observed over time 
how the organisation of recuperated factories, subsequently accomplished 
within the framework of the movement for workers’ control, has taken several 
qualitative and quantitative leaps since 2006. 


forms a current in the psuv. After being marginalised by the Maduro government, it 
decided to run with other groups on a platform critically supporting the government for 
the 2015 parliamentary elections, while several historical figures of Chavismo, who have 
also been marginalised by the Maduro government, are now close to Socialist Tide. 

14 See Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 

15 Lebowitz 2006, pp. 100-4; One exception was the workers’ struggle for nationalisation at 
the steel plant Sidor in 2007-8. Despite the negative attitude of the Bolivarian governor 
of Bolivar state, a deeply rooted movement developed, with massive mobilisations, until 
Chavez ordered Sidor's nationalisation (1-OL 2008). 
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A more systematic policy of expropriation from mid-2008 has sought to 
build productive chains and give to the state and communities more control 
over the production and distribution of food, with the aim of guaranteeing 
the communities’ food supply. More latifundios were expropriated; the com- 
pany Agroisleña, which produces agricultural inputs, was nationalised, as were 
the Owens-Illinois glass bottle factory, several food production companies, and 
the supermarket chain Éxito/Cada. Although several companies for different 
reasons lowered their production volume or their efficiency after nationalisa- 
tion, others, especially in food production, increased production considerably. 
Aceites Diana, for example, was out of production when it was nationalised in 
June 2008. 


As of that date, the workers produced initially 8,500 tons of product which 
has risen now to 20,000 among oil, vegetable shortening, and industrial 
margarine ... Jobs increased 50%, reaching 300 employees who worked 
in three shifts.16 


However, the low level of institutional effort in preparing the workers to control 
the processes of production and administration, along with the institutional 
opposition to workers’ protagonistic participation, occasioned more and more 
conflicts. In general, it can be affirmed that although working conditions and 
pay improved in the companies nationalised by the state, the institutions res- 
isted the workers taking control of the businesses or of the decision-making; 
instead, state bureaucratic control predominated. Gustavo Martinez, the com- 
plaints secretary of the Café Fama de America union, nationalised and admin- 
istered by the state, declared: ‘This company increased its production 20 per- 
cent since the government expropriated it. Workers’ pay improved, and and we 
even got Cestatickets, but we still are not part of company management!” 

As the case of Sanitarios Maracay demonstrates, contradictions and different 
points of view run through the government and its institutions. The company 
was closed by its owner, the oppositionist businessman Alvaro Pocaterra, on 
14 November 2006, and was occupied the same day by 550 workers.!8 The plant 
began the production of sanitary equipment under control of workers who 
demanded expropriation and nationalisation. They wanted to incorporate its 
products, which were being sold at solidarity prices in the neighbourhood 


16 ‘2010 ha sido el año de las expropiaciones Ultimas Noticias (19 December 2010). 

17 Ibid. Cestatickets are prepaid food vouchers distributed by employers in all workplaces 
with more than 20 employees that do not have a free canteen. 

18 See Aporrea.org (19 November 2006). 
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for the bathrooms of newly constructed houses, into the framework of state 
programmes and housing. At the beginning of 2007, the first workers’ council 
in Venezuela was formed at Sanitarios Maracay. 

In spite of the organisational capacity of the workers to administer the com- 
pany and the strong mobilisation of the Revolutionary Front of Co-managed 
and Occupied Companies (Freteco), the then minister of labour, Ramon Rivero, 
a declared Trotskyist coming from the FBT,! announced publicly that the com- 
pany was not of ‘national interest’ and for that reason would not be nation- 
alised. The UNT-CCURA in Maracay then organised a day of strikes and high- 
way blockades on 22 May 2007, with the participation of some 3,000 workers 
from 120 companies, interrupting the principal traffic arteries of the city from 
5am until 11am, in solidarity with the struggle for Sanitarios Maracay. When 
the Social Commission of the National Assembly learned of the actions, it 
issued a petition to President Chavez and to the Minister for Light Industry and 
Commerce (MILCO) to expropriate, by decree, Sanitarios Maracay and transfer 
management to the workers.?° At the same time, minister Rivero signed a sep- 
arate contract with the company’s owner and employees. The factory, however, 
remained abandoned by the owner. 

The workers, together with the cc of the zone, continued struggling to 
reopen the factory under workers’ control. In 2008, they tried to manufacture 
some plastic pieces, but the initiative was unsuccessful because of the deplor- 
able condition of the machinery. Surprisingly, Chavez announced in December 
2008 that Sanitarios Maracay would be nationalised and a pact made with the 
workers.! Nevertheless, it was not until 19 December 2010 that this happened, 
when Chavez personally signed the expropriation decree. With the participa- 
tion of workers’ spokespeople and representatives of the Ministry of Science, 
Technology, and Intermediate Industries, an intervenor board was formed, 
which entered the company on 20 December.?2 

The workers began receiving their salaries again and began to work with 
the support of teams of engineers to restore the electrical lighting, which had 
been ripped out by the former owner. There were important investments in 


19 FWB: Bolivarian Workers’ Force, a moderate union current, later renamed Bolivarian 
Socialist Workers’ Force. 

20 ‘La Asamblea Nacional de Venezuela pide la expropiación de Sanitarios Maracay, avail- 
able at: http://www.controlobrero.org/content/view/134/30/. 

21 ‘Trabajadores de Sanitarios Maracay exigen el pago de pasivos laborales y que se concrete 
la nacionalización de la empresa, (22 December 2008), available at: http://www.aporrea 
.org/trabajadores/n125948.html. 

22 Correo del Orinoco (21 December 2010). 
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machinery, and the company was reactivated in late 201 producing bathrooms 
for the Vivienda Mission, a state housing construction programme.? The ques- 
tion of workers’ control has not yet been resolved. A Socialist Workers’ Council 
was formed, but its participation in decisions is limited. 


2 Workers’ Control and Workers’ Councils 


The democratisation of management is essential, it is the spirit of the con- 
stitution, the spirit of protagonistic participation. This can have different 
names. We speak of a horizontal organisation ... that's the idea, the thick 
line, later we have to give form to how this horizontal line is going to func- 
tion.?4 


From the beginning, we proposed direct management of the company 
and how we would organise it at the executive level and the adminis- 
trative level but ... beyond that, I believe the most important thing is to 
discuss the executive and administrative arrangements. We are creating 
political management by the new worker.” 


The above testimony of Inveval and Alcasa workers reflects the growing 
demand for ‘workers’ control. The issue has been raised more and more by 
striking workers demanding nationalisation of private companies, as well as in 
state-administered nationalised companies and in state companies and insti- 
tutions. The demand has been reinforced especially in nationalised compan- 
ies and in new state companies, whose workers from the beginning had the 
expectation that the management of the state would solve existing problems — 
something that was often not the case. 


23 ‘VENEZUELA: Gobierno Nacional y trabajadores resucitaron a Sanitarios Maracay’, Correo 
del Orinoco (og August 2011). 

24 See Carlos Agüero, worker, Alcasa, I-CA 2008. 

25 See Nelson Rodriguez, worker, Inveval, I-NR 2007. 
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The so-called ‘Interventory Juntas’ are generally integrated by techno- 
crats, who apply the same general criteria that private companies apply 
against the labouring mass, the majority of these juntas ‘are incoherent in 
their decision-making’ because they follow a counter-revolutionary polit- 
ical line.?6 


Administrative officers installed by state institutions mostly do not have a polit- 
ical understanding of worker participation, are marked by capitalist business 
culture and hierarchical logic, and do not have a real interest in changing the 
relations of production and organisational structures. In many cases the insti- 
tutions have not changed the companies’ administrators or middle-level man- 
agement. They were left at their posts in order to supposedly guarantee better 
functioning of the companies. But like their counterparts in the institutions, 
these employees often reject workers’ control, seeing it as a threat to their priv- 
ileges, and are convinced that the company administration requires chains of 
command and hierarchies.?” 


Vertical structures continue being maintained, and lead by obeying/?8 
becomes lead by submitting’; in practice, the alternative proposals are 
mechanisms of participation but not of decision-making, so that in many 
cases they become anti-crisis structures with no real possibility of break- 
ing with the capitalist way of life.29 


Corruption among directors continues to spread, and companies are used for 
personal enrichment, something that would be more difficult under workers' 
control. Or people are 


appointed to positions of responsibility ... who do not believe in the 
socialist project, who are not with the Bolivarian revolution, and therefore 
are always betting on the failure ofour companies, delaying and obstruct- 
ing the workers' organisational forms.30 


Now that building workers' control is the normative orientation in Venezuela, 
there is the contradictory, almost Kafkaesque situation that when a company 


26 See ENCO 2011. 

27 See I-AR 2011; I-ES 2011; I-RE 2010; I-RE 2011. 

28 This refers to the Zapatista slogan ‘mandar obedeciendo". 
29 See ENCO 2011. 

30 Ibid. 
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has been recently nationalised, the workers first receive several months of 
socio-political training about the history of Venezuela, Bolivarianism, co-man- 
agement and Socialist Workers' Councils, the Simón Bolívar National Plan, and 
other political topics. But when the workers want to put into practice what 
they have learned and ask for more participation, the administrative structure, 
installed by the same institution that organised the training, denies them par- 
ticipation. This situation has strengthened the movement for workers' control. 

Conflicts with respect to working conditions, workers' rights, participation, 
co-management, or workers’ control have emerged in many of the nationalised 
factories, like Café Venezuela, Fama de América, Fetraelec, the cement com- 
panies and many others. It can be affirmed that the class struggle has been 
strengthened or has emerged where it did not exist. Conflicts with respect 
to co-management also emerged in recuperated and expropriated compan- 
ies. Many businessmen, and administrators of state companies as well, see 
co-management as a social pact to avoid conflicts, create jobs and increase 
production, whereas workers tend to see it as a step in the transformation to 
workers’ control of the companies following a socialist model.*! 


I think that in order for co-management to work, the three parts that I 
mentioned earlier must be strengthened — each worker must have socio- 
political preparation, for all the workers to know exactly in which direc- 
tion we are going. We can't just come and focus solely on production. No, 
we have to get into the administrative areas, too. We have to give ourselves 
the training necessary in order to be able to have total control of the com- 
pany.22 


One of the sharpest conflicts is over productivity. Apart from better, more 
dignified working conditions, one of the central motives of workers fighting 
for control is that they see it as the only guarantee of eliminating corruption, 
raising production, and producing efficiently to satisfy the needs of most of 
the country. Their experience with the state bureaucracy has shown them 
that the majority of administrators sent to companies by the institutions are 
unqualified, causing production to drop. This could be because they are really 
incapable, or are responding to certain groups’ political interests, or it could be 
due to networks of clientism and corruption of which they are part. Meanwhile, 


31 ‘Nuestra lucha estratégica no es la cogestión sino avanzar hacia el socialismo in: Rebelion 
.org (26 April 2005; Internet version: 12 August 2009). 
32 Rowan Jimenez, worker, Invepal, in Azzellini and Rressler 2006. 
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among the workers the firm intention grows of building a different socio- 
economic project, at the same time that the feeling of responsibility grows with 
respect to their role in this process of building. 


2.1 The Movement for Workers' Control 

The movement for workers' control has developed slowly but steadily, taking 
some qualitative leaps. As could be seen with respect to the development of 
recuperated companies in Venezuela, there was not a movement of takeovers 
at the level, for example, of Argentina.33 For a long time, occupations were isol- 
ated. The first coordination that was born was the Revolutionary Front of Work- 
ers of Co-managed and Occupied Companies (Freteco). Freteco began in 2006 
as a Marxist alliance of factories and combative workers, among them Inveval, 
Invepal, Invetex, Siderorca, Tomatera Caisa, INAF, and activists at Venirauto, 
General Motors, Alcasa and the Cumanacoa sugar plant. Freteco served as a 
forum for debate about the socialist organisation of production and the mobil- 
isation for struggles, and maintained a solidary but critical position toward the 
government.3* The workers organised their own training with respect to the 
history of co-management and workers’ control: 


Through Freteco and all the co-managed companies we are studying the 
socialism of Yugoslavia and of each of the countries where there have 
been experiences of co-management or workers’ control. This is for us 
to do ourselves, this work of sociopolitical training, so that the training is 
not reformist, but is about the changes this country really needs.35 


The first workers’ council was formed at Sanitarios Maracay. Then, in 2007, 
councils emerged at the INAF and at Gotcha in Maracay, both of which formed 
cooperatives. The workers of Inveval introduced councils at the beginning of 
2007. Some other factories, mostly those taken over by their workers, also 
introduced councils. The search for an organisational model with an anti- 
capitalist perspective led the workers to organise councils. 


The class has had to educate itself in the absence of an institutional frame- 
work. The workers initiated some four or five years ago processes of self- 
training and research, which allowed them to make a cumulative history, 
even of Venezuela as a historical reference point, with a rich discussion 


33 See Rebón 2004; 2006; Ruggeri 2010; Sitrin 2006; 2012. 
34  Freteco 2007. 
35 José Quintero, worker, Inveval, 1-JQ 2006. 
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about the workers' councils of the 70s. In this process of research, they 
arrived at the sources of the Marxist classics, Rosa Luxemburg, Antonio 
Gramsci, [Anton] Pannekoek, among others, and they also began to build 
their own experience, their own critique of representative democracy and 
participatory and protagonistic democracy at the company and a series 
of very interesting experiences occurred that, because of their systemat- 
isation and critique, are the source that nourishes our present training 
process.36 


In 2008, a broader initiative emerged: the Socialist Workers’ Councils (CsT), 
which regrouped existing workers’ councils and proposed initiatives in their 
favour.37 For two years, the CsT were the central forum for discussion of models 
of horizontal councilist organisation in companies and of issues of socialist 
economic administration.38 

From the process toward workers’ control of the basic industries of Bolivar 
state by means of the Guayana Socialist Plan 2009-19 and in reaction to strong 
attacks on the process of workers’ control, activists of Alcasa, Sidor, and other 
companies organised the First National Encounter for Workers’ Control and 
Workers’ Councils in Ciudad Guayana 20-22 May 201, in the theatre of the pro- 
duction unit Sidor. The encounter brought together more than goo participants 
from a number of workers’ councils, CST, occupied companies, and unions, who 
held 30 panel sessions.3% The panels worked on three generative questions: 


(1) What are the fundamental contradictions present in the political exper- 
ience and practice of the Venezuelan working class for the construction 
of workers’ control and workers’ councils, why do they emerge, and what 
should the workers’ role be in overcoming them? 

(2) What ideas or principles are necessary to orient the political action of 
the Venezuelan working class toward proposing workers’ control and 
workers’ councils? 

(3) Taking into account that building socialism in Venezuela is conditioned 
by the anticapitalist and antibureaucratic struggle, what are the political, 
organisational, programmatic, legal, economic, social, and other propos- 
als?40 


36 See Richard 201. 
37 See CST 2009. 

38  MinTrab 2008, p. 15. 
39  SeeENCO 2011. 

40 Ibid. 
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The discussion centred on: (a) analysis of the present situation; (b) theoret- 
ical contributions; (c) specificities; and (d) plan for struggle: strategies (action 
criteria), actions, and organisational proposals.*! Three great obstacles to work- 
ers’ control were identified: first, the opposition attacks everything that has 
to do with revolution; second, the sectors of the process ‘that hide their true 
interests with a supposed revolutionary discourse, whose idea is not to elimin- 
ate definitively the capitalist way of life, but to change its personification’ and 
as a consequence the sabotage of workers’ control in the same Bolivarian pro- 
cess and that there is not a legal basis for proposing workers’ control or work- 
ers’ councils. And finally, the problems of workers — depoliticisation, apathy, 
scepticism, individualism, and consumerism — as well as the dismantling and 
fragmenting of the labour movement at the regional and national level and the 
lack of criteria for strategic worker planning.*? 

In spite of all ‘the contradictions, obstacles, and deficiencies’ in the process 
of building workers’ control that were identified in discussions during the 
encounter, there were positive evaluations, such as: 


The conjuncture of forces is still favorable to the workers ... 

The working class has decided to change the old model, we want to 
participate in management. 

The call that has been made to us, to organise ourselves into workers’ 
councils and fight for workers’ control, has come from the President of the 
Republic.*3 


The movement for workers’ control is connected to the peasants and the com- 
munities, and supports the building of communes on the way to the communal 
state. 

The operative proposals of struggle and organisation take the following as 
a point of departure: ‘If one of the principal obstacles to workers’ control is 
the bureaucracy, then we should declare bureaucratism as one of the principal 
problems to be attacked”** Among the many proposals one finds: ‘To realize 
actions of categorical rejection ofthe persecution and harassment by the bur- 
eaucracy against the working class, social sectors, and peasantry” There are pro- 
posals to strengthen the autonomous organisational structures, create a net- 
work of self-training, disseminate and discuss the project of the csT law, define 


41 See ENCO 2011. 
42 Ibid. 
43 Ibid. 
44 Ibid. 
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new forms of property, radically democratise the administration, and much 
more. Organisationally, it is proposed to make individual and regional them- 
atic meetings, create a working parliament, promote various types of worker 
organisation to address problems of advocacy, society, politics, and ideology, 
and the 


[c]reation of multiple directors’ commissions for decision-making in fac- 
tories. The commissions should be composed of organised workers, 
organised communities, the state, and suppliers of raw materials, to fight 
bureaucratism and corruption. 

Creating workers’ councils by production branches in the different 
municipalities and states, to strengthen the national and regional organ- 
isations that defend the project of [workers’] control. 

Holding regular worker meetings for the evaluation and permanent 
follow-up of what has been done and to continue organising ourselves 
to enhance the experience of workers’ control. 

Creation of a fund for the self-management of working-class encoun- 
ters.45 


While the positive points were few in comparison with the large number of 
contradictions and obstacles, the tenor of the meeting was not pessimistic. 
Quite the contrary: the National Meeting for Workers’ Control and Workers’ 
Councils was a success that marked an important step in the struggle for work- 
ers’ control. The movements for workers’ control came to be coordinated by 
the National Collective for Workers’ Control and, together with the Socialist 
Workers’ Councils, organised in July 2011 the first national demonstration for 
workers’ control, attended by thousands of workers from all over the country. 
Other events followed: mobilisations, regional meetings, and in June 2013 the 
First Workers’ Congress, subtitled ‘Assessment and Challenges to Workers’ Con- 
trol and Workers’ Councils in the Building of Socialism’, at the Alfredo Maneiro 
Steel Mill of Orinoco (Sidor), Ciudad Guayana, with the participation of 450 
workers from 81 companies. Prepared through a sequence of meetings with 215 
spokespeople, the congress advanced the political debate and the organisation 
and coordination of the movement for workers’ control, and agreed on new 
initiatives for struggle.4® 


45 See ENCO 2011. 
46  SeePCTT 2013. 
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2.2 The Socialist Workers' Councils 

In 2007, Chávez publicly launched the idea of Socialist Workers’ Councils (CsT). 
These are not union organisations, nor do they replace that function: ‘The pur- 
pose of labour unions is to help workers sell their labour power as advantage- 
ously as they can. Unions will always be needed for this purpose. But while 
unions are necessary, they are not sufficient.*” 

At the beginning, only a few factories (Invepal, for one) answered Chávez's 
call. A cst forum was created for interchanging experiences and discussing 
possible models of socialist management.*® With time, there was a massive 
initiative from below to form Socialist Workers’ Councils (csTT),*% as they 
began to be called. Pressure from below brought some institutions to begin 
to permit or even promote the creation of CSTT as of 2010, although there is 
still no law to that effect. Even though the call to form the CSTT came from 
the president himself, the initiatives were obstructed and attacked in many 
state institutions and companies. In most of the institutions, there is still an 
effort to impede the creation of CsTT, and in others and in the state companies 
the responsible institutions attempt to assume the protagonistic role in their 
creation, taking away their meaning and reducing them to a representative 
body of workers to deal with the governmental bureaucracy about complaints. 
This has turned the csTT into a new space of conflict, which in several cases has 
resulted in the struggle to create them becoming a new struggle for workers’ 
control. 

As Stanley Aronowitz summarises: 


Workers' councils or committees can only become serious expressions 
of working class interests when they challenge authority relations in the 
enterprise, are based on some understanding that the prevailing division 
oflabour reinforces these relations, and when they possess the power and 
the desire to transform the workplace in accordance with a new concep- 
tion of the relations between work and play and between freedom and 
authority. Workers' control demands that are instruments of trade union 
and bureaucratic institutions merely reinforce the powerlessness ofwork- 
ers because they sow the seeds of cynicism concerning the possibility of 
actually achieving the vision of a self-managed society.°° 


47  Lyndand Lynd 2000, p. 1. 

48 See CST 2009; MinTrab 2008. 

49 [Translator's note: the Spanish name is specifically gender-inclusive: Consejos Socialistas 
de Trabajadores y Trabajadoras]. 

50 Aronowitz 1991, pp. 426-7. 
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Until 2015, there was still no law to regulate the CSTT and their participation 
in company administration, although there already existed hundreds of csTT, 
most of them without a real participation in decision-making. However, some 
csTT do important work to create workers’ control, developing struggles out of 
their demands with respect to salaries, loans, and working conditions, as well 
as demanding to have social auditing and participation in the companies.” The 
first proposal of a project of ‘Special Law of Workers’ Councils’ was proposed by 
the pcvin July 2007 and is supported by the Bolivarian Socialist Workers’ Front 
(FSBT, previously FBT), the most officialist of the unions. Like the ‘Organic 
Law of Labour’ (LOT), the CsTT law has been discussed and postponed by 
the National Assembly for several years. Obviously there are strong political 
interests that have managed to paralyse the forward movement, even though 
there is a power relation favourable to the passage of laws.*2 The proposed 
law has also been criticised as insufficient and adjusted to the interests of the 
unionists.°3 

In March 2011, by popular initiative, a new Project of Special Law of the 
Socialist Workers' Councils' proposed by the Platform for Struggle ofthe Social- 
ist Workers' Councils of Gran Caracas was discussed before the members of 
the Permanent Commission on Integral Social Development of the National 
Assembly. 

The mobilisation and discussion in favour of the two laws have massified in 
the time since 201 and the commission ofthe National Assembly responsible 
for laws has held several meetings with CSTT, groups of workers' control, and 
unions, to integrate their observations and proposals into the LOT. Finally, it 
was President Chávez who on 30 April 2012 decreed the new 'Organic Law of 
Labour and Labourers’.** In article 297, the law establishes that: 


The workers' councils are expressions of Popular Power for protagonistic 
participation in the social process of work, with the end of producing 
goods and services that satisfy the needs of the pueblo. 

The forms of participation by workers in management, as well as the 
organisation and functioning ofthe workers' councils, will be established 
in special laws.55 


51 Martin 20114; 2011b. 
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53 See León 2013. 
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It also clarifies in Article 498 that the csTT have ‘their own attributes, distinct 
from those of the union organisations contained in this Law’. In July 2015, still 
no special law on workers’ councils had been passed, although the Permanent 
Commission on Integral Social Development of the National Assembly was 
discussing three proposals it received. 

The absence of a legal framework to guarantee the structuring of work- 
ers’ councils made creating them difficult.5” Though workers followed a line 
launched and shared by Chavez, many who have promoted the creation of 
csTT in public companies or institutions have been persecuted and accused by 
their bosses of counter-revolutionary activity.*8 This happened in the Madres 
del Barrio Mission (a social programme for single mothers), at the state tele- 
vision channels vrv and Avila Tv, and even in the Ministry of Labour and in 
the institutions of the Ministry for Communes (for example, in Fundacomunal 
and in INCES, the National Institute of Socialist Training and Education), which 
should be at the forefront of creating the CsTT. 

Between the workers and the public administrators, Alberto Bonilla, soci- 
ologist and co-founder of the first Workers’ Council of the Ministry of Labour, 
sees obstacles and contradictions on both sides: 


On the workers’ side there is a significant vacuum in the exercise of par- 
ticipatory democracy and workers’ control; on the contrary, individual 
sovereignty is frequently delegated to representatives. Our past is charac- 
terized by practices that trained us to delegate, which functions perfectly 
well in capitalist logic because it is rooted in private property, in the divi- 
sion of labour, which is to say, in the division between those who know 
and those who don't know ... We were trained this way, not to participate, 
but to delegate, to obey, and we are the product of these social relations 
of production that assign to us a subordinated, passive role ... 

And on the side of decision makers, whether they call themselves 
officials, chiefs, administrators, or directors, they are impregnated with 
the capitalist ideology, which is an authoritarian, dictatorial ideology that 
does not allow replies, so that for a public decision maker it becomes 
difficult to permit protagonistic participation of the workers when it is 
inconvenient to their interests.59 
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Faced with a growing number of csTT initiatives, many institutions changed 
their strategy and instead tried to seize the initiative by creating them, thus 
controlling the process and constituting CsTT with limited functions. This 
of course completely distorts the original intent of the csTT, reducing them 
to organs for the representation of workers before company management to 
discuss complaints and questions of work organisation. This has especially 
been the case in private companies near the point of nationalisation, and in 
institutions in which there has not yet been a CSTT initiative.®° 

There should not be a contradiction between the functions of trade uni- 
ons and the CSTT or other organs of workers' control. Nor has the trade-union 
movement, which largely maintains a clear autonomy from the governing 
parties and the state, ruled against the csTT.*! Nevertheless, while the National 
Workers Union (UNT), an independent central union not associated with the 
party or the state as was the case in many other revolutionary processes, offi- 
cially supports workers’ control and the csTT, many oppositionist unions, com- 
ing from the old union structure of Acción Democrática and cTv (Venezuelan 
Confederation of Workers), are opposed to any form of workers’ control or more 
direct participation in the workplace. Even the FsBT opposes forms of work- 
ers’ control in many workplaces in practice. This is especially the case in the 
basic industries of Ciudad Guayana (Bolivar state), where this union sector is 
linked to state governance, deputies, and ex-ministers. When Chavez named 
the worker Elio Sayago president of Alcasa on 15 May 2010, the m21 (the Alcasa 
union affiliated with the FsBT) immediately fired off a communiqué rejecting 
the nomination and continued sabotaging the process of workers’ control. 
The fact that unions by their logic act as mechanisms of struggle within a sys- 
tem has been repeatedly highlighted by Marxist theoreticians from Marx to 
Gramsci, as well as by activists engaged in struggles. Because of this, the union 
as an organisation does not usually lead the transformation process that is 
being pushed forward in part by its own members. As the Alcasa worker Elio 
Sayago says: 


What we need right now is for our union leaders to understand that they 
need to look for worker protagonism. How to facilitate that the workers’ 
knowledge really guarantees control. As much as the union leaders, we of 
the pueblo have achieved a level of understanding and wisdom that right 
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now transcends traditional union demands. And right now we have the 
historic opportunity to build society, to define our own destiny.*3 


In Venezuela, this inherent tendency of unions is reinforced by the historical 
fact that many unions were a corporate structure for the private appropriation 
of public goods and funds during the Fourth Republic (1956-99), creating a 
culture of theft that in many places has remained in effect. In the construction 
sector, especially, many unions function literally as mafias and have armed 
confrontations between themselves for control of labour and construction 
contracts. 

In summary, the CSTT are instruments that have been created and pro- 
moted from below, are accepted and assumed by government bodies, and have 
become a space for struggle between, on the one hand, the vision ofadvancing 
toward worker self-management and workers’ control, and on the other, the 
institutional logic of classifying and limiting social processes in order to neut- 
ralise their constituent force, as well as attempts by some unions to use the 
CSTT to recycle their function as mediators between base and management. 
Especially within institutions, the csTT are used to struggle against the growing 
Bolivarian bureaucracy.** These experiences of institutional obstruction lead 
to radicalisation and self-organisation of the CSTT. 


2.3 The cvG and the 2009-19 Socialist Guayana Plan 

The Venezuelan Corporation of Guayana, or CVG, is a state holding company 
that brings together 17 basic companies in Bolivar state, the most important 
industrial centre for developing the country’s raw materials. This complex 
emerged in the 1960s to diversify the productive base of the country (although 
it followed the same logic of petroleum in that it principally dealt in the 
exportation of raw materials). The CvG produces and processes carbon, iron, 
steel, and aluminium. Several of these plants have been nationalised in recent 
years — or re-nationalised, after several companies were intentionally run into 
bankruptcy in the 1980s with the aim of privatising them. Lack of investment, 
technological backwardness, and corruption left the companies that remained 
in state hands running at a continual loss. 


For decades, the basic and mining industries of Venezuela have been 


plagued with clientist networks — between foreign capital, regional ren- 
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tier clans, and an elite of privileged workers — operating in something like 
a paradise of free theft. Before 1998, the oligarchic state had little interest 
in intervening in this situation. After 1998, the arm of the state was not 
sufficiently strong to turn around decisively the clientist domination of 
the sector ... In this context, a transition to new models of participatory 
management is evidently difficult to achieve.® 


Alcides Rivero, worker at Alcasa, member of the workers’ control collective, 
of the monitoring team of the 2009-19 Socialist Guayana Plan (Plan Guayana 
Socialista 2009-19), and of the board of directors of the aluminium company 
Bauxilum, says that, according to some estimates by workers, corruption in 
the cvG leads to annual losses of 30 billion dollars. When Rivero discovered 
and denounced the disappearance of up to 30 percent of raw materials during 
river transport between the mines and the processing plants, he received death 
threats.*6 In June 2011, Luís Velásquez, director of commercialisation of the steel 
company Sidor, was arrested. Velasquez was allegedly the head of the so-called 
mafia de cabillas, dedicated to the theft and massive diversion of steel rods 
(cabillas) used in construction. In November 2010 alone, Velasquez diverted 
12 trucks with 336 tons of steel rods, valued at almost $400,000. According to 
investigators, Velasquez sold the rods and other materials to private companies 
in Venezuela, Colombia and Brazil, in which he was even partly invested as a 
partner.6” 

Beyond the economic harm, the political fallout ofsuch a theft is also enorm- 
ous. The steel rods, sold at subsidised prices, are basic for the government to be 
able to comply with its goal of constructing more than two million homes by 
2018. Given that the shortage of housing presents a fundamental problem in 
Venezuela, which was aggravated by massive floods in 2011, compliance with 
housing construction is considered key for the government's credibility. Given 
the estimated magnitude of losses from corruption, it is obvious that the case 
of Velasquez is not an isolated one. Velasquez is said to be a personal friend 
of the regional governor Francisco Rangel Gómez and was also a member of 
the board of directors of the recently nationalised cement plants CEMEX and 
Lafargue, as well as the nationalised companies of the cvG, Orinoco Iron and 
Brigven.*8 
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That the basic enterprises have to be restructured and modernised is a given. 
Only workers’ control can guarantee the end of corruption and the direction of 
production toward the public interest, so the best option for increasing labour 
democracy and the companies’ economic viability is to transform them into a 
transparent network of basic industries on the way to workers’ control.®9 

In May 2009, Chavez participated in a weekend workshop with more than 
300 workers from the CvG's iron, steel, and aluminium companies, including 
the members of the Alcasa Workers’ Control Collective. In this workshop, 
possible solutions to the sector’s problems were discussed and new strategic 
lines were proposed for the transformation of the cvG, with workers’ control of 
production at the head of the list. Chavez authorised a ministerial commission 
to produce, together with the workers, a plan for the transformation of the 
CVG based on the guidelines elaborated in the workshop. Thus, the Socialist 
Guayana Plan emerged, approved by Chavez in August 2009.”° The Plan can be 
summarised as the construction of three large corporations of iron, steel, and 
aluminium under workers’ control, which then form a single company.”! 

The structuring, as the plan’s title indicates, is projected to be medium- and 
long-term. The workers’ councils were not established by decree, for which the 
workers were thankful, given that if the councils are not the result of worker 
interest, it is unlikely that they will be successful.’ The Workers’ Assembly of 
the Socialist Guayana Plan created a socialist production model for the basic 
companies, a work plan for the transition, and norms for the functioning of 
work groups in the factories.” 

In the following months nothing happened, so in April 2010, the govern- 
ment replaced the Minister of Basic and Mining Industries and cvc Presid- 
ent Rodolfo Sanz with José Khan, who announced that he would work for the 
application of the plan. In May, saying ‘I bet on the workers (me las juego con 
los trabajadores), Chavez named workers who had participated in the work- 
shop and in the debates to the presidencies of the 17 CVG factories, includ- 
ing the nine iron, steel, and aluminium plants. At Alcasa, the environmental 
technician Elio Sayago, a workers’ control activist from the beginning who 
was appointed by the collective for workers’ control, was named president 
of the company by Chavez. The results of the new management varied from 
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company to company, although by 2012 the majority of the worker-presidents 
had been removed and the workers denounced the non-compliance with the 
plan. 

In many of the companies, especially Alcasa, conflicts were exacerbated. 
Unions, bureaucracy, local, regional, and national politicians, private industry, 
suppliers, etc. sprang into action against the Socialist Guayana Plan, which 
is not surprising if one considers, on the one hand, the volume of earnings 
from corruption and, on the other, the billions of dollars that the National 
Executive planned to invest in the modernisation of the Cve's industries.”4 The 
corporations were created 2013-14 and Alcasa president Ángel Marcano was 
named president of the Aluminium Corporation (while he continued being 
president of Alcasa). The corporations that have been created are all typical 
corporations with vertical structures, the opposite of what was proposed by 
the Workers’ Assembly of the Plan Guayana. All the companies of the cvG, 
moreover, continue being dependent on state funding.”? 


3 Workers' Control: The Example of Inveval 


The previous organisational diagram was vertical, its functioning hier- 
archical. Then when we started to design the factory council, implement 
it here to have the workers take over the administration, we designed an 
organisational diagram that would be the most horizontal possible, 100%. 
The authority here is the workers’ assembly, it’s the maximum authority.” 


The National Valvemakers Company (CNV), renamed Inveval (Endogenous 
Venezuelan Valve Industry), was expropriated on 27 April 2005. Located in Car- 
rizal, Miranda, it had previously belonged to Andrés Sosa Pietri, ex-president 
of PDVSA and a hardline oppositionist who was involved in the 2002 coup. 
The CNv, which sold valves to PDVSA, was founded by Sosa Pietri while he 
was president of PDVSA, with PDVSA capital. Together with the foundry Acer- 
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ven, it produced valves that were principally used in the petroleum industry 
and, in lesser measure, in sugar mills, the paper industry, and water systems. 
The plant was closed by Sosa Pietri during the business lockout of December 
2002/January 2003. After the lockout, without paying the back salaries missed 
during the lockout and without paying severance to dismissed workers, he tried 
to restructure and reopen the factory with reduced wages and benefits.”” 

The workers rejected Sosa Pietri’s plans, and 63 of the 120 workers took over 
the factory to create pressure for back and severance pay, which at first was 
their only demand.’§ They did not even enter the administration building or 
the production warehouse during the first occupation, advancing their cause 
via the institutional path instead. Deciding in their favour, the Minister of 
Labour ordered rehiring and the payment of missed wages, but the owner did 
not accept the decision; through his contacts in the court system, he obtained 
several orders of eviction, annulled each time by other judges. 

There was no institutional support for the workers, and there still exists no 
coordination of taken-over factories or even a consciousness of the problem in 
union organisations. At the end of 2004, the situation seemed hopeless and the 
workers abandoned the company. But after they learned in January 2005 that 
the owner had begun removing machinery from the factory, energised by the 
expropriation of Venepal, they occupied the plant again in mid-February. On 
27 April 2005, CNV was finally expropriated by the national Executive.?? 


3.1 From the Struggle for Pay to the Struggle for the Factory 
With the state promising to solve all the problems, the Inveval workers’ expect- 
ations were great. Their idea was to repair the factory quickly in order to 
resume production in August, but the ministers in charge delayed more than 
two months before paying the first salaries, and not until December did they 
officially receive the keys to the plant. Moreover, the authorities did not expro- 
priate the foundry Acerven, located elsewhere, which supplied the raw mater- 
ials it needed. Without Acerven, which also belonged to Sosa Pietri and also 
stopped production in 2002, Inveval could not produce new valves, but could 
only dedicate itself to maintaining and repairing existing ones.30 

The company’s organisational model was the first apple of discord. While 
the workers, animated by Chavez's declarations, proposed a model of workers’ 
control, the bureaucracy insisted on impeding it. The first proposal from Minep 
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did not contemplate even minimally Chávez's promise of a worker majority 
on the board of directors and a worker president, proposing instead that all 
company directors be named by the state. The Inveval workers rejected the 
proposal, and months of argument ensued about the company's governance. 
The ministerial bureaucracy proposed a typically capitalist hierarchy, while the 
workers proposed one of collective directorship and workers' control. Before 
signing a pact ofco-management in August 2005, the Inveval workers went back 
and forth with the ministry through eight proposals that were rejected by one 
side or the other.9! 

The prevailing laws and the commercial code imposed serious limits on the 
workers' intentions, so the co-management pact was not what the workers had 
hoped for, but at the time it seemed the best possible solution.®? The state 
agreed to put 6 billion Bolívares (some $2.29 million) to finance the reopen- 
ing of the factory, and the company was refounded as a joint stock company, 51 
percent state-owned and 49 percent owned by a workers' cooperative. The fact- 
ory administration remained under the responsibility ofthe workers' assembly, 
which elected three of the five members of the board of directors, including the 
president. Besides the two ministry members on the board of directors (who 
in reality never showed up), no other state personnel were part of the factory. 
All the decisions that affected the factory were made in the weekly assembly 
of the cooperative. Decisions with a broader reach had to be approved by the 
ministry. 

Inveval finally began to function in mid-2006. First, the infrastructure was 
repaired, and then production began, but owing to the lack of a foundry, only 
maintenance of already existing industrial valves could be performed. It did 
not take the workers long to notice that state administration, which at first had 
seemed the solution to the problems, had merely transferred the class struggle 
to the level of institutional confrontation. 

At the beginning, the workers’ assembly of Inveval decided on a salary 
increase, one single wage for all, and a 7-hour workday. After 4pm, several 
educational missions entered the factory and gave the workers, as well as the 
residents of the neighbouring communities, primary and secondary school 
courses. Some workers learned to read through the missions or finished their 
primary school. Others participated in the Ribas Mission (secondary school) 
or Sucre Mission and some took afternoon courses in universities. With the 
passage of the years, almost all the workers received some additional education 
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and several continued on to college, taking courses that would help them 
administer the company.33 

In 2006, the Inveval workers organised themselves into Freteco. In three 
years, a group of workers who at first asked only for their back pay had trans- 
formed into a solid collective struggling for workers’ control. Through Freteco, 
socio-political training workshops were held in the factory, studying historic 
examples of workers’ control, from Turin/Italy at the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century, to Yugoslavia, to the present-day examples of Argentina and Brazil. 
Meanwhile, workshops in administration and technical production were 
organised through the National Institute of Socialist Training and Education 
(INCES), in which workers studied how to overcome the social division of work 
within the factory. 

In 2006, a new labour structure was implemented at the factory. Tasks with a 
strict division of work were suppressed and the only ones with detailed defined 
tasks were the president, the other members of the board of directors, and the 
coordinators of the areas of production and administration. The others began 
to rotate tasks, although always according to their capacities.8* 


3.2 The Workers Abandon the Cooperative and Form a Council 

For two years, the workers of Inveval tried to administer the factory themselves 
under the new cooperative model, trying to direct it with non-capitalist logic, 
but since the company was a joint stock corporation, the cooperative was 
obliged to adopt a classic management model. Not only did the form of the 
company mandate action in conformity with the capitalist market, but also the 
legal framework made direct administration by the workers impossible.9* The 
separation of the areas of work and decision increased the apathy among the 
workers and their isolation from the board of directors. 

The workers realised that to be owners was pushing them toward capitalist- 
entrepreneurial logic. The cooperative was not only a partner in the factory, 
but was also co-responsible for its debts. The workers describe how they began 
to adopt a logic of living to work and pay debts:8¢ ‘The cooperative promotes 
capitalism because it’s created precisely in this capitalist system and that’s what 
we don't want here ... [I]n other words, we did not kick out one capitalist to 
replace him with 60.87 
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In January 2007, the workers of Inveval took up Chávez's proposal to deepen 
the revolution by forming workers’ councils. 


The President said that we should form factory councils. That it should 
be the workers who organise management. Otherwise we wouldn't be 
doing anything to break up the social division of work, to democratize 
knowledge and all these questions, and from there pass to a true socialist 
stage, because we are all in transition.88 


The workers of Inveval decided to elect, immediately, a 32-member factory 
council, and no longer updated their status as a cooperative. The general 
assembly of 61 workers — the factory's highest decision-making organ which 
gets together monthly and additionally as necessary — is followed by the factory 
council, made up of spokespeople from all the departments and other volun- 
tary workers, which discusses all questions that were previously discussed by 
only five members of the board of directors. Spokespeople are elected for a 
year, and can be removed at any moment. Several council commissions — socio- 
political, finance and administration, responsibility and oversight, discipline, 
technical aspects, and services — present work summaries and proposals to the 
council. 

Inveval proposed to MILCO that it abandon the cooperative and transform 
the company into direct social property; that is, that Inveval be state property, 
but fully controlled by its workers in coordination with the communities.39 
This proposal was presented to Chávez, who endorsed it, along with Inveval's 
proposal for studying mechanisms to transfer valves without payment and that 
Inveval in return would present an annual budget, to be financed by the state.° 

From mid-2008, the factory has been 100 percent social property under work- 
ers’ control. Tasks and responsibilities in the factory rotate, and are revocable 
by the workers’ assembly. Julio Gonzalez explains: 


In the workers’ assembly we began to assign responsibilities, not posts, 
responsibilities in each instance for good management within the organ- 
isation. Look, we're going to assume these responsibilities with this pur- 
pose, with this ideology, to break up the social division of work and demo- 
cratize knowledge, and each of us is preparing for that. So we have to 
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rotate in succession. When we worked for the previous owner we saw that 
our merits were appropriated by the managers but the innovator was the 
worker, the one who worked the machine every day, right? Now we are 
the ones who know how the company and the productive process are 
evolving. That's why we did all this. 


Inveval now is moving toward the development of a socialist factory model. At 
the same time, its workers are coordinating and integrating with surrounding 
ccs to build a communitary government from below. Nelson summarises the 
process and the vision of the future: 


Participatory socialist management, factory council, socialist company, 
revolutionary government, and communal council. What this slate rep- 
resents is how we have gone about structuring and how the way of govern- 
ing companies has transformed, creating administrative and productive 
policies, and we have concluded that through the factory council we have 
made a qualitative leap in terms of how to manage this socialist model. 


Attempts to produce basic valve parts at other private foundries were mostly 
unsuccessful. The private companies — against the logic of revenue — formed 
a front against Inveval and refused production or delivered defective valves.%? 
The expropriation of the foundry Acerven, signed by Chavez in August 2008, 
was finalised only in February 2011, but institutional problems continued. There 
were months-long delays in paying allocated funding and there were problems 
with getting the PDVSA to buy valves, though it came to them for repair and 
maintenance of some of its existing valves.?* Acerven should have been supply- 
ing raw material to Inveval, but in 2014 Acerven stopped operating and was tied 
up in bureaucratic proceedings to keep it from being handed over to the work- 
ers of Inveval. Inveval continued producing at only 30 percent of its capacity, 
and needs an annual state subsidy. The ministerial and PDVSA bureaucracies 
seem to have decided to make Inveval fail. A company self-managed by its work- 
ers and with such political clarity and will to struggle is a threat. 

In January 2014, a branch of the Jesús Rivero Bolivarian Workers’ University 
was launched in the Inveval plant. This initiative sought to systematise the 


91 See I-JG 2008. 

92 See I-NR 2007. 

93 See I-JG 2008; I-RA 2008. 

94 Cormenzana 2009, pp. 203-4. 
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knowledge and experiences of workers or make it possible to take university 
courses within the company.* 

Thus, in spite of institutional obstruction and resistance by private capital, 
the Inveval workers' tenacity, organisation, and political training made it pos- 
sible for them to maintain their factory under workers' control. 


4 Alcasa: Class Struggle for Productive Transformation against 
Bureaucracy and Corruption 


The company cvG Aluminio del Caroní s.a. (Alcasa), in Ciudad Guayana, 
Bolívar state, produces raw aluminium and its derivatives. It began operations 
in 1967, and its capacity was increased several times, but in the mid-1980s 
incomplete modernisation and disinvestment made it inefficient and sank 
it in debt. Since then, the plant has produced losses consistently. In 2005, 
President Chávez decided to implement a model of co-management in Alcasa 
that proposed a path toward workers’ control, and the Marxist Carlos Lanz 
assumed the presidency of Alcasa. In spite ofimportant advances, the initiative 
encountered resistance and occasioned sabotage at all levels ofthe company, of 
the CVG, and of the regional and national administration. After Lanz left Alcasa 
in May 2007, his successors were opposed to workers' control. 

The process of co-management and restructuring was halted in mid-2007, 
and Alcasa's productivity deteriorated until a new process of workers' control 
and restructuring was initiated in May 2010 under the framework of the Social- 
ist Guayana Plan 2009-19. With the new worker-president Elio Sayago, Alcasa 
began to develop a model of workers' control, while recovering its productiv- 
ity and struggling against the same governmental bureaucracy, but in February 
2012, Sayago was replaced by an ex-deputy of the Psuv who was close to forces 
opposed to workers’ control, and with that, the process that began with him 
was terminated. 

The events at Alcasa reflect the class struggle in the Bolivarian process. The 
class struggle is expressed in the attempt to build the new in the face of all the 
resistance of the old, which remains embedded in the ranks of the transforma- 
tion process, so the resistance to attacks on various union factions from certain 
sectors of government is also class struggle. Like the different factions inside 
union organisations and governmental institutions, the different factions at 
Alcasa represent differing economic, social, and political interests that con- 


95 See Lucha de Clases 2014. 
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tinue coexisting in the Bolivarian process. Only a minority want to transform 
the basic industries of the CvG into productive industries within the framework 
of new relations of labour and production, leading to the overcoming of capit- 
alist relations. 


4.1 Revolutionary Co-Management 


Look at the contradiction we have. President Chavez’s intentions are very 
good, but those in charge retain the same vision as before of who directs 
and who obeys. Since it is not directed from below by the same popular 
sectors ... it is not a problem of good will. It is a problem of construction, 
of how it is built, who built it and who directs the process.96 


In mid-February 2005, the stockholders’ assembly of Alcasa appointed Carlos 
Lanz as the company’s director. Lanz, a sociologist, ex-guerrilla, and Marx- 
ist who had been proposed by Chavez, began immediately with broad co- 
management. Besides the internal democratisation of the company, the goal 
was to reduce corruption, increase efficiency, and make it productive again. 
Lanz postulated a revolutionary co-management, which proposed a ‘change in 
the relations of capitalist production’ and workers’ control at Alcasa.9’? Among 
the workers there was a small group in favour of co-management, while most 
had no idea what it was. 

Lanz’s first step at Alcasa was to install the workers’ assembly as the highest 
decision-making body with respect to internal issues. The assembly decided 
on a salary increase of 15 percent for the workers and the replacement of 
all department heads with new ones, elected in the workers’ assembly of the 
corresponding department. In addition, it decided that the department heads 
would receive the same salary as the other workers. Within two weeks after 
Lanz assumed the presidency of Alcasa, all the department heads had been 
replaced. 

Following the new internal organisational model, departmental assemblies 
were implemented as the highest decision-making body of the departments, 


96 See I-OL 2008. 
97 See I-AR 2007. 
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and they elected a three-person directorate that substituted for individual 
department heads. Each department also elected a spokesperson for each 
ten workers. The spokespeople were responsible for the flow of information 
upstream as well as to the workers, and could be dismissed by the same assem- 
bly that elected them. Thus, the departments began to decide collectively from 
below about the organisation of labour and about productive investment.98 

This internal change in Alcasa was reflected in the new board of directors, 
elected by the stockholders’ assembly in November 2005. Three of its members 
came from the CvG, and three others (Lanz and two workers) from Alcasa. 
Among the alternate members of the board of directors were a professor of 
the Bolivarian University and an economist, in representation ofthe organised 
local population.99 

Alcasa brought different educational missions to the plant and founded its 
own centre of socio-political and ideological training, the Negro Primero! 
Training Centre, within the factory itself. In this school, two-week training 
courses began to be given to groups of workers. The Training Centre rapidly 
transformed into a key centre of debate and organisation in favour of workers’ 
control and of workers’ councils. From 2007, it also offered university studies, 
organised together with the Jesús Rivero Bolivarian Workers’ University, to 
broaden and systematise worker understanding generated in practice.!0! 

Productivity increased 11 percent as the internal changes made themselves 
felt.102 In combination with the high price of aluminium on the world mar- 
ket at this time, and with the reduction of the previous massive losses from 
corruption (now made more difficult by collective decision-making and con- 
trol), the earnings of Alcasa improved in 2005-6. In these two years, Alcasa also 
liquidated debts owed to workers and ex-workers for back wages and pension 
contributions. 

Alcasa became an EPS and began to support the construction of cooperatives 
for the further processing of aluminium and its derivatives. It created a depart- 
ment of cooperatives to support the cooperatives contracted by Alcasa. As a 
first step it began the fusion of all the micro-cooperatives into 12 large cooper- 
atives, which, according to the long-range plan, would be gradually integrated 
into the fixed payroll of Alcasa. The cooperative members were made equal 


98 See Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 

99 See Prensa Alcasa (24 November 2005). 

100 Negro Primero: ‘First Black’, the battle name of Pedro Camejo (1790-1821), black officer in 
the Venezuelan War for Independence. 

101 See I-AR 2007. 

102 See Bruce 2005. 
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to Alcasa's fixed-payroll workers in terms of rights: they received access to the 
same services within the plant, including the dining hall, transportation, and 
recreational structures. The department of cooperatives signed an agreement 
with those responsible for the other departments that they would commit 
to favour cooperatives when subcontracting. In this way, the cooperatives no 
longer had to compete openly for contracts with private companies. 

In July 2006, Lanz put his presidential post up for a referendum in reaction 
to massive criticism of his performance and of the process of co-management 
by sectors from the right of the Bolivarian process and from union opposition 
currents. He won with 1,800 of 1,920 votes (out of a total of 2,700 workers). 

At the end of that year, Sintralcasa, the union for the Alcasa plant (its com- 
position is determined by internal elections in which different union currents 
present slates) signed a new collective contract with Alcasa that fixed the con- 
stitution of workers’ councils in the factory. Its content was endorsed by the 
government and upheld in court in February 2007. In it, the creation of the 
transitory model of co-management was contemplated as a collective process. 
All sections were supposed to present ideas for debate, from which the workers 
were to construct a new organisational model of labour.!03 

Given the centrality of basic industries in Guayana and the leading role 
of the workers, the interests aimed at preventing successful control are very 
strong. Despite all the advances, Lanz, Alcasa, and the co-management process 
continued encountering strong opposition from broad sectors of the local, 
regional and national administration, as well as from opposition media and 
union sectors. All were pointing at the failure of co-management as a path to 
workers’ control. 


The only space for participation in all the [CvG] companies was made 
at Alcasa, no one else has done anything. And that was only an attempt 
that was sabotaged, by not giving us adequate resources, because Alcasa 
had gone nineteen years without investment. Even our comrades in the 
National Assembly opposed us, so this has been difficult for us.1°+ 


In May 2007, Carlos Lanz left the presidency of Alcasa for health reasons, and 
the co-management process stopped. 


103 See Prensa Alcasa (22 February 2007). 
104 See I-AR 2008. 
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4.2 The Victory of Bureaucracy and Corruption 

The new Alcasa president paid no attention to the structures he found upon 
his arrival and did not respect the decisions from work groups nor from other 
collective bodies, much less the constitution of workers' councils. 

With Lanz in office, the lack of new by-laws or internal regulations for 
the factory had been an advantage that allowed the new co-management 
process to move freely without an externally defined framework. But it was a 
distinct disadvantage under the new president, who did as he wanted. With 
the bodies of debate and decision lacking information and influence, workers' 
active participation sharply declined. Ofthe 17 departments of Alcasa, only four 
still had work groups in 2008, all of them in the area of production. 

Alcasa's productivity crashed, with company losses reaching $180 million 
dollars in 2007.10 Even so, the workers did not mobilise for co-management 
or workers’ control. Such a rapid takedown of a relatively advanced process 
had multiple causes, but a key reason was resistance by the economic interests 
involved; the proposed Alcasa co-management process found strong resistance 
within the company and from the cvc. 

According to the testimony of several workers, one of Lanz's management 
errors was implementing the process of co-management while keeping the old 
administrative apparatus intact instead of replacing the administrators.106 The 
administrative level, along with some higher-ranking posts regarding specific 
areas and tasks and along with union leaders, is the central node for interests 
and influences at Alcasa. Under Lanz, greater collective control reduced the 
margin of action by adversaries of co-management, who limited themselves to 
passive resistance. But as soon as Lanz left Alcasa, the administration returned 
to its habitually corrupt practices. The plan of integration of cooperativists 
to the fixed payroll of Alcasa was not carried out, while administrative and 
union employees used their influence to integrate friends and families. The 
fixed payroll of Alcasa grew from 2,700 to almost 3,300 workers. Of the 600 new 
workers, only 60 or so came from cooperatives. 

Under the logic of ‘steal and let steal’, some departments even re-elected 
their corrupt previous chiefs. The new president reinstated the direct sale 
of aluminium below the world market price, in order to generate immediate 
cash flow. Once again entire truckloads of aluminium began to disappear, and 
production intended for subsidised national sale was diverted to phantom 
companies, then exported.!07 


105  I-CA 2008; I-OL 2008. 
106 See I-AR 2008; I-CA 2008; I-OL 2008. 
107 See I-CA 2008; I-LD 2011; I-OL 2008. 
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The members of the Alcasa workers’ control collective estimate that 40 
percent of Alcasa's aluminium production costs were due to corruption.!08 
This corruption, deeply rooted in rentier culture, leads to Alcasa's aluminium 
production costs being higher than the price paid on the world market (as 
of 2006, aluminium prices declined), which demonstrates the non-viability of 
the situation (although a different system of costs should be created, since the 
present one is based on the capitalist economy and does not consider variables 
like environmental and social costs). 

The situation deteriorated even further when Carlos Aguilar assumed the 
presidency of Alcasa in April 2008. Technical maintenance had been neglected 
and Alcasa's machinery had deteriorated rapidly; the direct sale of aluminium 
below the world market price increased, while future loss-producing sales were 
contracted with the transnational Glencore; Alcasa's essential machinery was 
sold to phantom companies and its productivity plummeted, while its debts 
increased. Aguilar initiated a policy of getting rid of Alcasa's cooperatives, obli- 
ging them once again to compete with private companies for their contracts, 
and tried to avoid putting into action the social projects of workers in four 
communities (for example, school renovation), financed by the Alcasa social 
fund, created by order of the CvG. In addition, liabilities to the workers began 
to accumulate again, given that mandatory social benefits were not paid. All 
these irregularities were confirmed in a social audit of the workers in early 
2010.109 The Alcasa union Sintralcasa, controlled by the M21, maintained silence 
because it is a strategic ally of the Aguilar group of interests.” 

By October 2008, relations had broken off between the president and the 
workers organised in favour of co-management. However, the experiences of 
the Alcasa workers with co-management had not been in vain, as the worker 
Osvaldo León explains: 


Co-management had great lessons and benefits. The simple fact that 
hundreds of workers would occupy the Alcasa transformation process is 
extremely important. The fact that they spoke their minds in assembly 


108 See I-AR 2011; See also: Interview with the workers of Alcasa Oswaldo León, Alcides 
Rivero, Cruz Barreto and Manuel Figuera (videos) ‘Alcasa no es más que la expresión muy 
pequeña de lo que pasa a nivel politico en el país, (25 May 2011), available at: http://www 
.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n181549.html. 

109 “Colectivo Control Obrero: Sobre la grave situación en Alcasa y todas las empresas de la 
industria básica de Guayana, (09 January 2010), available at: http://el-victoriano.blogspot 
.com/2010/01/sobre-l-agrave-situacion-de-alcasa-y.html. 

110 ‘Prensa Frente Socialista de Trabajadores, Aporrea.org (29 January 2011). 
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and that they discussed issues directly with company directors, some- 
thing that had never happened in this factory, is also an important les- 
son. 

The work groups did not function and this bureaucratic fence meant 
that co-management was paralysed ... but with great experiences, having 
made grand advances." 


The defeat of the Alcasa co-management process was thus only a reversal. The 
consciousness-raising process of struggling for workers’ control continued, and 
the idea was relaunched later, more forcefully. The Negro Primero Training 
Centre managed to keep its financing from Alcasa, and kept going. Those work- 
ers who were in favour of workers’ control, formerly a small minority, formed a 
collective that became an important force in the factory. From Alcasa they con- 
tinued making alliances in the region, staging mobilisations and debates with 
workers from other factories, teachers’ unions, CCs, student organisations, the 
UBV (Universidad Bolivariana de Venezuela), cooperatives, and EPS. They also 
made a fundamental contribution to the workers’ struggle for nationalisation 
at the steel mill Sidor. 

In May 2010, Chavez named Elio Sayago, environmental engineer at Alcasa 
and activist for workers’ control from the beginning of the process, as the 
company’s new president. Sayago was chosen by the workers of the Alcasa 
workers’ control collective who participated in the elaboration of the Socialist 
Guayana Plan. This was the beginning of the next round of the struggle to 
restructure the CVG and to implement workers’ control. 


4.3 Workers’ Control Returns 

Sayago assumed the presidency of Alcasa in May 2010. Operating within the 
framework of the Socialist Guayana Plan, his brief was to make Alcasa into 
an efficient worker-controlled company that would supply the needs of the 
Venezuelan population. The Plan proposed the creation of two large com- 
panies — one for aluminium and the other for iron — integrating all the CVG 
companies." In the aluminium sector, this involved eight companies from the 
extraction unit to the processors (Alcasa, Alucasa, Alunasa, Cabelum, Rialca 
and nationalised companies Alven, Alvarca, Alentuy)."3 
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Sayago, who was president of Alcasa until February 2012, describes the con- 
text: 


When we decided to go ahead, the President of the Republic put a ques- 
tion to the officials of the state: ‘Are you willing to share power with the 
workers and the pueblo?’ Then a dynamic began that during ten years of 
revolution there had not yet been, a confrontation within the government 
itself... It is essential to understand that when Chavez calls for collective 
management under workers’ control, not everybody says yes. It’s here in 
Guayana that the contradictions within the government are exacerbated 
because there are leaders and mafias, who took advantage of these last 
ten years to accumulate power while wearing a red cap and now they like 
that butter and they don’t want to give it away. They even become poten- 
tial enemies of the revolution because what the revolution implies is a real 
transformation process ... It’s important to understand this element from 
a historical point of view, because there is a theoretical discussion about 
what the contradiction is that the Bolivarian revolution has to resolve."'+ 


The material conditions under which Alcasa began this process were not good. 
As Osvaldo León explains: 


When the comrades assumed the Transitory Presidencies to move work- 
ers' control forward, we affirmed that they wanted us to manage the crisis, 
because they left behind companies with signed contracts for future sales 
of aluminium and alumina, all with conditions that damage the interests 
of the workers and of the nation, ‘sell-out contracts’ in the words of one 
minister. At Alcasa, comrade Carlos Lanz handed the plant over to Mr. 
César Aguilar with more than 90% of its lines in production and func- 
tioning normally, which allowed for the paying of debts to workers. Now, 
in lines 3 and 4, which have an operative capacity of 406 cells, only 200 are 
left, and more than 60% of those have grave deficiencies. In the eyes of the 
workers, these men came to destroy the plant and prepare the grounds for 
privatisation. With a diminished cash flow, with debts to us the workers 
and to the suppliers, with a plan of selling only raw material at the lowest 
price ... 15 
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The support for workers' control at Alcasa, however, had grown through the 
experiences after Carlos Lanz, the struggle of Sidor, and the work of the Training 
Centre, although it encountered ferocious resistance. 

In summary, the process at Alcasa has multiple dimensions of struggle. At 
the international level, it faces a division of labour within a neo-colonial frame- 
work, But this is not the principal contradiction, and ‘it is not a contradiction 
between nation and empire’,"6 as Elio Sayago continuously emphasises, but a 
contradiction between the global capitalist system, of which Venezuela forms a 
part, and socialism under construction. The crisis is in the model of social rela- 
tions and development that go with the capitalist model. The main struggle is 
for the construction of new social relations, for new relations of production, 
and against the internal forces that for different reasons are not disposed to 
permit this new creation from below. 


4.4 The Organisational Structure of the New Alcasa 
The first step toward a more democratic administrative structure was to demo- 
cratise information about the company’s situation. Scarcely had Sayago 
assumed the presidency in May 2010 when discussions began in the multipur- 
pose room of Alcasa during which the company’s financial situation, cash flow, 
and the possibilities and limits of the existing situation were presented to the 
workers with video and graphics. From then on, there has been an informa- 
tional assembly once a week. Every Monday, the worker-president Sayago gave 
an accounting of the present situation in a general assembly in front of the 
Alcasa gates.!17 

With respect to the transformation of the organisational structures of Alcasa, 
the central question was how to change the social relations of production, 
which are relations of power. To overcome the existing relations, workers’ con- 
trol and co-responsibility had to be implemented. To do that, it was necessary 
to generate a different consciousness, because the capitalist structure sets one 
worker in competition with another for better individual conditions. If we take 
as a point of departure the fact that, as Marx indicates, existence determines 
consciousness, then it is difficult for the worker to generate a solidary, collective 
consciousness in a capitalist, competitive environment. Thus the transform- 
ation of consciousness goes hand in hand with practice, with how ideas are 
made concrete.1$ For that reason the base from which a different, solidary, 
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co-responsible consciousness is generated is the exercise of participation, of 
working in a collective way, sharing collective decision-making, and even col- 
lectively resolving other fundamental issues (e.g. housing) that are not neces- 
sarily connected with the company. 

Alcasa is divided into an area of production and another of administration. 
There are 17 departments in all; except for some very small ones, like the 
culture department, all have their own operations management. The first step 
in eliminating the hierarchical structure of Alcasa was the creation of work 
groups in each department, replacing the previous management with broad- 
based discussion. Each work group brings together those who execute the work 
with those who control the variables of the work, making decisions based on 
collective knowledge, respect, and complementarity about planning, logistics, 
finance, and environment.¥9 

The functioning of the work groups, however, has not been ideal. While a 
group might decide something, procedures, norms, and delegation of respons- 
ibility have not changed, so that in the end, decision-making always ends up in 
the hands of the existing hierarchy.!2° 

In late 2010, the Council of Process Coordination (CCP) was formed to integ- 
rate and direct the different areas and permit a holistic vision of the plant. Par- 
ticipating in the CCP, which is part of the Organised Direction Centre, are the 
president's office, administrators, the union, and the committee of hygiene and 
security.!2! The CCP makes general decisions about the company with respect 
to issues such as transportation, food, raw materials, commercialisation and 
maintenance, and drew up measures to reactivate access control and improve 
internal security. When the decisions in question are more sensitive or far- 
reaching, they are brought as proposals to the workers’ assembly, so that they 
can be decided in that body, where plans and financial arrangements with cli- 
ents are discussed. 


That’s fundamental, since the workers are the ones who produce, and 
if we make commitments without consulting them, the transformation 
process makes no sense; we would be denying the very thing we want to 
build. To build co-responsibility, we have to confront the previous model 
and transform it in practice, through action.!?2 


119 See I-ES 2011. 
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FIGURE 1 New organisational structure ofcvG-Alcasa (2010-11) 


Although according to established norms, neither the CCP nor the workers’ 
assembly formally have the legal capacity to make these decisions, in practice 
the two bodies have become recognised as legitimate. Neither the union, nor 
even Alcasa's board of directors, have rejected the decisions they made.!23 

With the ccp in operation, the support for Sayago was extended to a group 
of workers who were getting master’s degrees in business management from 
the Jesús Rivero Bolivarian Workers’ University, in a programme that use- 
fully and directly involved them in researching the restructuring process from 
within. Within the discussions between the professorial team and the Ccp, the 
idea emerged of ‘systems’ (the areas grouped around the Organised Direction 
Centre, cf. the figure) with the objective of moving toward a more horizontal, 
more integrated management.!*4 Five systems were created: Commercialisa- 
tion and Socialisation of Production; Personnel, Organisation, Training, and 
Communication; Productive Processes, Security, and Environment; Logistical, 
Legal, and Financial Support; and Strategic Planning and Technology. 
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These systems are intermediate levels between the boards and the CCP, in 
which all the elements relevant to an area are brought together to share exper- 
iences, planning, capacity, spare parts, and inputs, and thereby create a holistic 
vision of the plant although they pertain to different sub-processes.!25 Each 
system has a responsible person who communicates with President Sayago, 
while highly skilled workers are distributed according to their fields of expert- 
ise within the different systems, forming a support team in the corresponding 
system. This drives the integration of workers into management, at the same 
time that the knowledge acquired from highly skilled workers is incorporated 
and applied. 

The System of Personnel, Organisation, Training and Communication is 
directed toward the transformation of men and women, within the framework 
of the change of the social relations of production. Moreover, it brings together 
all aspects linked to the integral development of the human being, including 
culture and sports, with the aim of improving the quality of life of the Alcasa 
workers by means of a collective perspective.!26 

In putting into practice the new organisational model, nevertheless, there 
have been problems. The functioning has not been as fluid as proposed in the 
model: 


Okay, this theoretically works, but in practice it hasn't. To a moderate 
degree, we have been able to articulate and keep active the CCP whether 
Elio Sayago attends or not. In this we have advanced; now the CCP stands 
alone, and people are understanding that we are a collective and that it’s 
better to make decisions collectively than separately. The problem is that 
although the ccr is getting stronger, the boards aren't, so we're looking 
for the opportune moment to relaunch them.!27 


Faced with the unprecedented task of introducing a workers’ control mech- 
anism in a plant with more than 3,000 workers, it is not surprising that con- 
flicts arise. Under the Sayago presidency, they were dealt with collectively and 
dynamically in the course of the process, with an organisational model that was 
not monolithic, but which developed and changed through practical experi- 
ence. So at first, for example, there was no plan to create the systems; the idea 
grew out of the weakness of the boards and the necessity for another interme- 
diary layer. 
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4.5 Worker Inventiveness Workshops 

Since layoffs are not permitted, the dismantling of an entire production line 
at Alcasa under the previous president obliged the relocation of its workers 
elsewhere in the company. With Sayago as worker-president, one group of 
workers asked not to be relocated to other departments, where there was 
already a surplus of labour, but to begin by their own means to develop and 
produce replacement parts that Alcasa until then had acquired from private 
domestic companies, or even by importation. Faced with Alcasa's precarious 
financial situation, which obliged the reduction of expenses immediately in 
order to keep cash flow down and maintain some operativity, the idea was 
approved, with spectacular success. 

The idea of making replacement parts internally at Alcasa originated in 
2009, when a group of cell skimmers participated in a technical-productive 
workshop given at the Negro Primero Training Centre.!28 The simple design of 
the skimmers and the possibility ofimproving them, as well as the fact ofhaving 
access to resources and materials, gave the workers the confidence to propose 
a project to make skimmers at Alcasa. It did not come to fruition immediately, 
but in mid-2011, when the grave cash-flow deficit and the increasing price 
of tools made the purchase of sufficient skimmers prohibitive, the workers 
brought the idea up again. 

The skimmers are made with recyclable material found in ferrous waste from 
the production process. While the moulds are made, perforated, and pressed, 
handles are made, which are then welded to the moulded material, and the fin- 
ished skimmers are emery-polished and painted. The team tested prototypes, 
then in August 2011 began daily production of 12 skimmers, supplying in this 
way almost all the skimmers Alcasa needed, about 15 a day. With the market 
price of skimmers at around 512 BsF (some $120 dollars), the company saved 
almost $1,500 a day. One must underscore the fact that in the face of Alcasa’s 
grave financial situation, and the limitations on the availability of equipment 
and inputs, these workshops were practically made from scratch by the workers 
in recovered spaces. 

Another important replacement part produced within Alcasa is the ‘top’ 
that covers the electrolysis cells in order to keep CO, and other contaminants 
from dispersing into the environment. Moreover, by sealing off the cell, the top 
thereby guarantees the necessary temperature during the heating of alumina 


128 ‘Skimming cells’ (desnatar celdas) refers to removing a stratum that forms on the surface 
of the aluminium, which is done with a tool called a skimmer. Its useful life is about a 
month, after which it is discarded on a slagheap. 
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for its transformation into aluminium. The tops are made with 18 components, 
all produced at Alcasa and assembled by workers from the workshop. The 
Alcasa-made ones have several advantages over those available on the market; 
since they are made of aluminium, they weigh only 18kg, versus 25 kg for the 
commercial ones. This is an important difference, since the lesser weight makes 
the work easier. Besides being lighter, they are more solid and have a ladder 
rung that commercial tops do not have. This is safer for the worker who has to 
climb up during the production process to attach clips. 

Like the skimmer workshop, the production of tops (which involves 10 work- 
ers) has been installed in a recovered central space chosen for its proximity to 
the industrial equipment used in fabrication — the press, the cutter, the per- 
forator, the welder, the oxygen equipment, etc. — which are shared with other 
departments. 

Another replacement-parts project in the same space makes window shut- 
ters of recyclable aluminium to replace the translucent sheets that are installed 
in all the plant’s windows so that light can come in. The commercial sheets 
previously acquired were very expensive, and moreover did not permit the cir- 
culation of air. 

During a visit to the workshop where the skimmers and tops were being 
made, it was interesting to confirm that the workers at the replacement-parts 
projects belonged mostly to the oppositionist union, now representing the 
majority of Alcasa, which has historical ties with Acción Democrática. Never- 
theless, these workers were enthusiastic about building workers’ control and 
explained how their liberty, and the change in their working conditions, had 
encouraged their creativity as workers, permitting them to invent and con- 
struct parts that not even visiting engineers from other CvG factories thought 
possible. In the concrete terrain of work, the differences between parties dis- 
appeared — an observation previously noted by German council members at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. The base of workers’ control is, as the 
worker Alcides Rivero explains, simple: ‘Our proposal of unity is based on a pro- 
grammatic point of view, a purposeful point. What proposal do we make? That 
we participate, that’s the idea, the only proposal.!29 


4.6 The Alcasa Initiatives and the Institutional Embargo 

The framework of the Socialist Guayana Plan contemplates large investments 
in CVG industries from the Chinese-Venezuelan investment fund Chinalco, 
commonly called the ‘Chinese Fund”. Alcasa, the cvG company in the worst 
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technological and financial condition, cannot perform to its full potential with- 
out massive investment. In September 2010, Chávez approved $403 million via 
the Chinese Fund for different projects to promote technological adequacy 
at Alcasa. Nevertheless, owing to the bureaucracies of the CvG, the Ministry 
of Basic Industries and Mining, and the Chancellor's office, as of late 201 
Alcasa still had not been able to sign the commercial contract with its Chinese 
counterpart that would give it access to the financing. 

According to plans, the investment is directed toward recovery and techno- 
logical updating ofthe entire plant. Alcasa would go from an annual production 
capacity of 35,000 tons of aluminium sheeting to 116,000. With an orientation 
toward the construction of housing, it also provides for development and con- 
struction of a plant for extrusion of metal framework for use in housing, with 
a capacity of 40,000 tons of frames annually. A major development of the man- 
ufacturing sector is planned, in synergy with Cabelum (aluminium cables), 
Alucasa (aluminium foil) and Rialca (wheels and auto parts). All the projects 
will be executed under workers' control. Plant modernisation would take some 
three years; nevertheless, Alcasa could be solvent with its creditors and pay its 
back debts to workers within a year.!9° 

Although Alcasa has presented short- and long-term proposals for devel- 
opment, and funding has been authorised, there has been no institutional 
response, the explanation of which would require an analysis of the bureau- 
cracy within the social relations of production as expressed in power relations, 
trade relations, and the division of labour. The struggle for transformation takes 
place in all three areas, and also through the transformation of the means of 
production and productive forces.13! 

Meanwhile, Alcasa has tried to strengthen itself and recover the company 
through its own efforts by means of different initiatives. After discussing the 
contracts for the future sale of raw aluminium to the transnationals Glencore 
and Noble Group signed by the previous president, the workers’ assembly and 
the Alcasa board of directors decided to abrogate them. The union M21, which 
had been politically allied with the previous president, rejected the decision 
and declared itself in favour of complying with the transnationals.!92 

Instead, Alcasa focused on earning the trust of domestic customers. The 
first step was to manage the company’s situation openly. In a meeting with 
domestic customers, a raise was negotiated of the advance payment received by 


130 See I-Es 2011; Sierra Corrales 2011. 
131 See I-ES 2011. 
132 See TI-AR 2011. 
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the company for raw materials from $ 20 to $150 a ton, and to add to that more 
than $30 million, to be paid in aluminium, to support the incorporation of more 
production cells. Alcasa also confronted the problem of debts that the previous 
administration had accumulated with its international providers of inputs for 
aluminium production. Since Alcasa was unable to pay its debts, it no longer 
received inputs and had to seek out new providers. By means of worker strategy 
and effort, Alcasa managed a monthly cash flow of around $10 million, enough 
to reassure some international providers and resume commercial relations 
with the cancellation of some long-standing unpaid debts. 

On the morning of 9 November 2010, before the first shift, the M21 attemp- 
ted a ‘coup’. Two dozen unionists chained the gates shut and took the pres- 
ident’s office, but 600 workers entered the factory accompanying Elio Sayago 
and took it back.133 In November and December 2010, the dismantling of inop- 
erative cells began, with the intention of replacing them, in a slow process of 
maintenance and recovery of productive capacity. After the dismantling, the 
incorporation of new cells was planned for February. A plan to pay off debts 
to the workers had been approved by the workers’ assembly. Against all odds, 
and without government funding, Alcasa had achieved — by the force of worker 
management — the opening of a short- and medium-term perspective. Never- 
theless, it would not lead to the incorporation of the new cells. The union M21, 
which had refused to participate in the workers’ assembly, incited a conflict 
over the debts to workers accumulated during Aguilar’s management, though 
they had never confronted him on the issue, and paralysed production. 


4.7 The Attack on Workers’ Control and the Negation of the Socialist 
Guayana Plan 

In January and February 201, the M21 executed a 34-day “strike. Blocking work- 
ers’ access to the plant, they called for the resignation of Elio Sayago as presid- 
ent and demanded the payment of workers’ back debts. In reality, the conflict 
sought to end workers’ control. The outburst was not by chance: for some sec- 
tors of the government and even of the Bolivarian process, and even more for 
the institutional bureaucracy, the fact that Alcasa had managed to enter into 
recovery through its own efforts, and had materialised workers’ control in the 
process, represented a threat to their interests and privileges.!3* 

The intention of m21 and of its leader José Gil was to make workers' con- 
trol fail in order to have access to the forthcoming money of the Chinese 


133 See Marea Socialista 2010. 
134 See I-ES 2011. 
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Fund.!85 While Alcasa was paralysed, M21 representatives went to China in the 
name of the Alcasa presidency to negotiate, and received visiting representat- 
ives of Chinalco. For that to have occurred, there had to be some complicity in 
government sectors. 

Gil belonged to the group of power and interests of the governor of Bolívar 
state, Francisco Rangel, a group that included important sectors ofthe Ministry 
of Labour, the ex-Minister of Labour and then National Assembly deputy José 
Ramon Rivero,'3 and José Ramón López, mayor of the municipality of Caroní, 
where Alcasa is located.!37 They attempted with all the means at their disposal 
to make workers’ control fail in the basic industries of the cvG and especially 
at Alcasa, whose work force was the most emblematic of the process and was 
represented by M21. Their ticket, which claimed to be socialist and Bolivarian, 
won union elections in August 2008 and was not legally in charge anymore 
when the conflict erupted, but new elections had not yet happened.!38 

The activism of the opposition to workers' control is based in a network 
of militants ‘liberated’ from the Bolivarian Socialist Front of Workers (FSBT), 
which is to say, militants paid by the companies without working in the plant. 
They assume practically all the function of direct political operators on behalf 
of the interests of the governor's group within the plants. In Alcasa, there are 
120 militants of M21 on the payroll. The situation is similar in the other CvG 
companies.!39 Some are even armed and threaten their adversaries.!+0 


135 Ligia Duerto, e-mail of 25 February 2011. 

136 Rivero, also from the FBT, was Minister of Labour and Social Security from January 2007 to 
April 2008. Together with Governor Rangel, he was responsible for the heavy repression 
against the Sidor workers during their struggle for nationalisation; he also publicly sup- 
ported the plans of the FsBT to form a union confederation as an alternative to the UNT. 
Rivera was removed as minister by Chávez because of his actions in the case of Sidor. 

137 ‘Alcasa no es más que la expresión muy pequeña de lo que pasa a nivel político en 
el país. Entrevista con los trabajadores de Alcasa Oswaldo León, Alcides Rivero, Cruz 
Barreto y Manuel Figuera (videos), (25 May 2011), available at: http://www.aporrea.org/ 
trabajadores/n181549.html; see also “Estévez, Hector: La pelea a cuchillo del psuv en las 
empresas básicas de Guayana, (31 January 2011), available at: http://www.aporrea.org/ 
regionales/a116778.html and ‘Entrevista a Oswaldo León, in Correo del Orinoco (og Feb- 
ruary 2011). 

138 Figuera, Manuel: Dictadura sindical en Alcasa (28 May 2011), available at: http://www 
.aporrea.org/trabajadores/a124125. 

139 Interview with Alcasa workers Oswaldo León, Alcides Rivero, Cruz Barreto and Manuel 
Figuera (videos): 'Alcasa no es más que la expresión muy pequeña de lo que pasa a 
nivel político en el pais’ (25 May 2011), available at: http: //www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/ 
n181549.html. 

140 See Ligia Duerto, e-mail (25 February 2011). 
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In February 201, a group of ‘unionists’ led by José Gil physically attacked 
spokespeople of the cooperatives that worked at Alcasa for having signed an 
agreement with the president of Alcasa for payment of accumulated debts. One 
of them even pulled out and fired a gun, but fortunately did not hurt anyone. 
The man was arrested and faces criminal charges.'*! The attacks by unions 
opposed to the process of workers’ control in Guayana became massified; 
in Ferrominera there was one dead by gunshot and in Bauxilum some were 
wounded. 

Neither the Psuv nor the government made their position clear in the 
face of the Alcasa conflict, nor did they intervene in support of the workers 
who were attacked, since the conflict was within different currents of the 
same Bolivarian process and because there exists an interest on the part of 
powerful sectors to make workers' control fail. At the same time, then foreign 
minister Nicolás Maduro, accompanied by other high governmental figures, 
went personally to Venalum to end a strike that had been organised by an 
opposition union. 

The Alcasa lockout finally failed. m21 pulled back, and the government 
tried to cover them by paying a part of the workers’ back debts. Workers 
and communities entered to retake the presidency and the installations. The 
economic harm caused by M21 was enormous. Moreover, the 34-day stoppage 
left only 172 of 396 reduction cells in operation, half of them so old that the 
quality of aluminium produced was affected.1*2 

In the subsequent union election, the M21 lost its majority, the pro-workers’ 
control left was divided into three tickets, and the winner was a representative 
from an opposition union, who despite being tied to Acción Democrática was 
supportive of workers' control. His election was not a vote in favour of the 
opposing union, but rather a punishment vote against M21. Since the left was 
divided, the option for many workers to impede union representation from M21 
in Sintralcasa was to vote for the opposition candidate, who won the election 
with 400 votes more than M21 — the widest margin ever in Alcasa’s union 
elections.!*3 In Venalum, on the other hand, a union oppositionist who had 
paralysed the plant was soundly defeated. 

After the defeat of ma1's strike and in the election, the level of conflict in 
the plant came down. However, the attacks against Sayago and the process 


141 Sindicato de trabajadores de Alcasa fue denunciado ante la fiscalía’ (20 February 2011), 
available at: http://www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n175384.html. 

142 See La hoja de aluminio, 49 (28 April 2011). 

143 See I-AR 2011; I-ES 2011; I-LD 2011. 
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of workers' control did not stop. There also followed “administrative isolation, 
which prevented Alcasa from accessing the funds authorised for modernising 
the plant. 

In the months following the m21 sabotage, Alcasa slowly managed to in- 
crease operationality once again, acquire more domestic customers, and sign 
some contracts of cooperation. 

Despite this, Elio Sayago was relieved of his post by Chávez in February 
2012 without any clear explanation. Ángel Marcano, who was assigned as the 
new president, is an ex-worker at Alcasa, twice a deputy of the Psuv in the 
National Assembly, and close to the governor of Bolívar state and to the M21 
leadership. His appointment was publicly rejected by collectives of workers' 
control at the different CvG companies, by Alcasa workers, communal councils, 
popular organisations, several union currents, the Communist Party, and the 
spokespeople of the Guayana Socialist Plan..** 

During Marcano's tenure, the productive capacity of Alcasa was further 
reduced, and the old hierarchical-capitalist administrative scheme returned. 
The Alcasa workers denounced the deterioration of installations and cells, cor- 
ruption, lack of transparency, misadministration, unjustified dismissals, debts 
to the workers, and much more.'* At the end of 2014, Alcasa signed an agree- 
ment with the Italian company Presezzi Extrusion for the ‘design, fabrication, 
installation, and startup of the second phase of the extruder plant'!* The con- 
tract had been initiated by Elio Sayago in 2011. 


The updating projects have been advancing at a good clip despite the 
problems and the lack of compliance with the plan. The updates obstruct 
production because one has to take cells and equipment out of action, 
but nevertheless it is estimated that this year the projects will conclude 
and production can resume. The former administrators, who have always 
shown commitment, are organised in the Micromission and there they 
are trying to get production moving forward. The present administrators, 
who are mostly inefficient, inexpert, and irresponsible, do not worry 
about anything but their personal and political benefit. There is much 
criticism of them, and also much disappointment.!*? 


144 See Workers, popular, communal, and political organisations of Guayana 2012. 
145 See aporrea tvi 2014; FTSA 2014. 

146 See Prensa MPPI 2014. 
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While Marcano promised ‘that in 2015 Alcasa will recover its capacity to 
cover the national market)!*8 the workers denounced grave failings at Alcasa.!49 
Considering that the workers have demonstrated with videos how the Alcasa 
extrusion plant was still inoperative after having been inaugurated five times, 
Marcano’s promises lack credibility. At the beginning of 2015, production had 
still not taken off, and operating norms were not being complied with. Super- 
visors who try to impose discipline are assaulted by rightist sectors of the com- 
pany union (whose representatives have the majority) and of the FBsT, whose 
affiliate at Alcasa is the M21. However, following the union guidelines left by 
Chavez, the M21, the Primero Negro team, and almost all the leftist groups 
joined together, which did not result in a common policy. 


Well, like we Venezuelans say: together but separate. Gil’s group contin- 
ued anti-worker practices in the name of workers’ control, appointing 
incompetent cronies as managers, bringing in workers with salaries above 
those with equal duties, making arbitrary decisions without respecting 
the workers’ right to participation, and overriding the actions of work 
groups.5° 


Seeing that in Alcasa nothing was being done toward the transformation of 
Alcasa into a socialist company, the Negro Primero Training Centre established 
the Socialist Alcasa Micromission, intending to develop a management focused 
on the transformation of Alcasa. Marcano accepted the proposal, but he named 
as programme director a person without any capacity to bring a group together, 
so the mission was unsuccessful. 


5 New Struggles for Workers’ Control 


Since 2013 a wave of conflicts has been observable in the state companies of 
Venezuela. In most cases the issue has not been wage or even strictly labour 
demands, but rather company management and ministerial bureaucracy. The 
workers have taken control of the plants in order to reclaim workers’ control, 
effect a transformation to socialism, and re-orient production toward satisfying 
the needs of the popular masses. 


148 See Soto 2014. 
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In most state companies there are conflicts over questions of participa- 
tion and working conditions. Protests and denunciations of mistreatment and 
irregularities are increasing. The most important case was the food produ- 
cer Industrias Diana, a state company managed with broad worker particip- 
ation by means of a Socialist Workers’ Council. When on 26 July 2013 the 
Minister of Food Félix Osorio named David Mendoza as the new general man- 
ager for the plant without consulting the workers, they rejected the unilat- 
eral appointment. They mobilised workers, communities, and alternative press 
to the plant, prosecuting their struggle with determination until an accept- 
able new manager was named, while at the same time maintaining produc- 
tion.!*! 

Industrias Diana is the largest domestic producer of oils and margarine, 
filling 35 percent of the national demand for margarine and producing may- 
onnaise, salsas, and soups. 80 percent of its production is distributed by means 
of state trade networks and 20 percent goes to the market. Besides its central 
plant in Valencia, Carabobo, Diana has five other production sites. The com- 
pany’s former proprietors had gradually brought it to the edge of bankruptcy, 
but it was nationalised at the workers’ request before the owners could dis- 
mantle the factory, and was placed under state administration in 2008 with the 
promise of workers’ control. At the moment of nationalisation, production was 
at 200,000 litres of oil a month, employing 300 workers. With a broad particip- 
ation of workers through the csTT, Diana presently produces a total of 7,000 
tons of edible oils annually, with 2,000 workers. At the same time it plans to 
build another plant and raise production to 37,000 tons a year. Industrias Diana 
is one of the few nationalised companies that are widely self-sustaining; it has 
raised its workers' salaries, pays dividends to the state, and even has investment 
capacity.152 

Besides objecting to the unilateral way in which David Mendoza was des- 
ignated as the new general manager, the workers objected to his status as a 
private entrepreneur in the food sector, something that did not square with the 
interests of the revolution. The workers declared that ‘the person who assumes 
the responsibility of directing the company must have come from it, guaran- 
teeing the experience of production and a commitment to the political basics 
the factory was founded on by the Comandante; that is, under workers’ control 


151 Trabajadores de Industrias Diana rechazan nombramiento inconsulto de Gerente Gen- 
eral, available at: www.aporrea.org/endogeno/n233446.html. 

152 ‘En Industrias Diana el Control Obrero fue ordenado por Chavez’, señala Carlos Seijas 
(u August 2013), available at: www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n234253.html. 
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and for the revolution’.!53 To support the mobilisations and relay information 
live, a community radio station was brought to the Industrias Diana grounds. 

After Mendoza and his team paid no attention to the protests and installed 
themselves in office, on 31 July the workers of Industries Diana evicted them, 
escorting them out of the plant.!** Minister for Food Felix Osorio not only 
criticised the workers of Industrias Diana, but even went so far as to say that 
Chavez had been wrong about the workers’ councils and that they were not 
capable of managing a company.!5 To subdue the workers, he froze the payroll. 

After a 20-day standoff, on 15 August president Nicolas Maduro confirmed 
the designation of General Dester Rodriguez as the new general manager of 
Diana. Rodriguez had previously worked in the coordination of community 
contacts at the food distributor PDVAL (which belongs to the state petroleum 
company PDVSA) and had the workers’ approval. Héctor Mieres, worker at 
Diana and part of the csTT, declared: ‘The most important thing about this 
achievement is the disposition that General Rodriguez has demonstrated to 
understand and respect the decision-making and participatory mechanisms 
that we the workers have achieved as part of workers’ control’.!5° The example 
of Diana is important, given that in the past several processes for workers’ 
control at other state companies had been aborted without major resistance 
on the part of the workers. 

With the new directorate in place, and on the way to workers’ control, 
Industrias Diana registered a new production record in March 2014, supplying 
38 percent of the national market with more than 19,000 tons monthly of oil 
and fats (lard, oil, and margarine). Moreover, the government approved an 
investment of $67 million that would permit the quadrupling of production.!*” 

Another very important case is the victorious struggle of the workers of Lac- 
teos los Andes (Landes) in August 2013. Landes produces milk, cheese, yogurt, 
and juices, and supplies millions of Venezuelans daily. After modernisation, it 
had three main plants (Cabudare, Caja Seca, and Machiques) and 37 smaller 
entities. 


153 Trabajadores de Industrias Diana rechazan nombramiento inconsulto de Gerente Gen- 
eral’ (26 July 2013), available at: www.aporrea.org/endogeno/n233446.html. 

154 Consejo de Trabajadores de Industrias Diana. Trabajadores de Industrias Diana desalojan 
de las instalaciones a la nueva gerencia impuesta y repudiada' (31 July 2013), available at: 
www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n233774.html. 

155 See León 2013. 

156 ‘Con lucha y movilización: ¡Victoria de los trabajadores de Diana!’ (15 August 2013), avail- 
able at: www.aporrea.org/endogeno/n234542.html. 

157 See Comisión Merco Sur Alba de Industrias Diana CA. 2014. 
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Landes had been nationalised by President Chávez in 2008 in response to a 
shortage, intentionally caused by private industry, of milk and milk products. It 
was supposed to become gradually controlled by workers while they prepared 
to assume the tasks. However, there were never decisive advances in worker 
participation. While the workers were preparing, they formed CsTT and com- 
missions for all areas inside the company and also in relation to aspects con- 
nected to workers' quality of life. In March 2013, the workers of Landes began 
denouncing a drop in production that reached 40 percent. Maintenance ofthe 
plant was neglected, while the money allocated for it disappeared. The workers 
held management responsible, accusing its officers, and ultimately also Osorio, 
of corruption, but months ofinvestigations and audits had no result. According 
to the workers, various officials in different institutions were covering up mis- 
management in the company. In August, the workers intensified their struggle, 
demanding the dismissal of management and advances in workers’ control at 
Landes. One worker summarised: ‘We have an unresponsive management that 
has done nothing. The solution is to remove the management and open an 
administrative, civil, and penal investigation, and resolve the problems with 
workers’ control.158 

After several meetings of the workers with representatives of the President 
of the Republic, at which they presented their complaints and proposals, Pres- 
ident Maduro removed the directorate of Landes. The proposal to move over 
to a model of workers’ control and to designate a worker elected by workers as 
manager was discussed. In subsequent weeks, a restructuring of the company’s 
administrative model was agreed upon that moved to a model of increasing 
workers’ control, and Landes came under direct control by the workers, who 
carried out a social audit. Luis Moreno, a Landes worker who was elected gen- 
eral manager by the workers, is also part of the ‘National Political Command, 
the maximum authority in the company, formed of 25 spokespeople from dif- 
ferent plants, chosen by the workers in direct, secret elections. As the term 
suggests, the spokespeople do not make decisions, but are merely the voice of 
decisions made in workers’ assemblies. It was further agreed to create a work- 
ers’ political command in each region and to subdivide the company’s organisa- 
tion into six territories with separate administrative policies in each territory. 
All of this was based on the experiences and decisions of the workers.!*% 


158 ‘Lalucha de Trabajadores de Lácteos Los Andes comienza a rendir frutos (28 August 2013), 
available at: www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n235180.html. 

159 Gomez, José Ramon. La unidad de la masa trabajadora rompe paradigmas en la empresa 
socialista Lácteos Los Andes (ESLANDES) (30 September 2013), available at: www.aporrea 
.org/endogeno/n237190.html. 
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Another state company was taken over by its workers in late August 2013, 
the Pedro Camejo Socialist Enterprise, located near the town of Urachiche 
in Yaracuy state. Its workers, acting with the support of the peasantry and 
of the PSUV mayor of Urachiche, accused the management of disrespect and 
complained of large sums of money gone missing, while much agricultural 
machinery went unrepaired for lack of replacement parts. Worker Carlos 
Gudiño affirmed that ‘it’s not a takeover, but workers’ control as a response to 
bad management.!60 

The company lends specialised machinery and transportation services to 
the agricultural sector; for the peasants, its services are essential, especially 
during the season in question, the ‘winter harvest’!6! During the takeover, the 
workers continued working, repairing machinery and putting it at the dispos- 
ition of the peasants. At the end of 2014, the struggle continued: the work- 
ers were fighting for control of the company while confronting a campaign 
of threats, intimidation, and repression, and the directors were preparing to 
fire the workers’ council spokespersons. The workers continued denouncing a 
series of irregularities that affected the company, like ‘inoperativity, abandon- 
ment of machinery, lack of supplies, robbery, unutilized machinery from the 
Cuba-Venezuela pact, lack of efficient service to producers, etc., while support- 
ing producers’ denunciations of corruption in the company, and they requested 
government intervention.!*2 

There were half a dozen new takeovers in the private sector. Among them 
were the graphic arts company Azertia GC in the industrial zone of Palo Verde, 
in Petare, Gran Caracas, and the chicken production plant ‘Aves Barquisimeto' 
of the SOUTO group in the north of the city of Barquisimeto, in Lara state. 
“Aves Barquisimeto' was taken by 28 workers after the company announced 
its immediate closing on 21 August 2013, liquidating 180 workers. Character- 
ising the closure and firings as fraudulent and illegal, the workers took over 
the plant, insisting that it was in perfect condition and could be started up 
at any moment. With the takeover, the workers hoped to prevent the owners 
from dismantling the plant, as well as to continue maintenance. They deman- 
ded nationalisation and transformation into a Socialist Production Company 
managed together with the surrounding communities.!® 


160 ‘Hablan los trabajadores de la Empresa Socialista Pedro Camejo, tomada desde el mes 
pasado’ (17 July 2013), available at: www.aporrea.org/trabajadores/n236406.html. 
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Other companies under workers' control in Lara State are Beneagro (part 
of the SOUTO Corporation), Bhrama (Grupo Cisneros), Egreca (Gres), Alentuy 
(Aluminio) and Interceramic C.A., which produces ceramics for floors, facades, 
and ceilings. Interceramics's owner closed it on 31 August 2012, communicating 
to the workers via Skype from Spain that the factory had ceased operations 
and that all of them were dismissed. The workers decided to take over the 
factory and launch a struggle against the owner. During the struggle, the idea 
of reopening the company under workers’ control became more and more 
prominent, with the consequence that production began again under workers' 
control on 29 October 2013, with the products to be contributed to the housing 
construction programme Gran Misión Vivienda Venezuela.!6+ 

The struggles for workers' control at Industrias Diana and Landes brought 
ideological and political questions out of the background and raised them to 
the level of national debate. Their struggles, which weave alliances with com- 
munal councils, communes, community media, and grassroots organisations, 
are based on unity among workers and a high level of organisation, and are pro- 
foundly rooted in territory. By means ofthis combination, the workers achieved 
what — despite the official discourse in favour of workers’ control — state insti- 
tutions did not. 


6 Approaching the Issue of New Worker Subjectivities in the Context 
of Participation and Class Struggle 


No, it’s not only about changing the relations of production because 
you can change the relations of production and that’s an achievement, 
but you also have to change the way you think. Because if I’m going 
to produce in order to earn more, if I’m the owner of the means of 
production, I’m not accomplishing anything. I have to be the owner of 
the means of production not so I can be an owner, but so that I can help 
the communities, that's the key.!6 


meto” por incumplimientos laborales' (14 October 2013), available at: www.aporrea.org/ 
trabajadores/n238025.html. 

164 Lara: trabajadores reactivan empresa Intercerámica bajo control obrero’ (31 October 
2013), Radio comunitaria Tamunangue Libre 95.3FM., available at: www.aporrea.org/ 
trabajadores/n239076.html. 

165 See José Quintero, worker, Inveval, 1-JQ 2006. 
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Especially in Venezuela, few researchers have paid attention to individual 
and collective subjectivity in class struggle and social transformation. Accord- 
ing to most of the interviews I conducted, however, it emerged as a central issue 
in the lives of workers in organised struggle through direct participation, hori- 
zontality, group decision-making, and control of the means of mass production 
and the production process. 

The construction of a democratic, self-managed, non-capitalist society obvi- 
ously requires a new subjectivity; otherwise, any structural change — if that is 
what occurs — would be superficial and therefore reversible at any moment.!66 
Only when people feel that they have control over their lives, and recognise that 
this change is connected with their struggle, will they be able to consolidate 
and advance in the construction of the new. And it is precisely in the experi- 
ence of collective agency, in the development of popular power, where the new 
subjectivities are constructed. The actors’ identification and satisfaction with 
what they do in their lives increases and consolidates their participation. 

The creation of new subjectivities and of protagonism is central to the 
Bolivarian process. Subjectivity cannot be transferred or conceded, but has 
to be formed in an active, autonomous way, because the new subjectivities 
are formed in and through class struggle. The Venezuelan case presents a 
very complex relationship, given that the creation of new subjectivities takes 
place there with the support of and the instruments offered by constituted 
power, and at the same time against that same constituted power. Class struggle 
emerges from this relationship. 

Almost none of the workers I interviewed had any political training or 
militancy prior to 2002. At Alcasa, only a few had a long history of struggle. As 
suggested by the interviews I have quoted, and also by my research into forms of 
construction of local self-government, the growing class struggle in Venezuela 
is creating a grounding of new social subjects, who are agents of revolutionary 
change.!67 

This new subjectivity is manifested in multiple ways. The workers reflect it 
when they describe their newly assumed participation in collective administra- 
tion of their jobs, which is to say, in how they take control of their lives. In many 
cases, they express it by means of how they have transformed into ‘new people’; 
they have discovered new feelings and have begun to be agents of change rather 
than objects of social processes. 


166 See I-ES 2011. 
167 See Azzellini 2010. 
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Previously I was a worker in this company when it was capitalist. It 
had been stopped for eight years, the plant. With the framework of our 
Constitution and the revolutionary project, united with the government, 
we took the company into co-management. Now we form the cooperative. 
Previously we came to work on Monday and just waited for our pay on 
Friday. We belonged to the machines. The owner came in and said: work — 
and we worked — stop — and we stopped. Not now, our eyes have been 
opened, our minds, our hearts. Now the company is not ours either, it 
belongs to the communities. Here at the company, in our dining room, 
40 children from the nearest community are eating, the neediest ones.!68 


As Marx wrote: 


Communism as the positive transcendence of private property as human 
self-estrangement, and therefore as the real appropriation of the human 
essence by and for man; communism therefore as the complete return of 
man to himself as a social (i.e., human) being — a return accomplished 
consciously and embracing the entire wealth of previous development. 
This communism ... is the genuine resolution of the conflict between 
man and nature and between man and man - the true resolution of the 
strife between existence and essence, between objectification and self- 
confirmation, between freedom and necessity, between the individual 
and the species.169 


As Gramsci notes, during the economic and political domination of the bour- 
geois class, the real development of the revolutionary process cannot be seen in 
the development of unions or parties that belong to the bourgeois, represent- 
ative system; it is hidden, ‘in the darkness of the factory and in the obscurity 
of consciousness of the uncountable multitudes that capitalism subjects to 
its laws.170 If we take as a point of departure the fact that Venezuela contin- 
ues to be a capitalist country with a bourgeois state, the revolutionary process 
cannot be seen in the governments’ successes, in the development of union 
struggles, or in the actions of formal structures of representative participa- 
tion. 


168 Alexander Patiño, Unión Cooperative Agroindustrial del Cacao, in Azzellini and Ressler 
2006. 

169 Marx 1975¢, pp. 296-7. 

170 Giachetti 1972, p. 158. 
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Considering the peculiarity of the Venezuelan process, in which the con- 
struction of the new happens both with and against constituted power, and 
in which constituted power's resistance to change collides with the force of 
constituent power, the new subjectivities that emerge from class struggle are 
usually found in those points of conflict between constituent and constituted 
power. These new subjectivities and experiences of the capacity of “doing, of 
being the agent of one's own destiny, can be seen emerging forcefully in the 
Venezuelan workplace, especially since 2007. Atthe centre ofthis development 
is the creative passion of the workers’ desire to build a society free of exploita- 
tion and alienation. In all fields, this desire has been confronting the contra- 
dictions of capitalism, of the bourgeois state, of the predominant bourgeois 
and capitalist logic, and of the impossibility of making the changes considered 
necessary within the framework of the prevailing system. It also confronts 
strong institutional resistance to change. For constituent power, however, this 
crisis is not insurmountable but an obstacle; it is the engine that drives it, again 
and again, in search of another way out, to establish itself as the socially dom- 
inant force, as we have seen clearly in the cases of struggle presented in the 
previous chapters. 

In their struggles, the workers create new social relations. Within the com- 
panies, the present is interrupted by messianic time, the now-time, which gives 
an idea of the possible future and makes everything possible and imaginable:!”! 


The workers learned that it was possible to administer and control the 


entire productive process. A great lesson! They told me it was impossible, 
no?172 


Now one feels freer, flying higher ...!73 


The ongoing Venezuelan experience of the struggle for creation of new sub- 
jectivities through control ofthe workplace and the production process repeats 
elements of historical examples from around the world.!”4 But only in the 
twenty-first century can we find many examples of how these new subjectiv- 
ities have been created through workers’ direct participation in the issues that 
most affect their lives. 


171 See Benjamin 1968. 

172 See I-OL 2008. 

173 See Ramón, Inveval, I-RM 2008. 

174 See Azzellini 2015; Korsch 1977; Lanz 2007; Lavaca 2004; Mandel 1974; Ness and Azzellini 
2011; Pannekoek 2008, Rebón 2004; 2006; Ruggeri 2010; Sitrin 2006, 2012. 
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Among the best-known examples is the case of Argentina, where in the wake 
of the popular rebellion of 2001, 350 closed businesses have been recuperated — 
taken by their workers and put to collective production, without bosses or 
owners. The workers appropriated the slogan of the Brazilian Landless Move- 
ment (MST): ‘Occupy, resist, produce’, which also appeared in Venezuela in the 
peasant movement FNCEZ and in some recuperated companies. More than a 
decade after the popular uprising in Argentina, the majority of the recuperated 
companies continue producing. 

For Andrés Ruggeri, one of the principal researchers into recuperated com- 
panies in Argentina, and coordinator ofa research project on recuperated com- 
panies at the Universidad de Buenos Aires, the two most important conclusions 
that can be reached from the experience of the recuperated companies derive 
from: (1) the numbers, production, and persistence of the companies; and (2) 
the forms of decision-making and the building of new social relations. As Rug- 
geri emphasises in a report on a meeting of recuperated companies, not only 
has the idea of recuperation not disappeared; in spite of the difficulties, it has 
become an option that workers consider valid when faced with the closing of 
their workplaces. 

The new subjectivity is rooted in the direct and horizontal participation 
that usually emerges in the struggle for recuperated companies. According to 
research into the recuperated companies of Argentina, most WRCs maintain 
the direct democratic practices they introduced during the struggle in their 
later everyday operation: 88% of the wRcs claim to hold assemblies regularly, 
44% of them hold weekly assemblies and 35% monthly assemblies.!?? The 
workers speak of the new subjectivity that appears in these processes of con- 
struction of new social relations. Carlos and Julian of the recuperated ceramic 
factory Zanón — called by its workers FaSinPat, Bossless Factory (Fábrica Sin 
Patrón) — comment: 


[Carlos] We try to make decisions using consensus. In the assemblies, we 
try to create a space where each person and position is heard, so that 
whatever decision we make is ultimately based on all of our opinions, 
or at least the majority. Here in the plant, we're organized into different 
sectors based in areas of work. Every day, each sector has a meeting. The 
factory-wide meetings, where each group shares what they’re doing, are 
on Wednesdays. This is where we make decisions, including ones like 
paying everyone the same 800 peso salary. 


175 PFA 2010, 47. 
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[Julián] Something we've observed is that each assembly is increasingly 
participatory. We've seen all the compañeros go through a sort of wak- 
ing up process. It’s not just talk — everyone is putting their all into this 


Before we took over the factory, the only thing we had to do was work, 
and we didn't worry about the rest ... It’s like an older compañero said: 
‘We shouldn't wait for the very people who tortured us to solve things for 
us. We understand that now. 


Every day we all participate more. We all have the possibility to speak and 
seek solutions, to be more active and create change together.!’6 


The interesting thing about these quotes is not only the form of organisation, 
but that the names of the two Argentine workers could, as has been demon- 
strated in the course of research, be replaced with the names of workers in 
Inveval, Alcasa or with the name of Alexander Patiño, who at the beginning 
of this subchapter compared his previous condition in the factory to that of a 
machine. Although conditions in Venezuela are different from those in Argen- 
tina or other countries because of Venezuela's greater institutional opening, in 
any case its contradictions produce class struggle, whether within the state or 
against it, and it is precisely through class struggle that the new subjectivities 
are formed. 


6.1 Horizontality in the Factory and Change Throughout Society 

In all the interviews with workers in the process of struggle, issues of participa- 
tion and democratic decision-making occupy a central position. Almost always, 
the new practice is explicitly contrasted with previous structures of work and 
decision-making. In companies where some model of self-management or 
deep participation has been installed, it is common for the workers to speak 
of liberty, like Aury Arocha: 


Our way of working now is very different, because before we worked like 
a dictatorship, not now, now we're free. We're free, OK, but not to do 
whatever we want. We're working in a unified way, we're totally spontan- 
eous in our opinions, and we work with much more harmony.!”” 


176 Sitrin 2006, pp. 64-5. 
177  Aury Arocha, laboratory analyst, Tomates Guárico, in Ressler and Azzellini 2006. 
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The testimonies detail how assemblies are held, how decisions are made, 
and what the internal processes are. From there, they arrive at a broader 
context, of what workers' control means and how it is related to the rest 
of society, to arrive at the point of how they and their lives have changed 
through participation and have assumed a protagonistic role in their own lives 
and surroundings. They link the new individual subjectivity to the collective 
dimension, and in so doing they produce new collective subjectivities. 

José Quintero, worker at Inveval, proudly describes in detail the decision- 
making process there. His testimony, echoed in interviews with workers at 
other companies, manifests a consciousness of his new protagonism. Workers 
at companies without co-management or self-management usually do not 
know who makes the decisions in the companies where they work, or how 
those decisions are made, and if they knew, it would not be an object of 
discussion. However, to create self-managed democratic processes is essential 
in the struggle for workers' control. 


Since this is a new process and we as workers are learning and building, 
there have been moments where it was difficult to reach agreement. 
There have been moments in which the differences were so great that 
no consensus could be reached, but we the workers are clear that this is 
normal in a company and that ideas are debated until there is a consensus. 
If we don't reach a consensus the assembly is suspended, and a new 
meeting is set up.!”8 


Julio González of Inveval describes the form of horizontal organisation intro- 
duced by the factory council in 2007. There the general assembly is the highest 
decision-making body, and therefore the elected spokespeople do not make 
decisions but rather comply with them. The assembly can also immediately 
revoke any elected ‘position’. These mechanisms of horizontality, which can be 
found in many forms of direct or non-representative democracy throughout 
history, are common in the new forms of democracy emerging in Venezuela. 
The communal councils, the communes, and the structures of the organised 
movements all operate with the principle of the ‘spokesperson’, which excludes 
representation. In all the interviews, as well as in other companies I visited, 
breaking the social division of labour and overcoming the fragmentation of the 
workers’ consciousness is portrayed as central. 


178 See I-JQ 2006. 
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We began to design the factory council, implement it here so that the 
workers themselves manage the company. The previous organisational 
diagram was vertical, its functioning was hierarchical. The organisational 
diagram we designed was the most horizontal possible, 100% ... We are 61 
workers and the workers’ assembly is the maximum authority, followed 
by the factory council that comprises 32 people with a one-year term, 
including directors and coordinators of each body, although the workers’ 
assembly can revoke their position at any time for demonstrated misman- 
agement, or can renominate and confirm them. This avoids bureaucrat- 
isation and lets us break with the social division of work. For example, I 
am ratified and today I’m in the marketing group, tomorrow I might be 
on some machine or in a different department, depending on my know- 
ledge, obviously. Let's be clear, you can't put someone in a position that 
they don't understand, because performance suffers or the job is not done 
right.!79 


Of course, the democratic organisation of a company with 61 workers is easier 
and quicker than that of a bigger company, as in the case of Alcasa with 
more than 3,000 workers. After the interrupted experience of co-management/ 


workers’ control at Alcasa, and two years before the new process toward work- 
ers’ control, Carlos Agüero of the Collective for Workers’ control explains: 


We speak of a horizontal organisation ... none of us has sufficient prac- 
tice, none of us ... we come from the structure of representation, so for 
the culture of participation there has to necessarily be development, no? 
An apprenticeship ... Then our proposal really is that the company man- 
agement be a democratic work group.!8° 


In their jobs, the workers build relationships with other areas of organisation 
and struggle. The connection with the communities is vital, as is also the 
responsibility that the workers feel toward them, as exemplified by the words 
of Ubencio Valerio at Inveval: 


179 
180 


The community helped us much during the takeover. We asked for con- 
tributions down there in the street on Friday and Saturdays, payday. And 
they gave. We collected enough to buy coffee and water, and the com- 


See I-JG 2008. 
See I-CA 2008. 
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munity helped us a lot. Now, since we are still starting up, we haven't yet 
gone into the community, but our hope is that this company can move 
forward and help fill the community's needs. The only way we're helping 
right now is in the missions, there are people studying here.!$! 


All the factories have community work and all have been supported by the 
communities. The workers of the paper plant Invepal regularly organised fairs 
at the beginning of the school year to sell the school supplies they produce 
directly into the community. They also formed voluntary community work 
brigades, as did Alcasa, and the communities are supported in the creation of 
collective production entities.!82 The connection is also political in the sense 
that the factory workers see their struggle for workers’ control as part of a 
project for democratisation and self-management that extends to all reaches of 
society and in which they are connected with mechanisms of self-government 
like the communal councils and communes.!83 In this way, workers on the job 
project themselves as agents of change for the entire society, understanding 
that it is not possible to change the factory alone: 


It’s still a capitalist system out there. For all we want or need for it to be 
different, we're going to come up against the external reality. We can get 
along very well here and believe in what we do, but when we face the 
world outside, even to talk to PDVSA, or to establish relationships with 
another company, we realize that we are still capitalists. If we don’t go 
into a market and produce at a certain level, we are not competitive, and 
then we crash. What you want, what you work for, is one thing, but what's 
out there is something else.18* 


Me? What I’ve learned is that life can’t be seen in strictly monetary 
terms, there’s politics in everything. They taught us that politics was for 
politicians, but that's not true. We've seen that if we don’t go into politics, 
we won't have the tools to make the changes we want.185 


Participation, then, is projected toward building a new society, antagonistic to 
the existing one. In the process of building, which — as we have seen — is class 


181 See I-UV 2006. 

182 SeeI-LD 2011. 

183 See I-AR 2011; I-ES 2011; I-RE 2010; 2011. 
184 See I-LM 2006. 

185 See I-JQ 2006. 
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struggle, the will to unlimited participation, to absolute democracy, clashes 
with constituted power. The struggle for workers’ control is also, and is fre- 
quently framed from the beginning as, a struggle against the power structures 
that are designed to reproduce and perpetuate what already exists. 


6.2 The New Collective Self 

Class struggle for social transformation demands a massive popular, protagon- 
istic participation. To achieve that, people have to take control of their lives 
at both the individual and collective levels, in a dialectical process of mutual 
influence between the agents of social transformation and the social trans- 
formation process. Being able to find solutions to the problems of one's own 
life through direct horizontal participation and organisation with others trans- 
forms the people into agents and nourishes class struggle: 


The relationships between workers have changed a lot. Now there are no 
employees, we're all equal, and we all get paid the same. If we have to 
contribute something, we all contribute, and we work united.!86 


Here we're going to come out winners. Because it’s not one person's 
interest, but a collective interest. And that is what is most satisfying to us 
as a pueblo. I believe that this is a model to be followed. I believe this is the 
way out ofso much poverty that we have in the state, in the country, and — 
why not say it? — the world. Because this way gives greater participation to 
a pueblo that had been tossed aside, abandoned. And unfortunately here 
we produced a lot for the benefit of one person, and for all we produced, 
we continued being poor. Today our quality of life is totally different, I 
believe that is the feeling that we can express in our own words.!1$7 


Workers with no experience of protagonistic political participation before 
2001/2 tell how they have changed personally, becoming protagonists in their 
own life and in history: 


When they speak of socialism many are scared: hey, what's that? Well, 
socialism in a few words is love, happiness, social justice. Previously 
we had none of that, we didn’t know anything about it. We went along 
because we saw the others going along. Now we're taking decisive steps. 


186 See I-UV 2006. 
187 Dulfo Guerrero, Textileros del Táchira, in Azzellini and Ressler 2006. 
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Previously they wrote our history, ever since Columbus arrived history has 
been written by those who took our lands, our thoughts. Now ... we are the 
protagonists, we're doing the writing, we're going forward.!88 


They speak of having become more solidary, more content, more satisfied, freer. 
Meanwhile the same process of creation of the new subjectivity is going on in 
the barrios, as described by Inveval worker Luisa Morales: 


I've changed a lot, I’ve definitively stopped being a passive person, a 
person who simply dedicated herself to work, to study, to take care of her 
daughter, see that her parents were in good health, her family. No, now I 
think that one’s mission in life must be much more transcendental. You 
have to contribute more, you have to worry about others more, and not 
only about your own. You don’t know if the child next door ate, if the wife 
is okay, if her husband has work ... you have to stop being selfish, and I’ve 
learned that, not to think only of me and mine, I’ve learned to go beyond 
that and get involved somehow.!89 


Through her experience of struggle at Inveval, Luisa Morales went from being 
a non-participant to an active participant, with the perspective of changing all 
of society and moving beyond capitalism. This is the now-time, a window from 
which it is possible to have a sense of what a longed-for future society might 
be like.!9° This process has been repeated in Venezuela thousands of times at 
work and in communities, and it eventually materialises in the strengthening 
of the movement for workers’ control and for communes. 


188 Alexander Patiño, worker, Unión Cooperativa Agroindustrial del Cacao, in Azzellini and 
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Communes, Production, and the Communal State 


At a higher level of territorial organisation, there exists the possibility of the 
creation of communes, which emerged from below and evolved from the com- 
munities' need to come together at a higher level than communal councils, 
in order to develop wider-reaching projects. Communes are formed from sev- 
eral communal councils in a sel defined territory, and can develop long-range 
projects and measures, while decisions continue being made in the communal 
council assemblies. The communes link the ccs, the missions, and grassroots 
organisations in order to plan, implement, and evaluate together. 

At a level beyond the communes, Chavez proposed that larger areas, which 
did not have to correspond to official administrative divisions, form communal 
cities. This could happen if all their territory was organised in communal coun- 
cils and communes following a model of administration and planning from 
below.! These communes and communal cities are understood as structures 
of popular power. 

In December 2010, the National Assembly passed the Popular Power Law, 
the Social Auditing Law, the Public and Popular Planning Law, and the Law of 
Communes. Although there is no law that regulates them, several communal 
cities have emerged — so far, rural and structured around agriculture. 

The debate continues about moving beyond the state by means of alternat- 
ive structures created from below. As of 2000, the role of the state, as well as 
the relationship between state and society, has undergone profound changes. 
Chavez argued that the passage from a us-dominated capitalist state under the 
control of the national bourgeoisie to a state in transformation had already 
been consummated, although still within a capitalist framework. Nevertheless, 
the bourgeois state with its structure continued ‘alive and kicking’ and would 
have to be dismantled progressively, in parallel with the building of the social- 
ist, communal state. In the medium term, this involved transformation into a 
socialist state with a regulated market, and subsequently to a ‘communal state 
socialist system ... where indirect and direct social property predominates, and 
an important component of the social property would have to be communal 
property’? 


1 Azzellini 2010, p. 2013. 
2 Chávez 2008, p. 38. 
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In the following section, I will analyse the communes as fundamental pillars 
of the communal state, and the communal companies that have emerged from 
the communes as a new model of collective self-management of production. 
Finally, I will make some comments about the communal state. 


1 Communes 


1.1 Origin and Form 

The commune is seen by the social bases as the most important instrument 
of self-organisation for moving beyond representative democracy, the bour- 
geois state, and the prevailing capitalist model. Although popular initiatives to 
create communes increased massively beginning in 2010, the Ministry did not 
register any communes until 2012, when it was obligated to do so because of 
protests and popular pressure from communes under construction. The num- 
ber of registered communes reached 1,195 in July 2015, almost all of them after 
President Nicolás Maduro named Reinaldo Iturriza Minister of Communes in 
April 2013. 

Shortly after the first communal councils began forming in 2005, forms 
of cooperation began to be established between several communal councils 
called ‘commonwealths’ or ‘confederations, or simply taking the form of a 
network. Discussion and the search for a form of self-government in broader 
spaces began from below. Chávez paid special attention to the communes, 
which began to be created autonomously and without an “official script' as of 
2007, the year he resumed the initiative and began to speak publicly of the 
commune as a superior level to the communal council. 

Atenea Jiménez of the National Network of Communards bears witness to 
the process: 


In answer to a call by Chávez in 2007, debates began in each community 
over what the commune should be. Several communal councils formed 
communes, but there were historic popular movements that were not 
linked to the communal council which then could not remain outside the 
commune. This debate happened in almost every case and it was agreed 
that all those movements should be organically linked in the commune 
as well as the communal councils. 


3 ‘Ministerio del Poder Popular para las Comunas y los Movimientos Sociales’ (25 July 2015), 
available at: http://consulta.mpcomunas.gob.ve/. 
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There was also the risk that the commune would replace the municip- 
ality or the parish in terms of politico-administrative organisation and our 
proposal is that it is not that kind of space, because otherwise it would be 
like in many other countries, one more body ofthe bourgeois liberal state. 
That would mean changing the name, though the function would remain 
the same. 

We began to build in that sense and we began to study also other 
historical experiences of the commune. We created a space for debate 
and have invited international guests who have considered the subject. 
We began the work of visualizing the entire country in communes. Itis a 
process of building, it is being able to resume constituent popular power, 
which is in the constitution, which is the creator that permits the opening 
of spaces and the collective creation of a number of things, then, the 
people started to say, let's create the communes.* 


Communities across the country have appropriated the concept and are creat- 
ing communes. These are not decreed by the government, but are created in 
a collective process by communities, communal councils, and popular organ- 
isations. In the area of Barlovento, Afro-Venezuelan communes call themselves 
cumbes, referring to the maroon communes created during slavery times. 

From the beginning, creating communes was simpler in rural and suburban 
areas. In rural areas the communes are usually made up of fewer communal 
councils (between five and 20) and the common needs are more obvious than 
in urban areas (where a commune usually consists of between 20 and 40 com- 
munal councils). One of the first communes appeared in the southeast of Bar- 
quisimeto, in a suburban space: the Socialist Commune Ataroa, which draws 
on a high density of popular organisation and capacity for self-government. It is 
made up of some 30 CCs and a large number of popular organisations.? Alberto 
Moreno of the Jorge Eliécer Nieves Communal City of the FNCSB says: ‘We don't 
believe that any process of community organisation and formation requires a 
law’. 

By the time a Law of Communes (LOC 2010) was approved in late 2010, 
there were already hundreds of communes in existence and under construc- 
tion. Within the Venezuelan transformation process, it is not unusual that 
the practice exists first, and then the experience serves as the basis of law; 


4 See I-AJ 2012. 
5 In this case, the extensive pre-existing experience was also decisive for development. Avail- 
able at: http://comunasocialistaataroa.blogspot.com. 
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however, as Luz Carrera indicates, once the law existed, the practice advanced 
further.£ 

In the context of forming communes and communal cities it is important 
to differentiate between (absolute) political-administrative space and (rela- 
tional) socio-cultural-economic space.” The communes reflect the latter; they 
do not correspond to existing political-administrative spaces, and they can 
cross municipal or even state frontiers, given that the population defines and 
models its own socio-cultural-economic spaces. The mechanism for build- 
ing socialist communes and communal cities is flexible, and they themselves 
define which tasks will be taken on. This flexibility makes it possible to find 
one's own way toward self-government, which can begin with what the popu- 
lation itself considers most important, necessary, or opportune. An important 
element in creating a commune is the integration of other organisations and 
councils to guarantee the participation and rights of minorities, vulnerable or 
special interest groups in the nascent institution. 

The idea of non-representative self-organisation based in councils creates a 
‘new geometry of power’. The concept of power in human or social geography, as 
elaborated by Doreen Massey, has been ‘put to positive political use ... [recog- 
nising] the existence and significance, within Venezuela, of highly unequal, and 
thus undemocratic, power-geometries’.® 

In the process of creating their self-government structure, the communities 
prioritise the appropriateness of the structure for the communities. To this end, 
they adapt the form and content of the communes to their needs and abilities. 
The functioning of self-government is based in democracy and participation 
and is opposed to the logic of institutional representation. Adys Figuera Leon 
and Delbia Rosa Avilés of the commune under construction Los 7 Pilares 
Socialistas described the functioning of its self-government structures: 


We make decisions in the commune and the communal councils in as- 
semblies, and we also have planning meetings every Saturday with a start 
time of 9 a.m. and no finish time. During the week we plan what we will 
do on Saturday, when we get together to continue making decisions.? 


All the communal councils go. There are spokespeople from all the com- 
munal councils. Anyone can attend the Saturday assemblies — not only 


See I-LC 2007. 
See Harvey 2006. 
See Massey 2009. 
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the spokespeople, but people from the community, everyone who wants 
to attend the meeting is welcome to get involved and participate. There is 
good, active participation. Everyone likes to participate. We explain, then 
everyone gives their opinion and suggestions about what we're doing so 
that anyone can participate. You know that there are people who are a 
little embarrassed [to speak up], but we have managed to get people who 
have never participated and who are coming in fresh, to get active, go to 
the assemblies, accompany the others.!° 


In a workshop in a barrio of Barinas, in the Venezuelan southwest, Carmelo 
Gonzalez, of the Autonomous Municipal Institute of the Communes of Barinas, 
explained: 


Water, electricity, telephone, the creation of an EPS, all these are prob- 
lems for the communal assembly to deal with, because it’s a power you 
have — not us as public officials, but you who have the possibility of having 
the power in your hands. It’s something new, created by a kind of social- 
ism unknown elsewhere. Because when the creation of the communes 
becomes fully realized across the nation, [in] Barinas, Venezuela, we can 
try to have here a communal government transitioning toward socialism, 
toward a new power-geometry. And all these conversations and forums 
serve to enable you to take these words to your communities ... because 
discussion generates participation. And this participation will permit you 
to generate government, and the government is not who has the power. 
The power is in your hands in the possibility that you can create this 
model of socialism ... We are trying to learn collectively what you know, 
because it is something more than what we can know: the knowledge of 
the pueblo that is being expressed right now." 


It should be noted that González's focus is not the norm among institutional 
employees. Often they try to impose certain mechanisms and it is rare that they 
offer service to the communities and popular organisations, as happened in 
the case of Barinas. But during the last two years, the communities’ growing 
self-confidence, experience, and determination can be seen in an inversion of 
power relations between communities and officials. 


10 See I-AFL 2012. 
11 Azellini and Ressler 2010. 
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1.2 Communes and Constituted Power 

In late August 2008, the 13 de Abril Mission was created with the task of pro- 
moting and supporting the creation of communes. Three main axes were envi- 
sioned: (1) the coordination and integration of all the missions; (2) the infra- 
structural transformation of the habitat through the construction of housing 
and especially of public spaces like plazas, parks, schools, and sports facilit- 
ies; and (3) the development of a communal economy by means of productive 
projects, based on existing resources and knowledge. The economy that would 
thus emerge would be mostly communal property. In the remaining months of 
2008, 400 million BsF were approved for 127 projects in 47 sectors of the coun- 
try.!2 The 13 de Abril Mission and some responsibilities of the social ministry 
were transferred to the Ministry of Communes when it was formed in 2009. In 
May of that year, the Ministry was working with 55 communes under construc- 
tion; one year later, it was 200. 

After the communes became official governmental policy, there were several 
cases of negative institutional interference in the organic popular processes of 
creating self-government. Mayors, governors, representatives to the National 
Assembly, and the Ministry of Communes itself — all tried to divide territories 
by creating supposed communes from above; the communities, however, knew 
how to create their own paths to the commune, even if doing so provoked con- 
flicts with constituted power. Adys Figuera Leon illustrated the case of her com- 
mune under construction Los 7 Pilares Socialistas in Anaco, Anzoategui state. 


Everything began in 2010 when the mayoralty of Anaco grouped the com- 
munal councils by sectors and 17 communes appeared. Each director of 
the mayoralty was the representative of one of the communes. This cre- 
ated a great discontent within the municipality. However, people contin- 
ued attending the meetings with the directors from the mayoralty. The 
only commune that would not accept this imposition at that moment 
was ours: Number 2, not even a name ... We would not accept any of the 
mayoralty’s directors. We began to work in the communities, in the same 
communal councils that they based their communes on at that moment. 
We took polls, we continued meeting, everyone went on contributing in 
work groups. We did not stay just our seven communal councils of the 
supposed Commune 2, but we extended at the municipal level. The geo- 


12 “Nace la Misión 13 de Abril para derrotar la miseria y avanzar en la creación de Comunas 
socialistas’ (08 July 2007), available at: http: //www.consejoscomunales.gob.ve/index.php 
?option=com_content8ctask=view8cid=2258ltemid=73 (last retrieved March un, 2009). 
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graphical territory of a commune is defined after integrating everyone 
who wants to join it. On our way we encountered obstacles continuously, 
communities that pulled out then rejoined. But bit by bit, the work in dif- 
ferent sectors throughout the municipality consolidated ... 


As of right now, our commune-in-development is made up of 42 com- 
munal councils. Each community has about 1,000-1,500 people. We have 
more than 50,000 inhabitants ... 


We've had confrontations with the mayoralties ... they’ve called us anti- 
revolutionaries, troublemakers, etc. At first when we began our work we 
asked ourselves, could we be wrong about this? But no, we weren’t wrong 
because we believe that this is the right way to go. Not the way of the insti- 
tutions, because the institutions are more of the same, whoever they are, 
whether a mayor of the revolution or a mayor of whatever. That’s always 
going to be a bureaucratic institution and that’s what we need to break, 
because the system that has the institutions doesn’t work. Some people 
say, ‘The staff there is no good. No. It’s the system that doesn't work. 


The relationship between the Ministry of Communes and many communes 
under construction continued being conflictive for several years.!* Certainly, 
the ministry provided important support with workshops and funding; accord- 
ing to many communities, however, it did not respect the autonomy of the 
communes, and tried to impose itself on issues from territorial limits to spe- 
cific projects. Although popular initiatives to constitute communes increased 
sharply as of 2010, the Ministry did not register a single commune until 2012, 
when it was obligated to do so. In massive demonstrations of protest and pres- 
sure from the communes, they simply “self registered with the institutions by 
delivering the necessary documents, which principally consisted of a found- 
ational certificate and documents confirmed by commune members about 
assemblies and necessary participation. Josefina Cadet of the Artesanal Eco- 
Tourist Commune Cacique Terepaima in Lara state tells how the communes 
organised to achieve their objective: 


In a struggle that began in 2012, we achieved the registry of 42 communes 
in the state of Lara. Several communes began to get together, to study, 


13 See I-AFL 2012. 
14  Itremained conflictive until President Nicolás Maduro named Reinaldo Iturriza Minister 
of Communes in April 2013. 
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to see everything we had in common, and we came to the conclusion 
that for all the struggles that deserved a conjoined force, like for example 
that the resources of the state were not arriving to the farmers, we had to 
strategize how to get the communes officially recognised. We designed all 
the guidelines and procedures ... We didn't get a single format wrong. The 
work the ministry had to do, we did ourselves, complete. Those assholes 
didn't even have a format for receiving the documents. We read that law 
from top to bottom so that there would not be a single error. We got some 
lawyers from the Psuv who helped us draft the foundational letter that 
would not have a single legal error. And just in case they tried to reject us, 
we had the articles of the law at hand ... so we set aside a date for a grand 
popular fiesta. 


We never imposed a way of structuring a commune. We projected fif- 
teen, and we got nine. And nine went with their paperwork, with the 
agreement we had reached, with the same foundational charts, with the 
same documents, everybody with their folders. The others accompanied 
us, there was participation by the popular movements, and we organised 
a march. The communes participated — from Torres, Urdaneta, Irribar- 
ren and Palavecino in Yaracuy and a commune from Portuguesa, with the 
understanding that we will implement the same procedure for the state 
of Portuguesa and the state of Yaracuy. We announced that we were going 
to register the communes on such-and-such a day, we called the press, 
called everyone and we went to register our communes, we put up some 
stuff in the street, we dug in, we called, Fundacomunal had to come out 
to receive our document and the nine communes went out to see that 
they did. That made noise at the national level. That was November 21, 
2011. With that action we opened up the registration of the communes 
at the national level. We continued monitoring and oversight, and they 
had to implement and activate all the proceedings. Then we accompan- 
ied the Commune of Portuguesa, there was a reluctance to register them, 
we blocked the place ... and they had to receive us, it was televised, and 
now that commune is registered. 


Obviously, communes existed and functioned as such and were called com- 


munes without being registered by the ministry. Principally the issue was that 


the communities wanted a legal basis for consolidating their autonomous col- 
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lective practice in the face of constituted power. The situation changed drastic- 
ally with the entry of Reinaldo Iturriza as Minister of Communes in April 2013. 
In September 2013, Adys Figuera León of Los 7 Pilares Socialistas in Anáco, who 
at that moment had been trying to register for almost two years, commented: 


The commune is still not registered. We took the steps required by the law 
and that Fundacomunal solicited. We have had a tough political struggle 
in the municipality, but nevertheless we keep on working and organ- 
ising. We are legitimized by the pueblo, we meet on Saturdays as a com- 
mune and we are constructing popular power. The struggle has been hard, 
because the old does not want to die and the new has not been born. 
Above all there are problems with the bureaucratized municipal govern- 
ment over funding. However, long-needed radical changes are being made 
in the Ministry of Communes. We hope to be registered and we continue 
working and organising.!® 


The commune was registered two months later. 

Communes that developed their own initiatives and had strong self-organi- 
sation, many of which were organised in the RNC, met with institutional resist- 
ance at all levels, as Atenea Jiménez describes: 


We have had no substantial support from any level of government. It’s 
an exception for there to be a good relationship with the mayoralty or 
with the regional government, or with some ministry or with some insti- 
tutional body of the formal state. We have tried to speak up, but all 
we've gotten has been obstacles and impediments. Even with the National 
Assembly! We had to mobilise to stop the law of communes, when the 
first law was to be passed, because our critical perspective was ignored. 
This strengthened us and allowed us to express our level of consciousness. 
Material reality tells us that it’s impossible to go on waiting for a minister, 
for an institution. It has to come from the people with the force of popular 
power, from their organisation, and it’s going to depend on the extent to 
which we organise.!” 


For that reason, many communities see the socio-productive development 


of the communes as a necessity. Adys Figuera León explains: “We want to 


16 See I-AFL 2013. 
17 See I-AJ 2012. 
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develop the communes productively so they can truly be a communal self- 
government.!$ A change can be observed in the kinds of projects undertaken by 
communal councils and communes. During their first years, most communal 
councils and communes concentrated on repairing homes, roads, and common 
spaces, and in creating access to basic services. Then, little by little, productive 
projects began increasing, especially in the communes. 

The perspective of many commune members is one of autonomy, though 
that does not signify renouncing funding or other kinds of support from the 
state. Quite the contrary: state support is required, along with control of re- 
sources. However, the main focus is on constructing communes through one's 
own effort and following one's own decisions, as we have seen, frequently 
confronting state institutions in the process. 


2 Companies of Communal Social Property and the Construction ofa 
Communal Economy 


The necessity of forming community-controlled companies as an alternative to 
traditional worker-controlled cooperatives emerged in 2006 from communities 
that had had problematic experiences with cooperatives founded as a result of 
institutional programmes and incentives. Soon different governmental insti- 
tutions were also promoting models of communal cooperatives, and names 
for them proliferated: Communal Companies, Communal Socialist Companies, 
Companies of Communal Social Property, Companies of Communal Social- 
ist Production, and other variations. In these new communal companies, the 
workers come from the communities, and they are the ones who, through com- 
munal councils and communes, decide which companies will be needed, what 
organisational form they will have, and who should work in them. 

Traditional cooperatives did not permit advance planning of a production 
cycle (production, transformation and distribution, thereby fostering a cul- 
tural change in the models of consumption and consumerism) to create what 
Mészáros calls communal systems (communitary and cooperative) of produc- 
tion and consumption.'? Their work did not necessarily correspond to the 
interests of the communities, but rather to the interests of the cooperatives’ 
members. Often they did not contribute to the development of a communal 
economy and were integrated (or forced) into chains of capitalist production 
for private enterprise. 


18 = See I-AFL 2012. 
19 See RNC 2011; Mészáros 1995, p. 792. 
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In order to collectively advance, many communities began developing types 
of communal cooperatives on their own. Recognising the problem, Sunacoop 
began to work more strictly with the communal councils to restructure the 
training for future cooperativists, especially training in “socialist values”, which 
created a tighter connection to the communities.?° The goal is to avoid the 
errors of Yugoslavia, where companies under workers' control had to operate 
in social isolation and competed among themselves.?! 

As of 2008, the Communal Social Property Companies (EPsc) model 
emerged. Institutions and state companies began to assume and promote this 
communal company model, and at the end of 2009 there were 271 EPSC in 
the Venezuelan territory, while 1,084 other companies were operating under 
administration shared between communities and the state.?? The number of 
companies has grown since then, now that the Epsc has been demonstrated to 
be the most successful and promising model for a collective local company so 
far. With the ‘Organic Law of the Communal Economic System’ of14 December 
2010, a legal framework was created for the EPSC, and today there are thousands 
of these companies at the communal level. 

While all kinds of Epsc can be found in the communities today, the principal 
sectors where they are located correspond with the most strongly felt needs of 
the barrios and rural communities: the production of food and construction 
materials, and the provision of transport services. Textile and agricultural pro- 
duction companies, bakeries, and shoemakers are common. As Pablo Arteaga 
from the commune Eje de MACA in Petare, Caracas, says: 


In over 40 years of democracy here, it has been proven that private com- 
panies have failed; even more so in means of service supplies: water, 
waste, electricity, energy, gas and other types of services. The people from 
the communal councils, who know the functions of these services theor- 
etically and practically, have taken up the task of finding a solution. That 
is what we are doing here; it isn't easy but it’s not impossible either.23 


Some state enterprises promote the creation of direct distribution networks 
under community control. In most cases, this is born of workers’ self-initiative, 


20 See I-JCB 2008. 

21 Lebowitz 2006, pp. 85-18. 

22 Gil Beróes, Aurelio 2010, ‘Los Consejos Comunales deberán funcionar como bujías de la 
economía socialista, rebelión.org (04 January 2010), available at: http://www.rebelion.org/ 
noticia.php?id=98094. 

23  Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
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as in the case of several of the state's cement companies. The nationalised com- 
pany Cemento Andino was the first cement company to promote community 
distribution for construction materials and help build community cement 
block production sites. As Zoraida Benitez of the ‘community and environment’ 
department of Cemento Andino notes, in this way speculation was reduced and 
prices were lowered by eliminating intermediaries.2* The example was taken 
up by other state cement companies. The paper products factory Invepal began 
promoting community stores for the direct sale of school supplies in 2013, and 
had set up 30 communal stores run by communal councils and communes by 
the end of the following year. 

PDVSA began to build Gas Comunal, a distribution network under com- 
munity administration to supply liquid gas for home use. The petroleum com- 
pany offered support to the communities for constructing a distribution centre, 
supplied gas in tanks, and gave training courses for the administration of the 
communal companies. PDVSA also developed a new model of gas cylinder, 
lighter than the metal model distributed by the private companies. The high 
gas prices charged by private companies are principally due to the abuse of 
the oligopolistic structure of the market, since liquid gas, which is a secondary 
product of petroleum production, is very cheap in Venezuela. By distributing 
it through the Communal Social Property Companies, consumer prices were 
lowered to 20 percent of the market price. By controlling the distribution, the 
communities can also decide collectively to give out free cylinders and gas to 
residents in difficult economic situations (principally single mothers, in my 
observation). 

In the communes, socially productive projects under collective communal 
management are generally considered of high importance. As Adys Figuera 
Leon of Los 7 Pilares Socialistas in Anáco explains: 


If we aren't the owners of our own system of production, how are we going 
to be a commune? It’s more of the same. We go on being dependent on the 
same institutions and that’s not the idea. The idea is to detach ourselves 
from Daddy ... from Mother Mayor, Mother Regional Government, and 
to own the means of production ourselves. In the communities where 
we are, none of us is developing projects to put in sidewalks, because we 
know that we can put in sidewalks later. The focus has been on socially 
productive projects.25 


24 See I-ZB 2010. 
25 See I-AFL 2012. 
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Access to the necessary financial resources for the construction of the new 
communal economy is considered a right by the organised popular bases, even 
though their perspective is autonomist. The productive projects not only have 
the function of improving conditions and quality of life of the communities 
and creating the basis for autonomous financing of the communes; they are 
also seen from a perspective of transformation of the relations of production 
and the capitalist economic model. 


No commune can be autonomous if it does not produce wealth that can 
be distributed among its members. If we have a commune that relies on 
a third party — a governor, a mayor, whoever — that does not depend 
on itself to generate its goods and services and wealth, then it’s not a 
commune. How do we imagine these new social economic relationships 
that the commune provides? And how are surpluses distributed? What 
are the social relationships within these companies of social, communal, 
whatever property? ... In the commune there has to be workers’ control 
of the companies that are already there and of the ones that are going to 
be established. And not only the workers but the commune itself decides 
how it will function and how it will produce and what to do with the 
surplus. The management is socialist because the commune decides.”® 


Generally, the communities are supported by state institutions, especially by 
the Ministry of Popular Power for the Communes, with workshops to design 
their preferred form of organisation for the communitary company. In this way, 
the communities themselves decide about the structure and mission of their 
companies through a long process of training and debate.?’ At the Eje de MACA 
commune in Petare, Gran Caracas, made up of some 30 communal councils, 
in August and September 2010 I was able to attend excellent workshops given 
by an employee of the Ministry of Popular Power for the Communes on how 
to design, together with the community, management structures for some 
community companies.? The discussion concluded that the basic lines of the 
companies would be decided by the assemblies of the commune, along with 
the companies’ workers, who would jointly decide how to manage the eventual 
earnings above costs in order to maintain the companies in operation.?9 


26  Seel-AJ 2012. 

27 See Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
28 Ibid. 

29 See I-ER 2011; I-PA 2011. 
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In the words of Rafael Falcón, Ministry of Communes promoter for the 
construction of EPSC: 


The present models of leadership, organisation and administration are 
made for individual interests. They are those of the capitalist companies. 
There is someone who decides, who enriches himself and others that are 
being exploited and have no influence or control over the activities. We 
want to finish with that! How will we finish with it? The means for this 
we must build here, there is nothing like it existing yet. What should our 
model company look like?30 


Beyond collective decision-making with respect to the structure and the goals 
of the EPSC, the issues that emerge as central for the communities are the non- 
hierarchisation of the activities (so that differentiation according to tasks and 
abilities does not result in hierarchisation in importance, status or pay); per- 
manent training and mutual learning; rotation at work (according to abilities); 
and a social benefit for the community and beyond, if possible. 

Eje de Maca's liquid gas distributor began operations in April 201, and 
immediately began generating sufficient revenues to cover operating costs and 
the salaries of its four workers.*! In June 2011, the commune received six all- 
terrain vehicles suitable for the transport of passengers and began to run its 
own communal transportation line in the barrios of the upper part of the 
commune, which previously had no regular transportation.32 

With the consolidation ofthe communes, proposals for productive projects 
increased in number and size, besides becoming more sophisticated. Adys 
Figuera León and Delbia Rosa Avilés, ofthe Los 7 Pilares Socialistas commune, 
which is part of the National Network of Communards (RNC), described their 
commune’s central productive project: 


We have already materialized some projects. We have the resources and 
are in the process of implementation. The most important is the tile 
factory, which came about as the result of the meeting of the National 
Network of Communards in Carora, Lara. We visited their production site 
for artisanal tiles and we brought the idea back to Anaco because we have 
the raw material, the clay. We were developing the project of a housing 
factory for prefabricated panels, and the ceilings ofthe houses have tiles ... 


30 See Azzellini and Ressler 2010. 
31 See I-LM 2011. 
32 See I-PA 2011. 
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We got in contact with specialists who make tiles, and went to different 
communities taking courses. The first funding we sought was to build the 
ovens. We designed gas ovens ... the ovens are built in the communities. 
We're bringing the raw material and what we need is a space to situate the 
ovens and a space to store what we produce. For the project of a housing 
factory, we were working with the Ministry of Science and Technology, 
and we worked jointly with the people in our communities: engineers, 
lathe operators, masons, etc., to design the plans to produce the prefab- 
ricated panels. 


The waste material after the firing of clay tiles becomes a light material 
that can be processed into panel production. The panels we're making 
right now we're making artisanally, not with the moulds we need, because 
the financing we need to make the moulds is very high, we're talking about 
almost 15 million bolívares [at that time about us $ 3.5 million].33 


The project of a housing factory is made up of the tile factory, the mould 
factory, the production of the kit of metallic structures, and ... [n]ow 
we're making the six ovens, which will be distributed among groups of 
communal councils. With the ovens we will create 1,326 jobs.3* 


The idea is to keep expanding the making of ovens and take them into 
other communities. It’s not only for the commune, our vision is the 
economic transformation of the whole municipality. 


In this housing factory there is also communal carpentry and a factory for 
sinks. It will not be private companies building the houses, but something 
that will be managed by the community though the communal councils 
or the commune.?° 


More than a year later, Adys Figuera León said: 


33 
34 
35 


We have created the housing factory as the Communal Direct Social Prop- 
erty Company Revolutionary Forces for Everyone’ We're installing an 
extrusion plant for tiles. The project has three phases and carries with it a 


See I-AFL 2012. 
See I-DRA 2012. 
See I-AFL 2013. 
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connected fishery project. We have a project for controlled-environment 
greenhouses, which is the Communal Direct Social Property Company 
“Cultivating Dreams, where we're going to produce vegetables, peppers, 
onions, paprika ... right now, because of the lack of financing we've only 
installed four greenhouses of the twelve that we've planned ... We cre- 
ated the Hugo Chávez school of productive socio-political training, where 
we support the organisation, planning, and economic development of 
other communities and municipalities in the state. The facilitators and 
the work team come from the 7 Pilares Socialistas commune.?® 


At the RNC meetings it was also agreed to have regular interchange of products 
between communes, as for example of fish from one commune on the coast 
of Vargas for goat meat from another in the mountains of Lara. There is also 
a network of barter, and a network of 13 existing communal currencies asso- 
ciated with the RNC that can be considered an indirect form of barter. Besides 
strengthening local economies, since its use is restricted to a specific area, local 
currency supposedly generates a non-capitalist logic, since its function is lim- 
ited to the interchange of value and it is not usable for accumulation. The gov- 
ernment has promoted and supported the use of local currencies, which were 
also included in the Organic Law of the Communal Economic System (LOSEC) 
of December 2010.37 


3 Communal State: State or Non-State? 


The form of the communal state is a work in progress' which occurs through 
the creation of councils in different environments and territories and through 
the coordination among them. So far, the territorial council system has three 
levels: communal councils, communes, and communal cities. In the ‘Organic 
Law of Communes’, the communal state is defined as a 


form of social political organisation, founded in the Social State of Law 
and Justice established in the Constitution of the Bolivarian Republic of 


36  Seel-AFL 2013. 

37 The law establishes that the Central Bank of Venezuela (BCv) will regulate everything 
relative to communal currency. The BCv, however, can do nothing, since it is established in 
the Constitution as well that the Bcv cannot regulate any other currency than the bolívar, 
the national currency. So, ironically, there is a law that legalises communal currencies, 
which in any case exist, but no mechanism for regulating them. 
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Venezuela, in which power is exercised directly by the pueblo, by means of 
communal self-governments with an economic model of social property 
and endogenous and sustainable development that permits the achieve- 
ment of supreme social happiness of Venezuelans in the socialist society. 
The basic structural cell of the communal state is the Commune.38 


This implies a profound transformation of constituted power and a re-significa- 
tion of the state. By this definition, the communal state would be more a non- 
state than a state. 

According to the debate about the communal state, the new structure would 
tend toward replacing the old institutionality. However, there have also been 
affirmations by high representatives of the government to the effect that old 
institutions and territorial divisions would remain intact, and the new struc- 
tures would act as a parallel power.9% The normative orientation given by 
Chavez is clear: ‘a communal city, a city where there is no need for parish 
boards, where there is no need for mayoralties nor municipal councils, but 
Communal Power.*% Chavez has also been clear with respect to the necessity 
of destroying the state and that this task can only be brought to fruition by pop- 
ular power: 


In order to advance toward socialism, we need a popular power capable 
of dismantling the networks of oppression, exploitation, and domination 
that linger in Venezuelan society, capable of configuring a new sociality 
out of daily life where fraternity and solidarity run in parallel with the per- 
manent emergency of new ways of planning and producing the material 
life of our pueblo. This will pulverize completely the form of the bourgeois 
state that we inherited, which still reproduces itself through its terrible 
old practices, and will give continuity to the invention of new forms of 
political management. 


The proposal for the communal state and the ‘comunera democracy’ go back 
to Kléber Ramírez,*2 who was one of the founders of the guerrilla group FLN; 
subsequently one of the commanders of the PRV-FALN guerrillas and leader of 
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the PRV Ruptura,* he became one of the central ideologues of the clandestine 
civil-military organisation founded by Chávez MBR-200. The communal state 
strategy, which corresponds to a focus from below, has become the political 
project ofthe movements: 


The question is how to begin to visualize the way to construct socialism. 
We as a pueblo find ourselves trapped at some point: we gain power, we 
have a revolutionary government, we have a revolutionary president, the 
flag of the left is raised ... but there are still many gaps in the proposals for 
21st century socialism. We began working on how we visualize or believe 
this construction of the new state must be in order to afterwards arrive 
at what the construction of a communal state is, understanding that it is 
a non-state. The term ‘communal state’ is a contradiction. Some say that 
what we are going to construct is a communal society. 


The consensus of the RNC is that the existing state must be dismantled 
and that there must emerge a new form of organisation and order that 
takes as a point of departure the commune as a form and system of gov- 
ernment, the government of the working class — the pueblo, the exploited 
pueblo that has to give its labour-power to be able to live. We continue to 
deepen the question of organization regarding what this communal state 
or this communal city would be like in the country as a whole, and also in 
respect to our internal organization as network.** 


The communal state, or, more precisely, a form of social organisation by means 
of councils and based on self determination, self-management, and direct de- 
mocracy, is the point of convergence for the grassroots movements in Venezu- 
ela. The ccs, the communes, and the National Network of Communards; the 
Settlers’ Movement (MPD) and the movement for workers’ control; the collect- 
ives in the barrios — all converge on the perspective of the communal state. And 
in the popular bases there is also great support, corresponding as it does to the 
ideas of the bases that have fully appropriated the idea of the communal state: 


The straight line is the communal state directed by Popular Power, that is, 
by the pueblo. What we have now is not directed by the pueblo. We have 


43 _In 1978-9 Chavez was also part of the clandestine leadership of PRV Ruptura, as he 
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constituted power. The idea is to really arrive at Popular Power, with the 
pueblo making its own decisions. * 


The communal state is like a new Venezuela, in which the people direct 
all its public policies. How do we get there? We don't have it yet, but if 
we raise consciousness in the communities that we really do have the 
power in our hands, that they can exercise that power, we will arrive at 
the communal state.*6 


As is characteristic of the Bolivarian process, the contradictions and confront- 
ations criss-cross through the institutions. Luz Carrera, director of the Training 
Commission of the Political Secretary of the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas, who 
conducted training for the ccs, leaves no doubt about her intentions: 


We are trying to dissolve the Mayoralty, we want to dissolve it and we want 
to transfer the power to the people, but really do it, not just on paper, so 
the people have it, all of it. That they can be organised, that they have a 
space where they can sit down to think, to write and moreover to become 
the power of the commune, and our fundamental role is to support them 
so that this can happen.*” 


Nevertheless, the dissolution of representative structures has to be understood 
as a long process. According to the liberal critique, the ccs would greatly limit 
the abilities of the municipalities even as the limits of institutional responsib- 
ility become blurred.*8 That is precisely the potential. 

The political organisation of twenty-first-century socialist societies, as a 
horizontal confederation of communities or as networks of social organisa- 
tions, has been formulated in a similar manner — without reference to Venezu- 
ela — by Gustavo Esteva in Oaxaca (México).*9 Esteva underscores the ‘com- 
munitary impetus’ from which socialism originates before becoming ‘collectiv- 
ism, bureaucracy and auto-destruction’ ‘The communities appear as an altern- 
ative because in them the union between politics and place is re-established, 
and the pueblo acquires a form in which it can exercise its power, without need- 
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ing to yield to the state’.5° Similarly, the concepts of Popular Power and the 
communal state open the possibility of understanding ‘state’ as consisting of 
certain limited, democratically legitimated functions, which can co-exist with 
the autonomy of the communities.5! 

These concepts create a nexus with indigenous and Afro-American exper- 
iences and with the socialist tradition of communes, which were hegemonic 
before the appearance of state socialism. Marx, after a profound analysis of 
the Paris Commune, concluded that ‘the working class cannot simply lay hold 
of the ready-made state machinery and wield it for their own purpose. The 
political instrument of their enslavement cannot serve as the political instru- 
ment of their emancipation.*? But moving beyond the state does not signify the 
absence of structures of social, political, and economic organisation. Chavez 
gave weight to the idea of a ‘socialist system’ and a ‘communal state’, not the 
reverse. 

Is the communal state a state? Or is it rather a non-state? Whatever the 
term, the basic question is whether the future structure of the communal 
state and the path to it will reproduce domination and with it exploitation, 
or whether it will move toward a structural overcoming of domination. Past 
‘socialist states’ have not resolved the problem; on the contrary, since there also 
was no bourgeois civil society, the state ended up being everything and every- 
where, and became a repressive bureaucratic apparatus of administration. The 
future socialist state and the communal state must submit to popular power, 
which, in turn, must replace the existing bourgeois civil society.* In this way, it 
is hoped, the division of spheres can be avoided, and with it also the centrality 
and totality of the state, as it was the case in ‘actually existing socialism’. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Local and Worker Self- Management, Two-Track 
Construction, and Class Struggle: A Preliminary 
Assessment 


After 16 years of the Venezuelan social transformation process, the strategies 
from above and from below continue to exist concurrently. Two-track construc- 
tion occurs in this constant tension. While the state makes many processes 
possible, it also makes them hard to accomplish, restrains them, and derails 
them. However, although constituent power may be blocked, the new initi- 
atives that are emerging undeniably display its traces. In Venezuela, despite 
all the contradictions, conflicts, and dangers inherent in two-track construc- 
tion, the importance of having governmental power has been demonstrated — 
not to make the state the actor of change, but to open spaces and guarantee 
material conditions so that the new can emerge from below. The government 
is the hybrid resulting from the encounter between movements and the state, 
between anti-systemic and state-centred approaches. The result is notthe sum 
of the parts, but is the process of creation of a new governability, a new sys- 
tem of security and regulation: the new governabilities are neither a unilateral 
construction nor a fixed place, but a collective construction in movement’! 
The persistence of strategies from above and from below in the process of 
profound transformation has demonstrated that it is possible to practice two- 
track construction, while strategies that either understood the state as the actor 
of change, or wanted to make revolutionary transformations without taking 
control of the state, have failed. Besides all contradictions, governmental dis- 
course, and many governmental practices have strengthened social mobilisa- 
tion, but in this process, the relationship between constituent and constituted 
power is not — nor can it, nor should it be — harmonious; it is a relationship of 
cooperation and conflict. Even though governmental policies promote parti- 
cipation and contribute to an enormous politicisation of the population, there 
is often conflict in the interface between above and below. That is not surpris- 
ing, given the structural contradiction between constituent and constituted 
power, nor is it negative. Driven by its contradictions and conflicts, constitu- 
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ent power is a concept of crisis.? For this reason, the new society cannot be 
created in planning offices, but only in real-world practice. 

Tightly connected with this is the concept of popular power, i.e. the poten- 
tial and capacity of subalterns to govern themselves by means of processes 
of organisation and training, and thereby overcome prevailing power rela- 
tions. This refers to the mechanisms of popular democracy of the base, to self- 
administration and councils, with an orientation toward overcoming the split 
between political and social spheres. As of 2005, the construction of particip- 
atory and protagonistic democracy, and as of 2007 also of socialism, have been 
officially connected with the strengthening of popular power. It is important to 
emphasise that popular power is not understood as a transitional phenomenon 
on the way to the ultimate consolidation of a ‘revolutionary state’ and/or party, 
but rather as the practice of creating socialism: it is both path and goal. Since 
in Venezuela there was no taking down of old political structures, the pro- 
cess of constructing popular power is much slower than in other revolutionary 
processes. Constituent power, which is propelled forward by a continuous pro- 
cess of collective self-empowerment from below, repeatedly comes into conflict 
with constituted power. This process is not linear, but is marked by different 
conjunctures, highs and lows, advances and setbacks. 

In this book, I have focused repeatedly on the ideas and imaginaries of the 
superstructure of the Bolivarian process. A critic would object that these are 
chimerical, that the social being produces consciousness. This is undoubtedly 
correct. However, being and consciousness are not opposing poles, nor can they 
be equated with the base-superstructure binary. Thought and ideas are part of 
the social being, since there exists a consciousness ‘that not only perceives nor 
only invents ideologies, but produces in a practical way.3 From the beginning 
of Bolivarian socialism in 1964 to the communes, it has been frequently demon- 
strated how ideas can materialise after developing in a subterranean way not 
easily visible to scholars. Miguel Angel Pérez Pirela emphasises this: ‘As in a 
musical work, the tempo of Venezuelan thought has to adapt to the melody 
and the tempo of events. The tempo of a pueblo ... does not wait for intellectu- 
als to think what must be done’.4 

In the absence of a uniform ideology or a clear road map, many politico- 
philosophical explanations and debates accompanying the transformation 
process have failed to take into account key ideas about superstructure that are 
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being discussed in the Bolivarian process. This has led to an ongoing lack of con- 
textualisation, accompanied by banalisation and wrong evaluations. An under- 
standing of the transformation process and howit unfolds is possible only if one 
takes into account existing ideas that have not yet materialised. Since late 2005, 
the transformation process has been located in the context of a twenty-first- 
century socialism that is — unavoidably — vaguely defined, but which includes 
several elements of critical and popular socialist currents. The present model 
of capitalist society has to be replaced by a socialist one. This socialist model 
has different priorities than the capitalist one regarding investment; its devel- 
opment model aims at breaking with dependence on world centres of power 
and with the exploitation and export of natural resources. It seeks to replace 
the rentier model of economic capitalism with a socialist productive model, 
based on the logic of work, and to transform not only the model of accumu- 
lation, but also the model of development.’ For this process of transformation 
to socialism, an important reference has become the work of Istvan Mészaros, 
who advocates building communal (communitary and cooperative) systems 
of production and consumption in which labour determines the interpersonal 
relations of exchange.® 

The Venezuelan search for a socialist alternative is strongly rooted in the 
socialist line of communes and councils, mixed with elements of popular, 
indigenous, and Afro-Venezuelan experience, in this way redirecting socialism 
toward Marx’s ideas about social organisation without domination. Both in 
self-organisation and in the creation of a different economy, the focus lies on 
the commune. The state is understood as an integral product of capitalism, and 
as such must be overcome by building a communal state that is a network of 
self-administered communes. 

With reference to Mészaros, ex-Minister of Planning Jorge A. Giordani lists 
‘socialist emancipative objectives’: labor with meaning for the associated pro- 
ducers themselves’; a ‘self-determined distribution of the social wealth’; and 
‘the creation of material and political conditions necessary to assure the grad- 
ual debilitation of the state.” But there is still a long way to go. 

The most difficult task so far has been the transformation and democratisa- 
tion of the economy. Though qualitative changes are undeniable, up till now 
they have, broadly speaking, moved within a capitalist framework, so that the 
rentier economy could not be overcome. Oriented as it is toward capitalist 
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forms of consumption and not toward real necessities, the present model of 
production and consumption is still driven by capitalist parameters, and is for 
this reason unsustainable. The new socio-cultural framework has not yet been 
created that would allow the necessary broad social debate to take place about 
what production happens, how it happens, on whose part and for whom, and 
how the surplus is distributed. 

Nor should that be surprising. There are fewer alternative experiences in the 
economy to draw on than in the field of social organisation, and they are harder 
to apply, because of the totality of the capitalist model and economic global- 
isation. The restructuring and democratisation of the economy is opposed by 
concentrations of enormous private interests whose networks reach deep into 
state institutions and companies. The huge difficulties experienced in apply- 
ing the government's policies to even the basic industries of the state can be 
explained by the fierce resistance to change embedded in these companies by 
networks of clients, and by local, regional, national, and international interests. 

Until now, the Bolivarian process has managed to remain plural. One 
achievement of the last 16 years has been to broaden the organised social 
base of the transformation process without homogenising it, although there 
have been institutional attempts to do so. Many of the popular organisations 
engaged in the process are autonomous and are neither subordinated nor tied 
organically to government or party — although especially in the Psuv and in the 
government, the contemporary crisis has been accompanied by the increased 
marginalising and silencing of critical and dissident voices within the party. 
This tendency, though not unusual in party structures during times of crisis, 
is dangerous and promotes the fragmentation of the unity that has held for so 
long. The chavista base and even the base of the psuv have in various ways 
opposed attempts at control and discipline — denying support, for example, to 
many PSUV candidates for National Assembly in the party primaries for the 
September 2010 election. 

In the subsequent municipal elections of December 2013, when the PSUV did 
not select its candidates through primaries, at least eight mayoralties were won 
by declared chavista candidates running against the Psuv. Among them were 
grassroots activists, candidates from the PCV or other pro-government parties, 
and people who had been expelled by the psuv. These were not necessarily 
‘better’ candidates than the PSUV's, but their election does show that the grass- 
roots are no longer disposed to accept candidates imposed by the party’s high 
command and that a Psuv imposition can be defeated from a chavista position 
with a popular mobilisation. 
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Class struggle is unfolding in the interior of the Bolivarian process itself. Class 
constitutes as pueblo, which is not homogenising, but rather is constituted and 
enriched by diversity. Because of construction from below and from above, 
class struggle exists with and against the state and its institution, with an ever 
more marked tendency to struggle against the limitations of institutional ineffi- 
ciencies and insufficiencies that block or restrain advances in the construction 
of popular power. This results from the inherent logic of constituted power and 
its systemic limits, and from the asymmetry of power between constituent and 
constituted power (favourable to the latter), when according to the normative 
orientation of the transformation process it should be constituent power that 
defines and develops the new. 

The Venezuelan social transformation process proposes supplanting the 
bourgeois, capitalist state by creating popular power, a vision that in Venezuela 
differs from historical concepts of popular power and is closely related to the 
concept of constituent power. In historical revolutionary processes, popular 
power was seen within the framework of the concept of ‘dual power’ as the 
construction of counterpower structures from below during the revolutionary 
process before the ‘seizure of power’. With the seizure of state power by revolu- 
tionary forces and the consolidation, the dual power structure was considered 
to be no longer necessary, since the state, directed by revolutionary forces, then 
represented the central agent of a social transformation planned and directed 
by itself. To achieve this task, the state had to have absolute power and there 
could be no parallel power, since that would limit the state’s capacity to plan 
and direct the revolutionary transformation. As a consequence, popular power 
that was constructed during the struggle against the old state and system ended 
up subject to state or ruling-party power, whether by co-optation or repres- 
sion. 

In Venezuela, however, the construction of popular power was proposed 
after the ‘seizure’ of state power (or rather government), and popular power 
is not seen as a transitory solution on the way to the consolidation of power by 
the supposed revolutionary state, but as a parallel process that would gradually 
supplant the power of the state and its institutions with self-administration 
structures constructed from below and based on popular experience. In the 
communal state, the structures of popular power would supplant civil soci- 
ety, which in liberal concepts assumes the role of counterweight to the state. 
The construction of popular power, which refers to forms of direct demo- 
cracy and to council and self-administration structures, would move forward 
in the construction of a ‘communal state’, which would be the networking of 
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advanced structures of a democracy that is non-representative but direct in all 
reaches of society. 

Establishing whether the development of the Venezuelan transformation 
process can create and maintain the potential to advance in that direction 
(perhaps without arriving) is fundamental to analysing Bolivarianism, along 
with the main popular movements of the ongoing transformation process, as 
a motor of change. In this context, it is important to establish whether the 
popular movements are spaces from which the class struggle is developed, 
and whether they have political and organisational autonomy, these being the 
essential preconditions for them to assume their proposed role in creating 
popular power. 

The larger organised movements in Venezuela — the Bolivar and Zamora 
Revolutionary Current (CRBZ), the Settlers’ Movement (MDP), the National 
Network of Communards (RNC), and the communal councils and communes, 
among other self-governing structures — have relative organisational and polit- 
ical autonomy (although in the case of the communal councils and communes, 
this affirmation cannot be generalised, but rather refers to a potentiality in a 
contested space of struggle). Class is constituted by struggle in self-organised 
spaces in support of a project for a different society, antagonistic to bour- 
geois, capitalist society. In the ongoing construction process, the central refer- 
ence point is not the state, but the autonomous processes that create popular 
power. 

The struggle takes place within and outside, and with and against, the state. 
Class identifies itself as a pueblo, as a counterpart to the oligarchy and the bour- 
geoisie. References made by the popular movements, and the connections that 
are being created between movements, demonstrate a common orientation 
toward the communal state. But although initiatives have been undertaken in 
common, the common project has not yet been expressed in a common organic 
organisational form among the different movements. 


2 Communal Councils, Communes, and Communal State 


The communal councils have become the most successful mechanism for pop- 
ular participation and self-organisation in only a few years. The combination of 
state action and the action of the organised pueblo has contributed to this situ- 
ation: created from below, the ccs were taken up and promoted from above, 
although in many cases the decisive factor was the great determination of 
organised communities to enact decisions and priorities in the face of insti- 
tutional attempts to derail the organic processes of the base. 
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The community corresponds to an existing self localisation, and represents 
the strongest level of social identification. Especially in the barrios, there is a 
strong will to organise and take political responsibility for one's own interests, 
so — and this has been underestimated by most researchers — the CCs enjoy 
an enormous potential for organising the population and unfolding constitu- 
ent power. Subaltern self-empowerment has set in motion a profound process 
of social transformation that leaves no social relation untouched. In the ccs 
of the barrios of Caracas, this construction process can be observed as a col- 
lective, consciously constituted, act of the communities as they adapt the cc 
to their necessities and capacities. Collectively discussing geographical reach, 
necessary committees, and working methods, they make collective decisions 
about problems, propose solutions, and put them into practice. 

Organised, the communities can resolve their basic problems with respect 
to food, education, and medical services. However, too much concentration on 
material results can distract from the social processes, which are the essence of 
the cc. Involving as it does an active process of community creation and social 
construction, the CC process transforms communities. Success in organisation 
and mobilisation creates a growing confidence by the actors in their own abil- 
ities and qualities, and with it a growing political consciousness and sense of 
autonomy. Internal conflicts are usually resolved by communities themselves 
with the aid of institutions. In general, the ccs have a record of highly efficient 
management of resources and projects, much better than any state institution, 
though funds have sometimes been diverted. 

The assertion that most ccs are not in a condition to make more than small 
changes to their environment is mistaken.® Participation contributes to the 
rupture of ‘socio-territorial segregation’? in that the barrio population recon- 
quers public space on three levels: collective space, life space, and institutional 
space. Participation allows the communities and theirresidents to develop per- 
spectives and have a more self-determined life plan, instead of focusing on 
mere survival. Especially in the barrios, women participate much more than 
men. Participation and the process of empowerment lead to a positive change 
in gender roles and relations. 

Many ofthe communities appropriate decision-making power at the highest 
levels; the communes and communal cities are constructed from below and, 
at least until 2013, almost without the support of the Ministry of Communes. 
The construction process is facilitated by the communes' and communal cities' 
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ability to define for themselves what their priorities are, what tasks they need to 
assume, and what plans they need to make, according to the aspects defined as 
most important or relevant by the population itself. At first, many communes, 
and especially the most advanced ones, were in rural and suburban zones, 
and were often formed around issues of agriculture, transport, and energy 
supply. The communes and communal cities are innovative in that they do 
not have to correspond to existing politico-administrative territories, but can 
go beyond municipal or even state limits if that corresponds to the common 
socio-cultural-economic territory that the population itself wants to model 
from below. 

The process of constructing communes in Venezuela is an expression of 
autonomy, and represents an important qualitative leap. While state support 
has been important, contributing to the dissemination and strengthening of 
self-organisation processes, at the same time it inhibits and limits these pro- 
cesses, requiring the communes to struggle for their autonomy. The relation- 
ship between movements and popular organisations, on the one hand, and 
the state and its institutions on the other, is marked by conflict and coopera- 
tion. But in Venezuela, unlike in other countries, the grassroots position is also 
the supposed normative orientation disseminated by the government, which 
places the communities in a position of ethical advantage when institutions 
do not respond. 

Despite the community actors’ vehement criticism of the institutions, they 
do not see institutions as their principal problem — not because they expect 
them to improve, but because they trust their own capacities to overcome insti- 
tutional obstacles. To enact their will, communities have developed strategies 
that include the activation of personal contacts, pressure on institutions by 
means of protest letters and alliances with other ccs, actions within institu- 
tions, occupations, and highway blockades. 

The construction of communal councils, communes, and companies under 
workers’ control is seen by many of the actors involved as part of the path 
toward a ‘communal state. The council system, presently under construction, 
is in the long-term supposed to redefine and in many ways replace the insti- 
tutional complex and with it the existing state, its tasks, and its division of 
labour. In this process, the logic, needs, and visions of constituent vs. consti- 
tuted power come into contradiction. Although the rhetorical figure of the 
communal state has been used more and more since 2013, and even by the 
government itself, it is still an undefined concept. The debate over forms of 
broad self-organisation and the practical building of them is in full develop- 
ment. Even the term ‘communal state’, although launched by Chavez, has been 
questioned; many in the base consider it an oxymoron. After the death of Pres- 
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ident Chávez in March 2013, the popular mobilisation increased, there were 
several conflicts over workers' control at state companies, and the process of 
commune building became stronger. This was partly due to the designation by 
the new president, Nicolás Maduro, ofcommunes as having a central role in the 
transformation process and adopting in his campaign the central slogan ofthe 
grassroots, ‘Commune or nothing’ (Comuna o nada), which is seen as a legacy of 
Chávez. In consequence, there were changes in the Ministry of Communes, and 
a massive campaign to register communes got under way. Communes and their 
projects have a daily media presence. Meetings are being convened all over 
the country — regional meetings of the RNG, local meetings of communes, and 
encounters co-promoted by the Ministry together with the base. The greater 
attention paid by the government to the communes contributes to their greater 
spread and consolidation, but it also carries the constant threat that the govern- 
ment will cut off the creative potential of constituent power by bureaucratising 
all the proceedings and turning the communes into an administrative body 
subordinated to the Executive or a simple depository for aid. 


3 Property Models, the Administration of the Means of Production, 
and Class Struggle 


Many different company models for achieving a democratisation of the rela- 
tions of production have been created and put into practice in Venezuela. Some 
potentially aim at creating the conditions to overcome capitalist logic bey- 
ond the exploitation of a salaried labour force, the separation between manual 
and intellectual work, and the separation between companies and the social 
groups they affect with their activity. Other measures have led only to a demo- 
cratisation of the relations of capitalist production and of the property and 
administration of the means of production, but without having the potential 
of establishing socialist relations of production, in which society controls the 
productive processes in order to meet social needs. 

Extensive pro-cooperative measures led to the creation of more than 70,000 
operating cooperatives. However, the lack of high-quality support systems, 
the failure to build alternative circuits of commercialisation and commodity 
chains, the inability to expand the mechanisms of financial control, and the 
internal deficiencies of the cooperatives themselves led the majority of them 
to follow the logic of capital and become integrated into the capitalist market. 
The ideal of cooperatives naturally producing for social needs from a sense 
of community solidarity built from collective management was not fulfilled. 
We should not be surprised that establishing socially committed production 
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processes not directed by capitalist reasoning should be extremely difficult. 
Real-world experience shows that in a capitalist environment, cooperatives 
continue falling into capitalist practice, making problematic decisions over 
issues like the distribution of work and earnings.!° 

However, recognising the limitations of traditional cooperatives does not 
mean they cannot play an important role in creating socialism. Although coop- 
eratives may not necessarily be socialist, they can nevertheless be a useful 
model for small, local companies in constructing a local solidarity economy. 

The state's attempt to increase worker participation in the administrations 
of private companies by offering companies access to low-interest credit, sub- 
sidies, technological support, and labour training did notlead to a democratisa- 
tion of their administrations at all. The models adopted by the entrepreneurs 
varied, but none of them gave the workers a real say in company decisions. In 
most cases, the workers were transformed into minority co-proprietors, which 
gave them more responsibility without giving them more rights. This model 
was finally rejected by the workers and abandoned by the state. 

A similar fate befell the model of co-management between state and work- 
ers, applied in some expropriated companies, by means of cooperatives that 
transformed them into co-proprietors. In the end, the workers themselves 
rejected being co-proprietors, since that induced them to assume capitalist 
logic. 

The government also tried to promote socially responsible behaviour on the 
part of the companies by means of the model of Social Production Companies 
(EPS). Whatever the form of property (cooperatives, state companies, mixed 
enterprises, and even private companies), it was hoped that by means of state 
incentives (credit under preferential conditions, technical assistance, purchase 
guarantees) EPS would prioritise use value over exchange value instead of being 
guided by capitalist logic. The model was only partly successful; in some state 
companies it forced a greater orientation toward the communities, both in 
production and commercialisation as well as in the purchase of inputs and 
support in the training of cooperatives. However, unified criteria were never 
stipulated, the majority of the Eps did not develop any real integration with 
the communities, and as of 2007 no more Social Production Companies were 
created. 

After these experiences with different models of property, the normative 
orientation preferred by workers and by the state (at least in official declara- 
tions, even if the practice differs) is that of ‘direct social property’, in which the 
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companies are administered by the workers and the communities, organised 
in communal councils, communes or other forms of self-government. 

As of 2008, the term EPS began to refer to Socialist (or Social) Property 
Companies. These EPs could be companies of ‘indirect social property’, which 
are administered by the state, or companies of ‘direct social property’. The term 
Socialist Production Companies was also used for new factories and for other 
expropriated and nationalised companies, which are also supposed to be direct 
social property and which should be on the way to worker and community 
management. The institutions, however, did little or nothing to train workers, 
or to transfer administration gradually to their hands; when workers demanded 
more participation or workers’ control, the institutions usually opposed them. 
As for the internal organisation of the EPs, many of them had old, vertical 
structures imposed on them. Moreover, practically all the Eps, whatever the 
model, reproduced capitalist logic of social division of labour, of alienation, and 
of the maximisation of revenue by means of control of the means of production. 

After the application of different collective business models, the most suc- 
cessful initiative turned out to be the modality of the Communal Social Prop- 
erty Companies (EPSC, handled at first under different names such as Com- 
munal Cooperatives or Communal Companies). These companies of local pro- 
duction and community service were born from below and are promoted in the 
communities by state institutions. The EPSC are the collective property of the 
community by means of the communal councils or communes, which are the 
local self-government mechanisms that decide what the companies' organisa- 
tion model will be, who will work there, and what use the eventual revenues 
will be put to. The Epsc could thus achieve a better balance of costs, efficiency, 
and social aspects than state companies or private enterprise. 

Class struggle also emerges in the application of these different models of 
ownership and collective administration. In several cases, the workers entered 
into conflict with institutions, rejecting models that pulled them toward cap- 
italist logic, and in other cases they developed important struggles in the dir- 
ection of greater participation in the management ofthe company and greater 
orientation toward satisfying popular necessities. The experiences these mod- 
els furnished of the state's inefficiency or incapacity (whether structural or 
punctual) to guarantee efficient production or launch a change in the social 
relations of production have contributed decisively to strengthening the move- 
ment for workers’ control. In short, class struggle has been fomented where it 
previously did not exist. 
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4 Nationalisation, Workers’ Control, and the Socialist Workers’ 
Councils 


Workers’ control, which in the first years of the government was supported 
only by small groups of workers, was launched as an orientation by Chavez in 
2006/7 when he issued a call to form Socialist Workers’ Councils (CsT), though 
governmental institutions only began to propagate these councils two to three 
years later. In most cases, the institutions tried to impede the constitution 
of cst, while state companies tried to co-opt and direct the structuring of 
CST as representative bodies and institutions for handling complaints about 
work conditions or for troubleshooting, without permitting the participation 
of workers in the company administration or in the productive process. 

Although the movement for workers’ control has grown notably since 
2008/9, its progress has been slow, since it often began as official state policy 
and did not mainly emerge from struggles. At the same time, the state is also 
the greatest inhibitor of workers’ control, and another important factor influ- 
ences its dynamic as well: in Venezuela, the productive structures were not 
taken down. There were no conditions under which workers were ‘obligated’ to 
assume the production and administration of ‘their’ companies; in fact, many 
of the companies taken by Venezuelan workers were those shut down by their 
owners after the business strike. In short, though the struggle for workers’ con- 
trol is directly and indirectly fomented by the state, the state also presents an 
obstacle to its materialisation. 

It is necessary to note that no common position exists in the government 
with respect to workers’ control. There are different approaches in parallel. One 
important tendency, which recalls the failed state socialism of the twentieth 
century, sees workers’ control as the control mechanism of the bureaucratic 
administrative structures by the workers to guarantee the materialisation of 
state policies, which supposedly represent a common interest. Other sectors, 
however, support workers’ control; meanwhile, the government and its institu- 
tions are riddled with contradictions and class struggle. The nationalisation of 
companies in the industrial productive sector did not begin until 2005, while 
systematic nationalisations, principally in the chain of production, prepara- 
tion, and commercialisation of foodstuffs, began only in 2007. Most of these 
nationalisations, however, were under the modality of state ownership, which 
did not alter the social relations of production, much less overcome or abolish 
capitalist exploitation. 

The great majority of social property companies in Venezuela are under 
the supervision of state institutions, not the direct administration of workers 
and/or communities. As a consequence, workers’ struggles have arisen in most 
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of the nationalised companies, in other state companies, and also in state 
institutions. The conflicts revolve around a greater participation of the labour 
force in the organisation of work and the administration of companies. Some 
struggles originate from a perspective of workers’ control, while others develop 
that perspective during the conflict. 

The cst, which the institutions in many cases use to institutionalise, limit, 
and control workers’ struggles, has paradoxically become one more vehicle in 
the struggle for workers’ control as the movement grows and takes qualitative 
and quantitative leaps. In May 2011, a national platform was at last constituted 
of workers from workers’ councils, CST, occupied companies, and unions. 

Until his death, President Chavez was the most important governmental ally 
in the struggle for workers’ control. Besides his personal initiatives in the case 
of some factories (Inveval and Sanitarios Maracay, among others) and his calls 
for the creation of cst, he launched the Socialist Guayana Plan, which seeks 
to group the basic CVG industries of aluminium, iron, and steel into three big 
companies under workers’ control, strengthening them and putting them at 
the service of popular interests. In May 2010, he appointed worker-presidents 
to the basic companies, with the now-famous words ‘I bet on the workers’. 

The example of Inveval demonstrates how class struggle can be developed 
from the contradictions experienced in a struggle. Beginning as a struggle to 
collect back salaries and compensation after the closure in 2002, the Inveval 
struggle operated at first within the framework of the prevailing system. But 
then it became a struggle for workers’ control, the overcoming of capitalist 
relations in production, total social transformation, and nationalisation. After 
achieving nationalisation, the incompatibility of ideas developed by the work- 
ers with the model of state co-management and co-ownership led them to 
renounce ownership, form a council, and take over the enterprise as social 
property under workers’ control. Notwithstanding the institutional obstacles, 
Inveval continues under workers’ control. 

The case of the aluminium plant Alcasa offers the best illustration of class 
struggle that pervades the Bolivarian process. Of all the CvG companies, Alcasa 
had made the most progress toward workers’ control, and its workers had been 
active in propagating it, thereby provoking the most profound conflict within 
the government since 1999. Several governmental and cvG bodies boycotted 
and sabotaged all the elements of the plan related to worker participation. 

Although the future of Alcasa and the other CvG industries is unknown, 
it can be seen that it formed a strong, determined movement in favour of 
workers’ control. In the words of Ligia Duerto, of the department for strategic 
planning at Alcasa, uttered during worker-president Elio Sayago’s tenure: ‘we 
have the highest level of internal conflict that we have ever had, however, we 
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also have the highest level of class struggle’! The conflict is focused on a central 
contradiction, as per the testimony of the worker Osvaldo León: 


It's a hard battle between those of us who firmly believe in getting rid of 
the hierarchy, the division of labour, [and] market relations, and [believe] 
in converting this corporation into property ofthe pueblo, [versus] those 
who want to keep the social relations of capital and power intact.!? 


My research suggests that collective forms of administration and ownership of 
the means of production, and the struggles for them, must be considered as 
class struggle, at the same time as they open a perspective for overcoming cap- 
italist relations of exploitation and production. Struggles for workers’ control 
create forms and spaces of a developing self-management that aspire to over- 
come the division of labour and change the social relations of production. 

The workers’ subjectivities deepen the process of change. Clashes with real- 
ity; the permanent crisis in which constituent power moves; the barriers it 
encounters and its resistance to being subordinated — all these aspects of 
struggle spark new subjectivities. While this is not an automatic process, there 
is a dialectic between consciousness and real change. Direct, collective, demo- 
cratic participation creates these new subjectivities, foments class struggle, and 
is basic to the construction of a new society that is not guided by capitalist logic. 

However, the asymmetry of power between the state above and the new 
entity being built from below can easily lead to the from-below being polit- 
ically influenced by the state and its ‘representatives, rather than the reverse. 
There also exists the risk that the new from-below entity will reproduce the 
logic and forms of constituted power, such as hierarchical structures, represent- 
ative mechanisms, division into leaders vs. led, and bureaucratisation. In that 
case, initiatives from below will not seed a coming society but will instead be 
adjuncts of constituted power. So, for example, administrative structures have 
not changed much in most of the cvG companies, and the supposed worker- 
presidents were almost all relieved of their posts over time. The struggles for 
workers’ control continue. 

The greatest danger is that, as has historically happened, the newly con- 
stituted power, supposedly revolutionary, will be seen as the culmination of 
dual power. The Venezuelan government and, especially, Chavez have not seen 
the state as the revolutionary power, as in other revolutionary processes; on 


11 Seel-LD 2011. 
12 See Prensa Marea Socialista 2011. 
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the contrary, they have promoted the construction of popular power and pro- 
longed the parallel existence of ‘powers’. Despite this normative orientation, 
from-above logic predominates in the institutions, in which the state is seen as 
the actor for change and popular power is an institutionally integrated append- 
age. The strategy from below, on the contrary, understands the progressive gov- 
ernment in power as a preferential framework for the construction of popular 
power in search of overcoming the state and its form. 

New practices of organisation and popular participation have driven a qual- 
itative change of traditional political culture and have contributed an immense 
variety of experiences of social self-determination. The processes of self-organi- 
sation supported institutionally — especially the ccs and the communes — have 
developed their own dynamic which, in spite of all the inefficiencies and weak- 
nesses, is moving ahead of the institutions. In many barrios and rural com- 
munities, the will to organise and play a protagonistic role in the construction 
of the living environment is enormous. Residents, especially women, make 
massive use of the possibilities of training in missions, universities, courses, and 
workshops, and this in turn contributes to the personal growth of individuals 
and the collective development of the communities, which gain in compet- 
ence, organisation, collectivity, and autonomy. 

For 16 years, the strategies from above and from below have coexisted in con- 
stant tension within the transformation process, but the perpetuation of this 
process would only be imaginable if the relationship between constituted and 
constituent power were to change in favour of constituent power over consti- 
tuted power. Unless constituted power puts a brake on constituent power, the 
latter's growing organisation from below and its developing popular power will 
crash the gates. 

With the deepening of the process it becomes continually harder to imple- 
ment, within the institutions of a bourgeois, bureaucratic state, a politics for 
which they are not structurally suited. Guidelines, announced government 
policies, and even enacted laws are not put into practice or are done so ina 
very incomplete way. Corruption and clientism continue to be disseminated 
and undermine public trust. To this is added the resistance of the institutions 
themselves, which fear becoming superfluous. The broadening of the mechan- 
isms of participation multiplies the points of conflict between constituent and 
constituted power, and within the state itself, which is ever more permeated 
with class struggle. There is the contradiction that in order to impose sover- 
eignty and satisfy social rights, the Venezuelan state must be strengthened, 
since this clashes with the normative orientation to overcome it. Moreover, 
this strengthening — without the adequate construction of mechanisms of con- 
trol from below, and with many institutions impeding the application of the 
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existing mechanisms for social auditing and control of institutions by popular 
power — has increased corrupt, corporative, and bureaucratic processes instead 
of overcoming them. 

The expansion of institutional measures leads to greater bureaucratisation, 
which in turn impedes the declared process of opening and transformation, 
and tends toward an institutional administration of social processes. The prac- 
tice of the state is not limited to supporting and promoting initiatives from 
below, but also demonstrates at the same time a tendency to discipline and 
co-opt popular organisations. In this context, the public funding of popular 
organisations and public initiatives has an ambivalent role. It is absolutely 
necessary to redistribute social resources and promote self-organisation, given 
that the positive effects are tangible; however, it also reinforces the danger of 
unequal relations of dependence and clientism. With the asymmetrical power 
relation between constituent and constituted power, the new institutionality 
from below is continually exposed to the danger of reproducing the logic of 
constituted power instead of overcoming it. 

A discrepancy between discourse and reality does not have to be a negative — 
if, without losing contact with reality, the process remains open and still follows 
the discourse, which is bound to be ahead of reality. Without discourse, there 
cannot be debate, development and perspective. There are many policies that 
demonstrate this opening. The ccs, the communes, and the communal cities 
have the full potential to be an ongoing constituent process and to be institu- 
tions of constituent power. Their future development, however, is uncertain. 
The process of popular participation can drag on longer, stagnate, or retrogress 
for various reasons. It is ‘a road that has not ceased to be, during a good part of 
its trajectory, a rehearsal.!3 

For more than 16 years, Venezuela has been the largest social laboratory 
in the world, offering glimpses of a variety of possibilities and approaches to 
building a society ‘with the categorical imperative to overthrow all relations in 
which man is a debased, enslaved, forsaken, despicable being”!* It remains to 
be seen whether a consciousness of the need for change will lead to a new order 
or only a change of elites. The decisive factors in this process will be not only 
the tension between below and above, as studied here, and the class struggle, 
but also the threats to the Venezuelan process from outside the country and 
from the internal opposition. 


13 Chavez 2007, p. 4. 
14 Marxı975Þ, p. 182. 
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5 The Relation of Constituent and Constituted Power to Class 
Struggle 


Sixteen years into a two-track social transformation process in Venezuela, con- 
stituent power continues to be its most important motor. At the same time, 
the contradictions between constituent and constituted power have been the 
greatest obstacle to the creation of a new model of society from below. Over- 
coming these structural conditions depends not on the good will or declared 
intentions of the state and its officials, nor on the integrity of individuals — 
although a greater ethical and political commitment would surely help. Insti- 
tutions inherently tend toward controlling social processes, pigeonholingthem 
and imposing homogenous proceedings because of the institutional need to 
classify in order to plan. This contradicts constituent power's creative charac- 
ter and inhibits organic social processes. In the framework of the construction 
of the communal state, many of the existing institutions have to work toward 
overcoming their own existence or transforming their roles completely, ceding 
space and functions to the organised pueblo. Institutions, however, inherently 
tend toward consolidation and reproduction, and the tendency becomes more 
pronounced in times of profound social transformation, when every institution 
is called into question. 

A central contradiction is found within the competing logics of constitu- 
ent vs. constituted power, or, in other words, in the opposition of the logic of 
class struggle for the construction of socialism vs. institutional logic. Progress 
in social relations does not fit into a chart, which is usually the basic institu- 
tional instrument for measuring and presenting achievements. Material results 
that follow capitalist logic, however, are measurable and quantifiable, and can 
fit into any chart, so that it can supposedly be demonstrated that ‘it worked’. 
Whether working with companies or communities, institutional employees 
can thus present tangible results to the institution, which in turn can demon- 
strate that it is not useless. 

Moreover, if the jobs of institutional employees as well as the existence of the 
institution are assured, if the structures receiving support (whether companies 
or local self-management) continue depending on institutional aid, then the 
possible independence of the supported structures contradicts the interests of 
the supporting entity. Therefore the institutions declare their support for social 
processes as necessary to justify their own existence. 

Contradictions and conflicts regarding control of the means of production 
are even more marked because of the economic interests in play. The demo- 
cratic control of the means of production by workers and organised communit- 
ies is the strongest mechanism against corruption in the companies, and is the 
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only guarantee of production oriented toward satisfying popular needs, besides 
signifying the automatic end of privileges. 

Class struggle goes on within the institutions as well. In the institutions 
charged with supporting nationalised companies or new factories built by the 
state, it is common for part of the institution to train and prepare the workers in 
socialist values, co-management, workers' control and the founding of socialist 
workers’ councils, while the parts of the institution tasked with implementing 
worker participation are almost always blocking or impeding it. 

Workers’ control and the issue of changing social relations of production put 
the government itself to the test, revealing who is part of the democratic con- 
struction of a new model together with workers and organised communities, 
and who basically wants to follow the old model based on capitalism and its 
state. The conflict between the two is an expression of class struggle. The eman- 
cipatory potential of the Bolivarian process resides in this tension. 

Some sectors of the government and of the process who are adverse to 
workers’ control attempt by all means to impede its materialisation, and when 
they cannot impede it, they try to make it fail. Nevertheless, although they have 
managed to considerably restrain the bringing of companies under workers’ 
control, they have not been able to stop the struggle in favour of workers’ 
control. But they have also contributed — both through their initiatives and 
through conflict — to strengthening the movement for workers’ control and to 
creating and fomenting new class struggle. 

After sixteen years of governmental power, the strategies from above and 
from below have both remained as part of the same social transformation 
process. Although the tension has been constant, there has been significant 
progress. The growing conflict over workers’ control makes evident the basic 
contradiction that prevents this parallel existence of constituting and consti- 
tuted power from being prolonged forever. The crisis that began in 2014, which 
hit Venezuela very hard because of the low price for oil, its main export product, 
has intensified conflicts and contradictions between the bases and the institu- 
tions. However, the power relations at the heart of Bolivarianism do not suggest 
that either of these strategies will impose itself on the other any time soon. 


Interviews 


Macro Actors 


Antillano, Andrés — Sociologist and CTU activist. 
(I-AA 2008) 20/04/2008. 
(I-AA 2009) 25/01/2009. 
Lander, Edgardo — Professor of Sociology, UCV. 
(I-EL 2007) 03/01/2007. 
Denis, Roland — Philosopher, ex-Vice Minister of Planning and Development (2002), 
and grassroots activist, 
(I-RD 2006) 24/08/2006. 
Sanoja Obediente, Mario — Professor of anthropology, UCV. 
(I-MSO 2008) 12/03/2008. 


Macro Actors (Labour and Production) 


Baute, Juan Carlos — Director of Sunacoop. 

(I-JCB 2008) 23/12/2008. 
Colmenares, Elio — Vice Minister of Labour 

(I-EC 2010) 17/01/2010. 
De Sousa, Félix — Researcher of the department of co-management and workers’ con- 
trol, Miranda International Centre (CIM), 

(I-FDS 2006) 21/08/2006. 
Denis, Roland — Philosopher, ex-Vice Minister of Planning and Development (2002) and 
grassroots activist. 

(I-RD 2007) 07/01/2007. 
Enciso, Rafael — Researcher, economist of the Ministry of Science and Technology. (1- 
RE 2010) 02/08/2010. 

(I-RE 2011) 26/07/2011. 
Iturriza, Reinaldo — Sociologist, Director of Information and Public Relations, Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security (MINTRAB); ex-Director of the department of research 
and communication, Minep. 

(I-RI 2006) 14/12/2006. 
Lanz, Carlos — Sociologist, ideologist of Vuelvan Caras, ex-president of the Alcasa 
aluminium smelter, collaborator of the Ministry of Science and Technology. 

(I-CL 2007) 4/10/2007. 
Oropeza, José Vicente — Researcher of the department of co-management and worker’s 
control, Miranda International Centre (CIM). 
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I-JVO 2006) 21/08/2006. 

Primo, Luis — Unionist of the UNT, Corriente Marxista Revolucionaria, and Freteco. 
I-LP 2006) 18/11/2006. 

I-LP 2011) 16/09/2011. 

Ri 


im 


vero, Carlos L. — Vice Minister of Minep. 





I-CLR 2006) 23/08/2006. 
Vega, Samuel — Director of the department of worker training, Secretariat for Endogen- 
ous Development, Political Secretary of the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas. 

(I-SV 2007) 23/01/2007. 
Vivas, Héctor — Socio-productive and socio-political director of the Endogenous Nuc- 
leus La Union, Puerto Ordaz (municipality of Caroni), Ministry of Science and Techno- 
logy official responsible for technological transfer to the cc. 

(I-HV 2007) 22/01/2007. 


Communal Enterprises, Commune Eje de Maca, Petare, Gran 
Caracas, Miranda 


Arteaga, Pablo — Approx. 50 years, unemployed. 
I-PA 2011) 19/08/2011. 

Martini, Lorenzo — Approx. 50 years, lawyer. 
I-LM 2011) 19/08/2011. 

Patiño, Yusmeli — Approx. 40 years, homemaker. 
I-YP 2011) 19/08/2011. 

Ri 


im 


vero, Elodia — Approx. 60 years, retired teacher. 





I-ER 2011) 19/08/2011. 


Cemento Andino, Monay, Trujillo 


Benitez, Zoraida — Worker, Community and Environment department. 
(I-ZB 2010) 10/08/2010. 


Inveval, Valve Factory, Carrizal, Miranda 


Aguilar, Rolando — Worker. 
(I-RA 2006) 23/11/2006. 
(I-RA 2008) 09/04/2008. 

González, Julio — Worker. 
(I-JG 2008) 09/04/2008. 
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Montilla, Ramón — Worker. 
(ERM 2008) 09/04/2008. 
Morales, Luisa — Worker. 
(ELM 2006) 23/11/2006. 
Quintero, José — Worker. 
(I-JQ 2006) 23/11/2006. 
Rodríguez, Nelson — Worker. 
(ENR 2007) 07/10/2007. 
(ENR 2011) 26/07/2011. 
Ubencio, Valero — Worker. 
(I-VU 2006) 23/11/2006. 


Alcasa, Aluminium Smelter, Ciudad Guayana, Bolívar 


Agüero, Carlos — Worker and member of the Negro Primero Training Centre. 
(I-CA 2008) 22/04/2008. 

Bolivar, Roque — Student and member of the Negro Primero Training Centre. 
(I-RB 2008) 22/04/2008. 

Duerto, Ligia — Worker, member of the strategic planning team and of the Council of 

Coordination of Processes (CCP), previously the department of cooperatives. 

I-LD 2011) 15/09/2011. 

Erejón, Eduardo — Name changed for reasons of confidentiality, Alcasa worker. 

FEE 2015) 14/01/2015. 

León, Osvaldo — Worker and member of the Negro Primero Training Centre. 

I-OL 2008) 21/04/2008. 

Rivero, Alcides — Worker and member of the Negro Primero Training Centre. 

I-AR 2007) 26/10/2007. 

I-AR 2008) 21/04/2008. 

I-AR 2011) 15/09/2011. 

Sayago, Elio — Worker-President of Alcasa. 

I-ES 2011) 14/09/2011. 

Sucre, Denis —- Worker and member of the Negro Primero Training Centre. 





I-DS 2008) 21/04/2008. 


Macro Actors (Communal Councils) 


Daza, Eduardo — Community participation promoter. Technical Department, Political 
Secretary of the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas, ANROS. 
(I-ED 2007) 24/01/2007. 
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Delgado, Alexis — Minpades, cc work area. 

(I-AD 2006) 14/08/2006. 
Carrera, Luz — Director of the commission of political training of the Political Secretary 
of the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas. 

(I-LC 2007) 25/09/2007. 
Harnecker, Marta — Sociologist, collaborated in the cc law. 

(I-MH 2007) 24/01/2007. 
Ulloa, Mayerling — Director of FONDEMI Caracas. 

(I-MU 2006) 17/11/2006. 
Vega, Samuel — Director of the department of worker training, Secretariat for Endogen- 
ous Development, Political Secretary of the Greater Mayoralty of Caracas. 

(I-SV 2007) 23/01/2007. 
Visconti Osorio, Francisco — Ex-general, leader of the November 1992 military uprising, 
1992, National Institute for Agricultural Research (INIA) and FNCSB consultant. 

(I-FV 2008) 15/03/2008. 
Vivas, Héctor — Socio-productive and socio-political director of the Endogenous Nuc- 
leus La Unión, Puerto Ordaz (municipality of Caroní), Ministry of Science and Techno- 
logy official responsible for technological transfer to the cc. 

(I-HV 2007) 22/01/2007. 


Communal Council Activists 


Communal Council Emiliano Hernandez; Magallanes de Catia, 
Caracas 
Avila, Jacqueline — 1964, Finances, single mother of two, social promoter. 
(I-JA 2006) 22/12/2006. 
(I-JA 2008a) 20/04/2008. 
(I-JA 2008b) 16/12/2008. 
Espinoza, Libel — 1973, Seniors’ club, single mother of four, hairdresser. 
(I-LE 2007) 04/01/2007. 
Melean, Hortencia — 1968, Social auditing, married with three children, no profession, 
unemployed. 
(I-HM 2007) 04/01/2007. 
Moya, Wilson — 1965, Finances, married with three children, mechanic with a small 
workshop. 
(I-WM 2007) 09/01/2007. 
Rivas, Petra — 1970, Social auditing, lives with partner and three children, hairdresser. 
(I-PR 2007) 04/01/2007. 
Rodriguez, Arquimedes — 1957, Finances, married with two children, insurance agent. 
(I-AR 2007) 09/01/2007. 
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Communal Council Unidos por el Chapulún;, Nuestra Sra. del 
Rosario Parish, Baruta 
Flores, Evangelina — 1970, Finances, married with three children, secretary, social pro- 
moter. 
(I-EF 2008) 03/04/2008. 
Hurtado, Rosa — 1949, Social auditing, married with seven children, two still living with 
her, seamstress without her own machine. 
(I-RH 2008) 03/04/2008. 
Hurtado, Marta — 1979, Social auditing, single mother of one, kitchen helper. 
(I-MHU 2008) 03/04/2008. 


Group Discussion with cc Spokespeople of Six Parishes in the 
Municipality of Libertador 
Esis, Thamara — CC in Santa Rosalia parish. 
(ETE 2008) 31/03/2008. 


Communes 


Avilés, Delbia Rosa — 45 years, constructor of popular power, spokesperson, La Floresta 
Communal Council, Los 7 Pilares Socialistas Commune, Anaco, Anzoátegui state. 

(I-DRA 2012) 11/02/2012. 
Cadet, Josefina — 49 years, computer engineer, taxi driver, Agua Viva Communal Coun- 
cil, Ecoturistica Artesanal Cacique Terepaima Commune, Agua Viva, municipality of 
Palavecino, Lara state. 

(I-JC 2012) 11/02/2012. 
Figuera León, Adys — 33 years, facilitator of popular power, Las Charras Communal 
Council, Los 7 Pilares Socialistas, Commune, Anaco, Anzoategui state. 

(I-AFL 2012) 11/02/2012. 

(I-AFL 2013) 17/09/2013. 
Jiménez, Atenea — 38 years, National Network of Communards of Venezuela, Belo- 
monte, Caracas. 

(I-AJ 2012) 14/02/2012. 
Rodríguez, Merzolena — 44 years, spokesperson of the Pueblo Nuevo Norte Communal 
Council, Los 7 Pilares Socialistas Commune, Anaco, Anzoátegui state. 

(I-MR 2012) 11/02/2012. 
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